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PREFACE. 


The  rapid  spread  of  scientific  knowledge,  and  the  con- 
tinually widening  field  of  its  application  to  the  useful 
arts,  have  created  an  increased  demand  for  new  and 
improved  text-books  on  the  various  branches  of  Natu- 
RAii   Philosophy. 

Of  the  elementary  works  that  have  appeared  within 
a  few  years,  those  of  M.  Ganot  stand  preeminent,  not 
only  as  popular  treatises,  but  .  as  thoroughly  scientific 
expositions  of  the  principles  of  Physics.  His  "Trait6 
d^  Physique"  has  not  only  met  with  unprecedented 
success  in  France,  but  has  been  extensively  used  in 
the  preparation  of  the  best  works  on  Physics  that  have 
been  issued  from  the  American  press. 

In  addition  to  the  "Traite  de  Physique,"  which  is 
intended  for  the  use  of  Colleges  and  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  M.  Ganot  has  recently  published  a  more 
elementary  work,  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  and 
academies^  in  which  he  has  £dthfully  preserved  the 
prominent  features  and  all  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
larger   work.      It    is    characterized  by  a   well-balanced 
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distribution  of  subjects,  a  logical  development  of  scien- 
tific principles,  and  a  remarkable  clearness  of  definition 
and  explanation.  In  addition,  it  is  profusely  illustrated 
■with  beautifully  executed  engravings,  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  student  a  clear 
conception  of  the  principles  unfolded.  Their  complete- 
ness and  accuracy  are  such  as  to  enable  the  teacher 
to  dispense  with  much  of  the  apparatus  usually  em- 
ployed in  teaching  the  elements  of  Physical  Science. 

•  In  preparing  an  American  edition  of  this  work  on 
PopuLAB  Physics,  it  has  not  been  the  aim  of  the 
editor  to  produce  a  strict  translation.  No  effort,  how- 
ever, has  been  spared  to  preserve  throughout,  the  spirit 
and  method  of  the  original  work.  No  changes  have 
been  made,  except  such  as  have  seemed  calculated  to 
harmonize  it  with  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  in 
the  schools  of  our  country. 

By*  a  special  arrangement  with  M.  Ganot,  the  Amer- 
ican publishers  are  enabled  to  present  fac- simile  copies 
of  all  the  original  engravings. 

Nbw  Tokk,  June  Irf,  1860. 


Note. 
At  the  request  of  many  teachers,  a  chapter  has  been  pre- 
pared on  the  Application  of  Physical  Principles  to  Machines. 

Kbw  Tobx,  June,  1861. 
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POPULAR   PHYSICS. 


'    .  INTRODUCTION". 

CLASSIFICATION    OF    THE    SCIENCES.  . 

SaENCB  is  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  that  govern  the 
Universe. 

A  Law  is  a  necessary  relation  between  canse  and  effect. 
It  is  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  all  Science,  that  like  causes 
produce  like  effects.  This  principle  is  an  inductive  truth, 
founded  upon  universal  experience. 

By  tfie  Univeesb  we  mean  all  that  has  been  created, 
whether  material  or  immaterial.  The  Universe  may  be 
regarded  as  made  up  of  mind  and  matter.  Mind  is  that 
which  thinks  and  wills ;  Matter  is  that  of  which  we  become 
cognizant  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Science  ad- 
mits of  two  corresponding  divisions,  Science  of  Mind^  or 
Metaphysics,  and  Science  of  Matter^  or  Natural  Phi- 
losophy. 

Natxtral  Philosophy  is  that  branch  of  science  which 
treats  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  material  Universe. 

Matter  exists  in  two  states,  organized  and  unorganized; 
it  is  organized  when  its  particles  are  aggregated  into  organs 
adapted  to  the  support  of  life ;  in  all  other  cases  it  is  un- 

What  is  Science  ?  What  is  a  Law  ?  Define  the  ITniverse.  Mind.  Matter.  What 
are  the  two  divisions  of  Sdenco  ?  What  is  Natural  Philosophy  ?  In  what  two  Statet 
may  Matter  exist?    Dlnstrate. 
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organized.  Natural  Philosophy  admits  of  two  correspond- 
ing divisions :  Science  of  Organized  Matter^  or  Physiology, 
and  Science  of  Unorganized  Matter^  or  General  Physics. 

Physiology^  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  matter  as  modi- 
fied by  the  principle  of  vitality,  is  divided  into  two  principal 
branches :  Animal  Physiology^  or  Zoology,  and  Vegetable 
Physiology^  or  Botany.  Both  of  these  branches,  with  their 
various  subdivisions,  belong  to  the  domain  of  Natueal 
History. 

All  unorganized  matter  may  be  di\dded  into  two  classes, 
Celestial  and  Terrestrial,  General  Physics  admits  of  two 
corresponding  divisions.  That  branch  which  treats  of  ce- 
lestial bodies,  including  the  earth  as  a  whole,  is  called  As- 
tronomy  ;  that  which  treats  of  terrestrial  bodies,  is  called 
Terrestrial  Physics. 

Terrestrial  Physics  is  again  subdivided  into  two 
branches.  The  fii'st  is  called  Physics  Proper^  or  simply 
Physics  ;  it  treats  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies.  The 
second  is  called  Chemistry  ;  it  treats  of  the  nature  of  the 
ultimate  particles  of  bodies  and  of  their  laws  of  combination. 
The*first  of  these  branches,  or  Physics,  is  the  subject  treated 
of  ill  the  following  pages. 

Besides  the  branches  above  enumerated,  and  which  may 
be  called  Pure  Sciences^  there  are  others  that  depend  upon, 
or  are  applications  of,  two  or  more  of  them.  Such,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  sciences  of  Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physical 
Geography,  ifcc.     These  are  called  Mixed  Sciences, 

Into  what  may  Natural  Philosophy  be  divided  ?  What  Is  Physiology,  and  what  are 
its  branches?  How  may  Unorganized  Matter  be  divided?  What  are  the  cor- 
responding divisions  of  General  Physics?  Define  them.  How  is  Terrestrial  Phy- 
uics  divided?  What  is  Physics  Proper?  Chemistry?  What  are  the  Pure  Sciences^ 
and  what  are  some  of  the  Mixed  Sciences  ? 


CHAPTER    L 

:^RELIMINART   PEINCIPLES   AUD  MECHANICS    OF  SOLIDS, 

I. — DEKIHITIONB    AND    GENERAL    PROPEBTIES    OF    ItATTEE. 

Definition  of  FhyBics— Fhyiical  Agents. 

1.  Physics  is  that  branch  of  Natural  Philosophy  which 
treats  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  and  of  the  causes 
that  modify  these  properties. 

The  principal  causes  that  modify  the  properties  of 
bodies  are:  Gravitation^  Heat^  Lights  Magnetism^  and 
Electricity.    These  causes  are  called  Physical  Agents. 

Definition  of  a  Body. 

2.  A  Body  is  a  collection  of  material  particles ;'  ac  a 
stone,  or  a  block  of  wood.  A  body  which  is  exceedingly 
small  is  called  a  Material  Point. 

Bodies  are  made  up  of  small  particles,  called  Molecules^ 
and  these  again  are  composed  of  still  smaller  elements,  called 
Atoms.  These  atoms  are  inconceivably  small,  and  are  held 
in  their  places  by  the  action  of  two  opposing  systems  of 
forces,  called  Molecular  Forces.  Those  which  tend  to  draw 
atoms  together  are  called  Attractive  Forces^  and  those 
which  tend  to  push  them  asunder  are  called  jRepeUent 
Forces.  Heat  is  the  principal  if  not  the  only  repellent 
force  in  Nature. 

.  (1«)  WhatiBPhjslcs?  What  are  Physical  Agents?  Name  them.  (2,)  Deflna 
a  Body.  A  Material  Point  An  Atom.  A  Molecule.  What  are  Molecular  Forces? 
Define  Attractive  and  Repellent  Forces. 
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I  and  Demitir. 

8.  The  Mass  of  a  body  is  the  quaatity  of  matter  which 
it  contains. 

Different  bodies,  having  the  same  Tolnme,  contain  very  different 
quantities  of  matter ;  for  example,  a  cubic  inch  of  lead  contains 
nearly  eleven  times  as  much  matter  as  a  cubic  inch  of  water.  The 
masses  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their  weights. 

The  Density  of  a  body  is  the  degree  of  closeness  of 
its  particles. 

Those  bodies  in  which  the  particles  are  close  together  are 
said  to  be  dense  ;  thus,  platinum  and  mercury  are  dense 
bodies.  Those  in  which  the  particles  are  not  close  together 
are  sdd  to  be  rare  ;  thus,  isteam  and  air  are  rare  bodies. 
The  densities  of  bodies  having  the  same  bulk  are  propor- 
tional to  their  weights. 

Olassifioatioii  of  Bodtos. 

4.  Bodies  may  exist  in  two  different  states,  the  solid 
and  the  Jltiid, 

Solids  are  those  which  tend  to  retain  a  permanent  form ; 
as  stones,  metals,  and  the  like.  The  particles  of  such  bodies 
adhere  to  each  other  with  considerable  energy,  and  this  ad- 
hesion can  be  overcome  only  by  the  exertion  of  some  effort. 

Fluids  are  those  whose  particles  move  freely  amongst 
each  other ;  as  water,  alcohol,  and  air.  Such  bodies  have 
no  tendency  to  retain  a  permanent  form,  but  assume  at 
once  the  form  of  the  containing  vessel. 

Fluids  are  divided  into  Liquids  and  Oases  or  Vapors. 
Liquids  are  sensibly  incompressible ;  as  water,  wine,  and 
milk.  Oases  and  vapors  are  highly  compressible;  as  at- 
mospheric air  and  steam. 

(  3«)  What  is  the  mass  of  a  body?  Density?  Give  examples  of  dense  and  rare 
bodies.'  (4.)  How  arc  bodies  divided?  Define  solids  and  fluids.  How  are  fluidft 
divided?    Define  liquids,  and  gases  or  vapors. 
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In  soHds,  the  molecular  forces  of  attraction  are  greater 
than  the  repellent  forces,  hence  the  difficulty  of  separating 
tikeir  molecules;  in  liquids,  the  attractive  and  repellent 
forces  are  sensibly  balanced;  in  gases,  the  repellent  are 
more  powerful  than  the  attractive  forces. 

Many  bodies  may  exist  in  each  oi  the  three  states  in  succession* 
Thus,  if  ice  be  heated  until  the  repellent  forces  balance  those  of  at- 
traction, it  passes  into  the  liquid  state  and  becomes  water;  if  still 
more  heat  be  applied,  the  repellent  forces  prevail  over  those  of  at- 
traction, and  it  passes  into  the  state  of  vapor  and  becomes  steank. 

Gteneral  Ptopertiwi  of  Bodiei. 

5.  An  bodies  possess  certain  properties,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are :  Magnittide,  Fortn^  Impenetrability^ 
Inertia^  Porosity^  Divisibility^  Compressibility^  DUatOr 
bility^  and  Elasticity, 

Magnitude  and  Form. 

e.  The  Magottudb  of  a  body  is  its  bulk,  or  the  por- 
tion of  space  that  it  fills.  It  is  evident  that  a  body  can  not 
exist  without  possessing  the  three  attributes  of  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness. 

The  Form  pf  a  body  is  its  external  shape.  Bodies  may 
have  the  same  magnitude  and  be  very  different  in  shape ; 
tHey  may  likewise  be  of  the  same  form  and  yet  be  of  very 
different  magnitudes. 

Impenetrability. 

1.  iMPENETRABiLnT  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which 
no  two  bodies  can  occupy  the  same  place  at  the  same  time. 
This  property  is  self-evident,  although  phenomena  are  ob- 
sei-ved  which  would  seem  to  conflict  with  it.  Thus,  when 
a  pint  of  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  pint  of  water,  the  volume 
of  the  resulting  mixture  is  less  than  a  quart.    This  diminu- 

ninstrate.    ( 5  •)  Wlmt  properties  belong  \o  all  bodies  ?    (  6.)  What  is  Magnitade  t 
Form?    (7.)  WhatlsImpenetrablUtyt    Illustrate.  r 
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tion  of  volume  arises  from  the  particles  of  one  of  the  fluids 
insinuatiDg  themselves  between  those  of  the  other ;  but  it 
is  clear  that  where  a  particle  of  alcohol  is,  there  a  particle 
of  water  can  not  be.  In  like  manner  when  a  nail  is  driven 
into  a  board,  the  particles  of  the  latter  are  thrust  aside  and 
compressed  to  make  room  for  those  of  the  former. 

Inertia. 

§•  Inertia  is  the  tendency  which  a  body  has  to  main- 
tain its  state  of  rest  or  motion.  If  a  body  is  at  rest  it  has 
no  power  to  set  itself  in  motion,  or  if  it  is  in  motion  it  has 
no  power  to  change  either  its  rate  of  motion  or  the  direc- 
tion in  which  it  is  moving.  Hence,  if  a  body  is  at  rest,  it 
will  remain  at  rest,  or  if  in  motion,  it  will  move  on  uni- 
formly in  a  straight  line  until  acted  upon  by  some  force. 

The  reason  why  we  do  not  see  bodies  continue  to  move  on  uni- 
formly in  straight  lines,  when  set  in  motion,  is  that  they  are  con- 
tinually acted  upon  by  forces  which  change  their  state  of  motion. 
Thus,  a  ball  thrown  from  the  hand,  besides  meeting  with  tlie  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  is  continually  drawn  downwards  by  the  attraction  of 
the  earth,  till  at  last  it  is  brought  to  rest. 

Many  familiar  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  principle  of  in-^ 
ertia.  For  example,  when  a  vehicle  in  motion  is  suddenly  arrested, 
loose  articles  in  it  are  thrown  to  the  front,  because  they  tend  to  keep 
the  motion  which  they  had  acquired.  When  a  man  in  running 
strikes  his  foot  against  an  obstacle,  the  inertia  of  the  upper  part  of 
his  body  carries  it  forward,  and  he  falls  to  the  ground.  For  the 
same  reason,  when  a  man  jumps  from  a  car  in  motion,  he  will  be  in 
danger  of  falling  in  the  direction  of  the  moving  car.  It  is  inertia 
which  renders  accidents  upon  railroads  so  terrible.  When  from  any 
cause  the  locomotive  is  suddenly  arrejsted,  the  inertia  of  the  entire 
train  acts  to  pile  the  cars  together  in  one  general  wreck.  It  is  the 
inertia  of  the  hammer  that  enables  it  to  overcome  the  resistance 


Give  eMinples  of  apparent  r'^netrablUty.  ( 8.^  What  is  Inertia  ?  ninstrate.  Whp 
doto4not9e€  bodUs  eot^rm  to  the  law  q^inertiat  Cfive  €aoample$  uf  ih^  primr 
eipU  €tfinerikt.  i. 
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which  the  wood  offers  to  the  entering  nail ;  and  in  driving  piles,  the 
principal  effect  is  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  descending  ram. 

Porosity. 

9.  PoROsrrr  is  the  degree  of  separation  between  the  mole- 
cules of  a  body.  The  inter- 
vals between  the  mole- 
cules are  called  pores. 
When  these  intervals  are 
very  great,  the  body  is 
said  to  be  poroiis^  as  in 
steam,  air,  and  gases. 
When  the  intervals  are 
very  small,  ^  the  body  is 
said  to  be  dense,  as  in 
gold,  platinum,  and  mer- 
cury. Pores  must  not  be 
confounded  with  cells,  as 
in  sponge,  light  bread,  and 
the  like. 

All  bodies  are  more  or 
less  porous. 

The  following  experiment 
shows  the  porosity  of  leather. 
A  long  glass  tube  (Fig.  1)  is 
surmouDted  by  a  brass  cup, 
with  a  thick  leather  bottom 
fitting  the  tube  air-tight, 
lower  end  of  the  tube  termin- 
ates in  a  brass  cap,  which  is 
attached  to  a  machine  for  ex- 
hausting the  air  from  the  tube, 
called  an  air-pump. 

If  a  quantity  of  mercury  is 


The 


Fig.  1. 


<9.)  What  is  Porosity?    When  are  bodies  porous?    When  dense?    Ex/plain  fhA 
eoDperinHTU  ihotoing  the  poroHty  of  leather. 
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poured  into  the  upper  cup,  and  the  air  exhausted  from  the  tube,  the 
mercury,  being  pressed  down  by  the  external  air,  is  seen  falling 
through  the  leather  in  small  drops  like  rain. 

Gold  was  shown  to  be  porous  by  some  Florentine  philosophers  in 
the  following  manner.  A  hollow  sphere  of  gold  was  filled  with 
water  and  tightly  closed,  after  which  it  was  subjected  to  great  pres- 
sure. ,The  water  was  seen  to  issue  from  tlie  globe  and  form  on  its 
surface  like  dew.  The  experiment  has  since  been  repeated  witK 
other  metals,  and  with  like  results. 

Gases  are  shown  to  be  porous  by  their  enormous  reduction  in  volume 
when  compressed;  if  a  gas  be  introduced  into  a  jar,  it  will  spread  by 
its  expansive  force  and  completely  fill  the  vessel ;  if  a  second  gas  be 
introduced  into  the  same  vessel,  it  likewise  expands  and  fills  the 
vessel  as  though  the  first  gas  did  not  exist.  This  proves  that  the 
molecules  of  the  second  gas  arrange  themselves  in  the  pores  of  the 
first. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  8. 


The  property  of  porosity  finds  an  important  application  in 
the  process  of  filtering,  that  is,  in  separating  foreign  particles 
from  liquids. 


Explain  theFlormHne  experiment.    What  are  fllten? 
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Fig.  2  represents  a  filter  for  purifying  water ;  it  is  simply  a  box 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  partition  of  porous  stone,  A.  The  water 
to  be  filtered  is  placed  in  the  upper,  part,  from  which  it  passes  slowly 
into  the  lower  part  through  the  pores  of  the  stone.  In  one  comer  of 
the  box  is  a  tube,  a,  which  permits  the  air  to  escape  as  the  low«r 
part  of  the  box  fills  with  water.  The  purified  water  is  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  faucet  near  the  bottom  of  the  box. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  filter  used  by  chemists.  It  consists  of  a  pocket 
of  some  porous  material,  as  felt,  for  example,  suspended  by  cords. 
The  substance  to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  pocket,  from  which 
the  liquid  escapes  slowly  through  the  pores,  leaving  the  solid  parts 
behind. 

Filters  are  also  formed  by  layers  of  powdered  charcoal,  or  finely 
ground  quartz,  through  the  pores  of  which  the  liquids  pass.  It  is  to 
a  natural  filtration  through  sand  that  many  kinds  of  spring  water 
owe  their  purity. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  porosity,  that  burning  coals  covered  up  with 
ashes  continue  to  burn  slowly.  The  air  which  is  necessary  to  com- 
bustion  penetrates  through  the  pores  of  the  ashes,  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  keep  the  fire  from  being  entirely  extinguished. 

Finally,  it  is  in  consequence  of  their  porosity,  that  many  kinds  of 
wood  absorb  moisture  from  the  air.  and  tend  to  swell  and  crack ;  this 
difficulty  is  remedied  by  applying  oils  and  varnishes,  which  close  the 
pores  and  exclude  the  moisture. 

DiviaibiKty. 

10.  Divisibility  is  that  property  by  virtue  of  which  a 
body  may  be  divided  into  pai-ts.  All  bodies  are  capable  of 
subdivision,  and  in  many  cases  the  parts  that  may  be  ob- 
tained are  of  almost  inconceivable  minuteness. 

The  following  examples  serve  to  show  the  extreme  smallness  of 
the  molecules  of  matter.  A  single  grain  of  carmine  imparts  a  sen- 
sible  color  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  this  gallon  of  water  may  be  sepa- 
rated into  a  million  of  drops,  and  if  we  suppose  each  drop  to  contain 
ten  particles  of  carmine,  which  is  a  low  estimate,  we  shall  have 

Eaoplak^  tke  waUr  JOisr.    Eatplain  fhs  chemigfa  JOUr.    Other  appUcaUantqf 
poroffUy.    (10)  What  is  Divisibility  ?    Give  examples  of  diviHMlUy  hy  aolvHon, 
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divided  the  grain  of  carmine  into  ten  million  of  molecules,  each  of 
which  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  microscope  reveals  to  us,  in  certain  vegetable  infusions,  ant- 
malcula  so  small  that  several  hundred,  of  them  can  swim  in  a  drop 
of  water  that  adheres  to  the  point  of  a  needle.  These  little  animals 
are  capable  of  motion,  and  even  of  preying  upon  each  other ;  they  there- 
fore possess  organs  of  motion,  digestion,  and  the  like.  How  minute, 
then,  must  be  the  molecules  which  go  to  make  up  these  organs. 

A  grain  of  musk  is  capable  of  diffusing  its  odor  through  an  apart- 
ment for  years,  with  scarcely  an  appreciable  diminution  of  its  weight. 
This  shows  that  the  molecules  of  musk  continually  given  off  to  re- 
plenish the  odor,  are  of  inconceivable  smallness. 

The  blood  of  animals  consists  of  minute  red  globules  swimming 
in  a  serous  fluid ;  these  globules  are  so  small  that  a  drop  of  human 
blood,  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a  small  pin,  contains  at  least 
50.000  of  them.  In  many  animals  these  globules  are  still  smaller  ; 
in  the  musk  deer,  for  example,  a  single  drop  of  blood  of  the  size  of  a 
pin's  head  contains  at  least  a  million  of  them. 

OompresBibility. 

11.  Compressibility  is  the  property  of  being  reduced 
to  a  smaller  space  by  pressure.  This  property  is  a  conse- 
quence of  porosity,  and  the  change  of  bulk  comes  from  the 
particles  being  brought  nearer  together  by  the  pressure. 
Sponge,  india-rubber,  cork,  and  elder  pith,  are  examples 
of  compressible  bodies ;  they  may  be  sensibly  diminished  in 
volume  by  the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Gases  are,  however, 
the  best  examples  of  compressible  bodies. 

Fig.  4  represents  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the  com- 
pressibility of  gases  may  be  shown.  It  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
with  metallic  caps,  completely  closed  at  its  lower  end.  An  air-tight 
piston  is  introduced  at  the  upper  end,  and  on  being  pushed  down  we 
see  the  inclosed  air  reduced  to  the  half,  fourth,  and  even  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  its  original  bulk. 


Ebamplsf  of  minute  anim^U.    Eaoampiea  ofodor^erous  bodies.   Stood  globfdee. 
( 1 1  •)  What  is  Compressibility  ?    Examplea    JS^plain  the  experiment 
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liquids  are  only  slightly  compressible,  neyertheless  nice 
experiments  show  that  even  they  can  be  somewhat  reduced 
in  bulk  ty  pressure. 


Fig  4. 

Metals  are  compressible,  as  is  showTi  in  the  process  of 
stamping  coins,  metals,  and  the  like. 

Dilatability. 

12.    Dilatability  is  the  property  that  a  body  possesses 
of  assuming  a  greater  bulk  under  certain  circumstances. 
In  the  experiment  upon  air,  explained  in  the  last  article. 


Are  liquids  compressible ?    Are  metals  compressible ?    How  shown?    (12.)  What 
Is  DilatabUity  ¥ 
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if  the  piston  be  raised  after  the  air  has  been  compressed,  it 
will  expand  and  fill  the  tube.  Almost  aU  bodies  expand  on 
being  heated.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  thermometers  are 
constructed.    In  cooling,  bodies  contract. 

A  familiar  example  of  dilatability  and  csontractibility  is  shown  in 
the  process  of  fitting  the  tire  upon  a  carriage  wheel.  The  tire  is 
made  a  nttle  smaller  than  the  wheel,  bat  on  being  heated  it  expands 
so  as  to  embrace  it ;  on  cooling  it  contracts  again  and  draws  the 
parts  of  the  wheel  tightly  together. 

The  same  property  of  metals  has  been  used  for  producing  great 
pressures^  and  even  for  restoring  inclined  walls  to  an  erect  position. 

Slaaticity. 

13.  ELASTTcrrY  is  the  property  which  bodies  possess  of 
recovering  their  original  shape  .and  size  after  having  been 
either  compressed  or  extended. 

Bodies  differ  in  their  degi-ee  of  elasticity,  yet  all  are  more 
or  less  elastic.  India-rubber,  ivory,  and  whalebone  are 
examples  pf  highly  elastic  bodies.  Putty  and  clay  are 
examples  of  those  which  are  only  slightly  elastic. 

If  air  be  compressed,  its  elasticity  tends  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
bulk ;  this  property  has  been  utilized  in  making  air-beds,  air-cush- 
ions, and  even  in  forming  car-springs.  If  a  spring  of  steel  be  bent, 
iis  elasticity  tends  to  unbend  it;  this  principle  is  employed  in  giving 
motion  to  watches,  clocks,  and  the  like.  If  a  body  be  twisted,  its 
elasticity  tends  to  untwist  it,  as  is  observed  in  the  tendency  of  yam 
and  thread  to  untwist ;  this  principle,  under  the  name  of  torsiouy  is 
used  to  measure  the  deflective  force  of  magnetism.  If  a  body  be 
stretched,  its  elasticity  tends  to  reduce  it  to  its  original  length,  as  is 
shown  by  stretching  a  piece  of  india-rubber,  and  then  allowing  it 
to  contract. 

We  see  that  the  elasticity  of  a  body  may  be  brought  into  play  by 
four  different  methods :  by  pressure^  hy  flexure  or  bending,  by  torsion 

Example.  Application  in  putting  tire  upon  a  wheeL  Example  of  restoring 
vhjOU,  (13.)  What  is  Elasticity?  Give  examples  of  highly  and  slightly  elastic 
bodies.  Give  eoDO/rnpleB  of  the  appUcaUona  q^ekuUoitj/i,  Mow  may  ektiieity  H 
brouffJit  in  to  play  t   JBHscamplee, 
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or  twisting,  and  by  tension  or  stretching.  In  whatever  way  it  may 
be  developed,  it  is  the  result  of  molecular  displacement.  Thus, 
when  air  is  compressed,  the  repulsions  between  the  molecules  tend 
to  expand  it.  Again,  when  a  spring  is  bent,  the  particles  on  the  ouU 
side  are  drawn  asunder,  whilst  those  on  the  inside  are  pressed  to* 
gether ;  the  attractions  of  the  former  and  the  repulsions  of  the  latter 
tend  to  restore  the  spring  to  its  original  shape. 

The  most  elastic  bodies  are  gases ;  after  them  come  tempered  steel, 
whalebone,  india-rubber,  ivory,  glass,  &c. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  meth- 
od of  showings  that  ivory 
is  elastic,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  cause  of  its 
elasticity  is  molecular  dis- 
placement. It  consists  of  a 
polished  plate  of  marble,  over 
which  is  spread  a  thin  layer 
of  oil.  If  a  ball  of  ivory  be 
let  fall  upon  it  from  difierent 
heights,  it  will  at  each  time 
rebound,  leaving  a  circular 
impression  on  the  plate,  which 
is  the  larger  as  the  ball  falls 
from  a  greater  height.  This 
experiment  shows  that  the 
'  ball  is  flattened  each  time  by 
the  fall,  that  the  flattening  in- 
creases as  the  height  increases, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  compressed  molecules  causes  it  to  rebound. 

The  property  of  elasticity  is  utilized  in  the  arts  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  When  a  cork  is  forced  into  the  mouth  of  a  bottle,  its  elas- 
ticity causes  it  to  expand  and  fill  the  neck  so  as  to  render  it  both 
water  and  air-tight.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  air  which  causes  india- 
rubber  balls,  filled  with  air,  to  rebound  when  thrown  upon  hard  sub- 
stances.    It  is  the  elasticity  of  steel  which  renders  it  of  use  in 


Fl«.& 


What  l>od469  are  tnoaOamet  Row  i9  U  BTuwmfJmt ivory  UeUutict  EaopUUn 
ffutmptrimwU  EoBplaintome  ofiht  awHcationBofelasUcity,  Corking  hotOf 
Springs, 
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springs  for  moTing  machinery,  as  well  as  for  easing  the  motion  of 
carriages  over  rough  roads.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  cords  that  renders 
them  applicahle  to  musical  instruments.  It  is  the  elasticity  of  air 
that  renders  it  a  fit  vehicle  for  transmitting  sound.  It  is  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  etherial  medium  pervading  space  which  renders  it 
capable  of  transmitting  light. 


II.  —  MECHANICAL      PBINCIPLES 

B^nition  of  Meohanica. 

14.  Mechanics  is  that  branch  of  Physics  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  rest  and  motion.  It  also  treats  of  the  action 
of  forces  upon  bodies. 

Beat  and  Motion. 

15.  A  body  is  at  best  when  it  retains  its  position  in 
space.  It  is  in  motion  when  it  continually  changes  its  po- 
sition in  space. 

A  body  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  surrounding  bodies, 
when  it  retains  the  same  relative  position  with  respect  to 
them,  and  it  is  in  motion  with  respect  to  surrounding  ob- 
jects when  it  continually  changes  its  relative  position  with 
respect  to  them.  These  states  of  rest  and  motion  are  called 
JRdative  Mest  and  Melative  Motion^  to  distinguish  them 
from  Absolute  Mest  and  Absolute  Motion. 

When  a  hody  remains  fixed  on  the  deck  of  a  moving  vessel  or  boat, 
it  is  at  rest  with  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  vessel,  although  it  par- 
takes with  them  in  the  common  motion  of  the  vessel.  When  a  man 
V  walks  ahoilt  the  deck  of  a  vessel,  he  is  in  motion  with  respect  to  the 
parts  of  the  vessel,  hut  he  may  be  at  rest  with  respect  to  objects  on 
shore ;  this  will  be  the  case  when  he  travels  as  fast  as  the  vessel 
sails,  but  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  consequence  of  the  earth's 
motion  around  its  axis  and  about  the  sun,  together  with  the  miction 


Stringed  ins^ntmenU.  TranftnisHon  of  UghL  (14.)  What  Is  Mecluuiics? 
(150  When  is  a  body  at  rest?  When  in  motion?  Explain  relatire  and  abflolnt* 
rest  and  motion.    iBiM<ra^  &y  tmampU; 
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of  the  whole  Bolar  system  through  space,  it  is  not  likely  that  'may 
part  of  our  system  is  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest  for  any  appreciable 
length  of  time. 

DifierBOt  Irinds   of  BSotion* 

16.  MonoK  may  be  rectilinear  or  curmlinear/  it  is 
rectilinear  when  the  path  of  the  moving  body  is  a  straight 
line,  and  it  is  curvilinear  when  this  path  i^  a  curved,  line. 
The  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  along  a  straight  track  is  an 
example  of  rectilinear  motion ;  the  motion  of  the  same  train 
in  passing  round  a  curve  is  an  example  of  curvilinear 
motion. 

Uniform  M6tion~Velocit|r. 

17.  Unifobm  Motion  is  that  in  which  a  body  passes 
over  equal  spaces  in  equal  times.  Thus,  every  point  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth  is,  by  its  revolution,  carried  around  the 
axis  with  a  uniform  motion. 

In  this  kind  of  motion  the  space  passed  over  in  one 
second  of  time  is  called  the  velocity.  Thus,  if  a  train  of 
cars  travel  uniformly  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  per  hour,  its 
velocity  is  293  Jeet.  Instead  of  taking  a  second  as  the  unit 
of  time,  wo  might  adopt  a  minute,  or  an  hour.  In  the  same 
case  as  before  we  might  say,  that  the  velocity  of  the  train 
is  one  third  of  a  mile  per  minute,  or  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

Varied  Motion— Accelerated  and  Retarded  Motion. 

18.  Vaeeed  Motion  is  that  in  which  a  body  passes 
9ver  unequal  spaces  in  equal  times.  If  the  spacea  passed 
over  in  equal  times  go  on  increasing,  the  motion  is  acceler- 
ated;  such  is  the  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  when  starting, 
or  that  of  a  body  falling  towards  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
If  the  spaces  passed  over  go  on  decreasing,  the  motion  is 


( 1 6.)  What  l6  BectUinear  Motion  ?    Curvilinear  Motion  ?    Ezamplos. 

( 1 7)  What  i«  Uniform  Motion  ?  Example.  What  ia  meant  by  Telocity?  Ezampltw 

(  1 8.)  What  is  Varied  Motion  r    When  is  it  aoeeleisted  and  whan  retard  ad  f 
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retarded  ;  such  is  the  motion  of  a  train  of  cars  when  coming 
to  rest,  or  that  of  a  body  thrown  vertically  upwards.  * 

When  the  spaces  passed  over  in  equal  times  are  continu* 
ally  increased  or  decreased  by  the  same  quantity,  the  motion 
is  uniforjrdy  (icceleraeedj  or  uni/omily  retarded.  The  mo- 
tion of  a  body  falling  in  a  vacuum,  is  uniformly  accelerf 
ated;  that  of  a  body  shot  vertically  upwards  in  a  vacuum, 
is  uniformly  retarded. 

The  velocity  of  a  body  having  varied  motion  at  any  time, 
is  the  rate  of  the  body's  motion  at  that  time.  In  varied 
motion  the  velocity  is  continually  changing. 

Forces,  Powers,    aad  Resistances. 

19.  If  a  body  is  at  rest,  any  cause  which  tends  to  set  it 
in  motion,  is  called  a  Force  /  if  a  body  is  in  motion,  any 
cause  which  tends  to  make  it  move  fester,  or  slower,  or  to 
change  its  direction,  is  called  a  Force, 

A  Force,  then,  is  any  cause  which  tends  to  change  the 
state  of  a  body,  with  respect  to  rest  or  motion. 

The  attractions  and  repulsions  between  the  molecules  of  bodies 
are  forces ;  the  muscular  efforts  of  men  or  animals,  employed  in 
accomplishing  an]^|||d  of  work,  are  forces;  the  elastic  efforts  ef 
gases  and  vapors  aiM^rces. 

Forces  which  act  to  produce  motion  are  called  Powers'; 
those  which  act  to  prevent  or  destroy  motion  are  called 
Hesistances.  The  effort  of  steam  employed  in  moving  a 
train  ofcars  is  a  power^  whilst  friction  and  the  inertia  of  the 
air,  whio6  tend  to  retard  the  motion,  are  resistances.  Pow- 
ers tend  to  accelerate  motion,  and  are  for  that  reason  called 
Accelerating  Forces.  Resistances,  on  the  contrary,  tend  to 
retard  motion,  and  are  for  that  reason  called  Retarding 
Forces, 

Bzamplet.  Define  uniformly  accelerated  and  tmlfomily  .retarded  motion.  Ex- 
ample*. (19.)  What  Is  a  Force?  Examples.  Define  Powers  and  Seslstaneet. 
Examples.    By  what  other  niimes  may  they  be  called  * 
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Distinctive  Cliaracteristiod  of  Forces. 

20,  In  order  that  the  effect  of  any  force  may  be  com- 
pletely understood,  three  thmgs  must  be  known :  its  point 
of  application^  its  direction^  and  its  intensiti/. 

The  point  of  application  of  a  force  is  the  point  where  it 
exerts  its  action.  Thus,  in  Fig.  6,  which  represents  a  child 
drawing  a  wagon,  the  force  exerted  by  the  child  has  its 
point  of  application 'at  A, 


Fig.  6. 


•The  direction  of  a  force  is  the  line  aloM||  which  it  acts ; 
thus,  in  Fig.  6,  the  line  AJ3  is  the  directwn  of  the  force 
exerted  by  the  child. 

The  inte7isity  of  a  force  is  the  energy  with  which  it  acts ; 
thus,  in  the  same  example  as  before,  the  intensity  of  the 
force  exerted  is  the  energy  which  the  child  exerts  in  over- 
coming the  resistance  of  the  wagon. 

The  intensity  of  a  force  is  measured  in  pounds ;  thus,  a 
force  of  fifty  poimds  is  a  force  necessary  to  sustain  a  weight 
of  fifty  pounds.  The  intensity  of  a  force  may  be  represented 
by  a  distance  which  is  usually  laid  off  on  the  line  of  direc- 

(20)  What  three  elements  determine  a  force?  Define  the  point  of  application. 
The  line  of  direction.  The  intensity.  How  is  the  intensity  measured  ?  How  repre- 
3entod  ?    Examplo. 
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tion  of  the  force.  Having  assumed  some  miit  of  length, 
say  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  to  reiDresent  one  pound,  this  is  set 
off  as  many  times  as  the  force  contains  pounds.  In  the 
example  taken,  if  we  suppose  the  force  exerted  to  be  seven 
l^ounds,  and  lay  off  from  A  to  C  seven  tenths  of  an  inch, 
then  will  A  0  represent  the  force  Loth  in  direction  and  in- 
tensity. 

Resultant  and  Component  Forces. 

31«  When  a  body  is  solicited  by  a  single  force,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  no  obstacle  intervene,  that  it  will  move  in  the  direc- 
tion of  that  force ;  but  if  it  is  solicited  at  the  same  time  by 


Fig.  7. 


several  forces  acting  in  different  directions,  it  wnll  not,  in 
general,  move  in  the  direction  of  any  one  of  them.  For 
example,  if  two  men  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river  tow  a  boat 
by  means  of  a  rope,  as  represented  in  Fig.  7,  the  boat  will 
not  move  either  in  the  direction  AI^^  or  A  (7,  but  it  will 
move  in  some  iiitecmediate  direction,  as  A^;  that  is,  it  will 
advance  as  though  it  were  solicited  by  a  single  force  di- 
rected from  A  towards  J^.  This  single  force,  which  would 
produce  the  same  effect  as  the  two  separate  forces,  is  called 


(  21  )  What  is  a  Eesnltant  of  several  forces? 
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Fig.  8. 


their  Eesultant.     The  separate  forces  are  called  Compo- 
nents of  the  resultant.  ^ 

In  general  the  resultant  of  any  number  of  forces  is  a  single 
force  whose  effect  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  whole  group. 
The  individual  foi"ces  of  the  group  are  called  Components. 

Parallelogram  of  Forces. 

22.  Ifc  is  shown  in  Mechanics  (Peck's  Mechanics,  Art. 
27),  that  if  ^J5  and  AD,  Fig.  8,  represent  two  forces  actmg 
at  J[,  their  resultant  will 

be  represented  by  AC.     a^^::— . _^B 

That  is,  if  two  forces 
are  represented  in  direc- 
lion  and  intensity  hy  the 
adjacent  sides  of  a  par- 
aUelogram,  their  result- 
ant will  he  represented  in 

direction   and  intensity  hy  that  diagonal  which  passes . 
through  their  point  of  intersect io7i. 

This  principle  is 
called  the  Parallelo- 
gram of  Forces, 
.  The  operation  of 
finding  the  result- 
ant when  the  com- 
ponents are  given 
is  called  Composi- 
tion of  Forces  ;  the 
reverse  operation  is 
called  JResoliUion 
of  Forces, 

When  two  forces 
are  applied  at  the 
same  point,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  we  lay  off  distances  AB 


What  are  Components?    Illustrate.    (  22 )  ^Enunciate  the  parallelogram  of  forces. 
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and  AD  to  represent  the  forces,  and  having  completed  the 
parallelogram,  we  draw  its  diagonal  AC\  this  will  be  their 
resultant.  If  the  resultant  AC\%  known,  and  the  directions 
of  its  components  are  given,  we  draw  through  C  the  lines 
CD  and  CB  parallel  to  their  directions ;  then  will  the  in- 
tercepted lines  AD  and  AB  be  components  of  the  force 
AC. 

Practical  Example  of  Composition  of  Forces. 

23,     A  bird,  in  flying,  stiikes  the  air  with  both  wings, 
and  the  latter  offers  a  resistance  which  propels  hun  forwai-d. 


Let  ^^and  AH^  in  Fig.  10,  represent  these  resistances. 
Draw  AB  and  AD  equal  to  each  other,  and  complete  the 
parallelogram  AC\  draw  also  the  diagonal  AC,  Then 
w^ill  A  C  represent  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces,  and  the 
bird  will  move  exactly  as  though  impelled  by  the  single 
force  CA. 


How  l3  the  resultant  found  when  the  components  are  known? 
components  founj  ?    (  23.)    Explain  the  flight  of  a  bird. 


How  are  the 
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Practical  Example   of  Resolution  of  Forces. 

24.  When  a  sail-boat  is  propelled  by  a  breeze  acting  on 
the  quarter  in  the  direction  va  (Fig.  11),  we  may,  by  the 
rule  in  Art.  22,  resolve  the  intensity  of  the  wind  into  two 
components,  one,  ca,  in  the  direction  of  the  keel,  and  the 


FIff.  11. 

other,  Ja,  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  first  component  aJone 
is  effective  in  giving  a  forward  motion  to  the  boat,  whilst 
the  second  is  partly  destroyed  by  the  resistance  which  the 
water  offers  to  the  keel,  and  partly  employed  in  giving  a 
lateral  motion  to  the  boat.    This  lateral  motion  is  called 

^  Resultant  of  Parallel  Forces. 

35*  When  two  forces  act  in  the  same  direction,  as  when 
two  horses  pull  at  the  ends  of  a  whiffle-tree  to  draw  a 
wagon,  their  resultant  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  forces. 
When  they' act  in  a  contrary  direction,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
steamboat  ascending  a  river,  where  the  force  of  the  engine 
acts  to  propel  the  boat  forward,  whilst  the  current  acts  to 

( 24  )  Explain  the  sailing  of  a  boat.  ( 26.)  What  ia  the  resultant  of  parallel  forces 
xvhen  they  act  in  the  same  direction  ?  When  they  act  in  opposite  directions?  Ex- 
amples. 
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retard  its  progress,  their  resultant  is  equal  to  i/ie  difference 
of  the  forces. 

Equilibrium  of  Forces. 

26.     When  several  forces  acting  upon  a  body  exactly 
balance  each  other,  they  are  said  to  be  vi  equilibrium. 


Fig.  12. 


The  simplest  case  of  equilibrium  is  that  of  two  equal 
forces  acting  against  each  other,  as  in  the  case  where  two 
men  of  equal  strength  pull  at  the  two  ends  of  a  rope,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  12. 

In  the  same  manner,  if  two  buckets  of  equal  weight  are 
suspended  in  a  well  from  the  ends  of  a  rope  passing  over  a 
pulley,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium. 

When  a  body  rests  upon  a  table,  there  is  an  equilibrium 
between  the  weight  of  the  body  which  urges  it  downwards, 
and  the  resistance  of  the  table  which  prevents  it  from  falling. 
If  the  weight  becomes  greater  than  the  resistance,  the  table 
breaks  and  the  body  falls. 

Centrifugal  ana  Centripetal  Forces. 

2(7.  The  Centrifugal  Force  is  the  resistance  which 
a  body  offers  to  a  force  which  tends  to  deflect  it  from  its 
course. 

In  consequence  of  its  inertia,  a  body  always  tends  to 
move  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  we  see  it  move  in  a  curved 
line  it  is  because  some  force  is  acting  to  turn  it  from  its  path. 
This  deflecting  force  is  called  the  Ceiitripetal  Force^  and 


(26.)  When  are  forces  in  eqailibriam?    Illostratc  by  examples.    (37.)  What  is 
♦^«.  Centrifugal  Force?    Centripetal  Force  ? 
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because  action  and  reaction  are  always  equal,  the  centri- 
petal and  centrifugal  forces  are  always  oiyposed  and  equal 
to  each  other.  If  a  ball  is  whirled  about  the  hand,  being  re- 
tained by  a  string,  it  has  a  contmual  tendency  to  fly  ofl^ 
which  tendency  is  resisted  by  the  strength  of  the  string ;  the 
tendency  to  fly  oif  is  due  to  the  centrifugal  force,  and  the 
force  which  resists  this  tendency  is  the  centripetal  force. 

The  curved  path  in  which  a  body  moves   may  be  regarded  as 
made  up  of  short  straight  lines,  and  if  at  any  instant  the  centripetal 


Fig.  13. 

forc^  were  destroyed,  the  body  would  continue  to  move  along  that 
line  on  which  it  was  situated ;  that  is,  its  new  path  would  be  tangent 
to  its  old  one. 

The  existence  of  the  centrifugal  force  may  be  shown  experiment- 
Example.     Row  does  a  hody  move  when  the  centripetal  force  ia  destroyed  f 
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ally  by  the  apparatus  represented  in  Fig.  1 3.  It  consists  of  a  bar^ 
ABj  having  its  ends  bent  up  so  as  to  hold  a  wire  which  is  stretched 
between  them.  On  this  wire  two  ivory  balls  are  strung  so  as  to 
slide  along  it,  and  the  whole  bar  is  made  to  turn  about  an  axis  at 
right  angles  to  it  by  means  of  a  crank  and  two  bevelled  wheels. 
When  the  bar  is.  made  to  revolve  about  the  axis,  the  balls,  acted 
upon  by  the  centrifugal  force,  are  thrown  against  the  ends  of  the 
bar  with  an  energy  which  becomes  greater  as  the  motion  of  revolu- 
tion becomes  more  rapid. 

Some  USecta  of  the  Oentrifbgal  Force. 

2§«  When  a  train  of  cars  turns  round  a  cuiTe  in  the 
road,  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  throw  the  train  off  the 
track,  a  tendency  which  is  resisted  by  raising  the  outer  rail 
and  by  making  the  wheels  conical. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  centrifugal  force,  that  the  mud 
adhering  to  the  tire  of  a  carriage-wheel  is  thrown  off  in  all 
directions. 

In  the  circus,  where  horses  are  made  to  travel  rapidly 
around  in  a  curved  path,  the  centrifugal  force  tends  to  over- 
turn them  outwards^  which  tendency  is  partly  overcome  by 
making  the  outside  of  the  track  higher  than  the  inside,  and 
partly  by  both  horse  and  rider  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to 
make  the  resultant  of  their  weight  and  the  centrifugal  force 
perpendicular  to  the  path. 

When  a  sponge  filled  with  water  and  held  by  a  sti-ing  is 
whirled  rapidly  around,  the  centrifugal  force  throws  off  the 
water  and  leaves  the  sponge  dry.  This  principle  has  been 
used  for  drying  clothes  in  the  laundry. 

A  very  remarkable  effect  of  the  centrifugal  force  is  the 
flattening  of  our  earth  at  the  poles.  Tlie  earth  tui-ns  on  its 
axis  every  twenty-four  hours,  which  rotation  gives  rise  to  a 
centrifugal  force  at   every  point   of  its   surface.     At  the 


Iktplain  the  experiment.  ( 28  )  Oive  examples  of  the  action  of  the  centriftigal 
force.  Cars  on  a  corre.  Mad  from  whoeL  Circas.  Bponge.  Effect  on  the  form  oC 
the  earth. 
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equator  the  centrifugal  force  is  greatest,  because  the  ve- 
locity is  there  the  greatest,  and  from  the  equator  it  gf  ows 
feebler  towards  each  pole,  where  it  is  zero.  The  centrifhgal 
force  at  every  point  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  suid  may  be 
resolved  into  two  components,  one  directed  outwards  from 
the  centre,  and  the  other  perpendicular  to  this.  The  former 
component  lessens  the  weight  of  bodies,  and  the  latter  acts 
to  heap  the  particles  up  towards  the  equator.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  earth  is  a  spheroid,  flattened  at  the  poles. 
The  polar  diameter  is  about  twenty-six  miles  shorter  than 
the  equatorial  diameter.  Observations  upon  the  heavenly 
bodies  show  that  other  planets  are  in  Ukc  manner  flattened 
at  their  poles. 

The  manner  in  which  the  centrifugal  force  acts  to  flatten  a  sphere, 
is  shown  experimentally  by  an  apparatus, 
represented  in  Fig.  1 4.  This  apparatus 
consists  of  a  vertical  rod  to  which  a  mo- 
tion of  rotation  may  be  imparted,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  13.  At  the  lower  part  of 
this  rod  four  strips  of  brass  are  firmly 
fastened  and  bent  into  circles,  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  lines;  their  upper  ends 
are  fastened  to  a  ring  which  is  free 
to  slide  up  and  down  the  rod.  When 
the  axis  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  the 
centrifugal  force  causes  the  ring  to  slide 
down  the  rod,  the  hoops  become  more 
curved,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the 
whole  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  flat- 
tened sphere. 

Maohin?!!. 

29.  A  Machine  is  any  contrivance  that  transmits  the 
action  of  a  force.  A  force  which  is  used  to  move  a  machine 
is  a  motor. 


Fig.  14 


Effect  on  tbe  weight    Explain  the  eooperimMU.     (29.)  What  is  a  Machine? 
What  l5  a  Motor? 

2* 
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When  we  cut  an  apple  with  a  knife,  the  hand  is  the  motor 
and  the  knife  is  a  machine, 

A  horse  drawing  a  cart  is  a  motor^  and  the  cart  which 
serves  to  utiUze  the  force  of  the  horse  is  a  machine. 

Water  turning  a  water-wheel,  wind  turning  a  wind-mill, 
and  steam  driving  a  locomotive,  are  all  motors. 

Machines  do  not  increase  the  energy  of  the  motors,  but  by  modi- 
fying their^action  they  enable  us  to  do  work  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  perform.  For  example,  by  the  aid  of  a  lever,  about  to  be 
described,  a  man  may  raise  a  weight  which  he  could  not  otherwise 
overcome.  ® 

The  liover. 

30.  A  Lever  is  an  inflexible  bar  free  to  turn  about  a 
fixed  point,  called  the  JFtdcncm^  and  acted  upon  by  two 
forces  which  tend  to  turn  it  in  opposite  directions.  The 
force  which  acts  as  a  motor,  is  called  the  JPower^  the  other 
one  is  called  the  JResistande. 

Levers  are  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  fulcrum  with  respect  to  the  power  and  resistance. 


Fig.  1&. 


Xever  of  the  first  class, — In  tliis  class  the  fulcrum  is  be- 
tween the  power  and  the  resistance.  Such  a  lever  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  is.  The  hand  is  the  power,  the  weight  P  is 
the  resistance,  and  the  fixed  jDoint  C  is  the  fulcrum.^ 


Examples.     What  is  1M  advcmtage  of  Machines  t    EitampU,    (30.)  What  is  a 
Lever  ?    How  many  cla£ses  ?    Give  examples  of  each  class. 
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Leoer  of  the  second  class, — In  this  class  the  fulcrum  is 
beyond  both  the  power  and  resistance,  and  nearest  the  re- 
sistance. Such  a  lever  is  shown  in  Fig.  IG.  The  power  is 
applied  at  By  the  resistance  at  A^  and  the  fulcrum  is  at  C. 


irig.  Id. 

Lever  of  the  third  class, — In  this  class,  the  fulcrum  is  be- 
yond both  the  power  and  the  resistance,  and  nearest  the 
power,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17. 

In  every  class  of  lever,  the  distances  from  the  fulcrum,  to 
the  power  and  resistance,  are  called  Lever  Arms,  In  each 
of  the  figures  in  this  article,  CB  is  the  lever  aim  of  the 
poAver,  and  CA  the  lever  ai'm  of  the  resistance. 


'-h 


Conditions  of  Equilibrium  of  the  Lever. 


31.  It  is  demonstrated  in  Mechanics  (Art.  78),  that  the 
effect  of  a  force  produced  by  the  aid  of  a  lever  increases  as 
its  lever  arm  increases,  so  that,  if  the  lever  arm  be  doubled 
or  tripled,  the  effect  of  the  force  is  always  doubled  or  tripled. 

What  are  tho  Lexer  Arms?  (31.)  What  is  the  relation  between  the  power  and 
resistance  1 
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Ildtoce  it  was  that  Archimedes  was  able  to  say,  that  he 
could  lift  the  world  if  he  had  a  place  on  which  to  rest  his 
lever. 


Fig.  17. 


Since  the  effect  of  a  force  increases  with  its  arm  of  leyer 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  power  and  resistance  may  be 
in  equilibrium,  that  they  should  be  to  each  other  inversely  as 
their  lever  arms.  That  is,  if  the  power  is  three  times  the 
resistance,  the  lever  arm  of  the  former  should  only  be  one 
third  as  long  as  that  of  the  latter,  and  so  on.  If  the  power 
is  equal  to  the  resistance,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium  when 
their  lever  arms  are  equal. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows,  that  the  power  is  always 
greater  than  the  resistance  in  the  third  class  of  levers,  and  less  thaa 
it,  in  the  second  class.  In  the  first  class  the  power  may  be  either 
greater  or  less  than  the  resistance.     We  say  in  common  language 

Between  the  power  and  velocity? 
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that  there  is  a  loss  of  power  in  using  a  lever  of  the  third  class,  •und 
a  gain  of  power  in  using  one  of  the  second  class. 

In  performing  any  work  with  a  lever,  tKe  paths  passed  over  by  the 
points  of  application  of  the  power  and  resistance  are  proportional  to 
their  lever  arms;  that  is,  the  longer  the  lever  arm  the  greater  the 
path  passed  over,  and  the  greater  its  velocity.  This  is  expressed  by 
saying,' that  what  is  gained  in  power  is  lost  in  velocity.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  we  say  there  is  no  real  gain  of  power  in  the  employ- 
ment of  a  lever. 

Examples  of  Levenu 

82.  Levers  are  of  continual  use  in  the  arts,  forming 
component  parts  of  nearly  every  machine. 


Pig.  18. 

A  pair  of  scissors  affords  an  example  of  the  first  class  of 
levers.  The  fulcrum  is  at  (7,  Fig.  18,  the  hand  furnishes 
the  power,  and  the  substance  to  be  cut  the  resistance. 

The  common  balance,  yet  to  b3  described,  is  a  lever  of  this  class 
as  is  also  the  handle  of  a  pump. 

'  The  ordinary  nut-cracker  is  an  example  of  levers  of  the 


Fig.  19. 

second  class.    The  fulcrum  is  at  (7,  Fig.  19 ;  the  power  is 
the  hand,  and  the  resistance  is  the  nut  to  be  cracked. 

/«  1her6  any  gain  of  power  in  uHnQ  a  lever  f    ( 32  )  Applications.    Explain 
the  scissors.    The  nut-cracker. 
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The  oars  of  a  boat  are  levers  of  the  second  class.  The  end  of  the 
oar  in  the  water  is  the  fulcrum,  the  hand  is  the  power,  and  the  boat, 
or  rather  tlie  resistance  of  the  water  which  it  has  to  overcome,  is  the 
resistance.  The  shears  employed  for  cutting  metals  belong  to  this 
class  of  levers. 

The  treadle  of  a  flax-spinner,  or  of  a  lathe,  is  an  example 
of  a  lever  of  the  third  khid.  The  fulcrum  is  at  (7,  Fig.  20, 
the  foot  is  the  power,  and  the  work  to  be  done  is  the 
resistance. 


Fig.  20. 

The  bones  of  the  animal  frame  arc  many  of  them  levers  of  this 
class.  Thus,  in  the  bone  of  the  forearm  in  man,  the  elbow  joint  is 
the  fulcrum,  the  muscle  attached  just  below  the  joint  is  the  power, 
and  a  weight  to  be  raised  is  the  resistance. 

Other  Machines. 

33.  Besides  the  lever  there  are  two  other  simple  ma- 
chines, the  cord  and  the  inclined  plane.    The  former  re- 

OaraofahoaU  Treadle  of  a  spinner.  Bontoftht,f<)rtarm,  (330  ^^^t  are  the 
other  simple  machines  ? 
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quires  no  description,  and  the  latter  will  be  explained  further 
on.  From  these  machines,  as  elements,  are  formed  by  com- 
bination, the  puOey^  the  tcheel  and  CLsde^  the  acrew^  and  the 
wedge.  These  seven  make  up  what  are  commonly  called 
the  Mechaniccd  Powers^  and  from  them  may  be  con- 
structed every  machine,  however  complicated.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  general  principles  of  Mechanism  and 
Machines,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Chapter  XI. 


III. — rSDlCIPLES    DKPEXDKST    ON    THE    ATTRACTION    OF    GRATITATION. 

Univenal  Giavitatioo.  "*~ 

84.  The  earth  exerts  a  force  of  attraction  upon  aU 
bodies  near  it,  tending  to  draw  them  towards  its  centre. 
This  force,  called  the  Force  of  Gravity^  when  unreasted 
imparts  motion,  and  the  body  is  said  to  faU;  when  resisted 
it  gives  rise  to  pressure,  which  is  called  Weight, 

Newton  showed  that  the  force  of  gravity,  as  exhibited 
at  the  earth's  sm-fiice,  is  only  a  particular  case  of  a  general 
attraction  extending  throughout  the  Universe,  and  contin- 
ually tending  to  draw  bodies  together.  This  general  at- 
traction he  called  Universdl  Gravitation,  It  is  mutually 
exerted  betwjeto  any  two  bodies  whatever,  and  it  is  by 
virtue  of  it  that  the  heavenly  bodies  are  retained  in  their 
orbits^. 

The  law  of  universal  gravitation  may  bo  easily  explained.  If  we 
take  the  mutual  attraction  of  two  units  of  mass,  at  a  unit's  distance 
from  each  other,  as  1,  then  will  their  mutual  attraction  at  any  other 
distance  be  equal  to  1  divided  by  the  square  of  that  distance ;,  thus, 
if  the  distance  is  2,  their  attraction  will  be  \  of  what  it  was  at  the 

What  macMnes  are  formed  by  combinations  of  simple  machines?  Name  the  Beven 
mechanical  powers.  (  34.)  What  is  the  Force  of  Gravity  ?  What  is  Its  effect  when 
nnrcdated?  When  resisted?  What  is  Universal  Gravitation?  Eaaplain  the  law 
9f  Uniwrsca  GravUaUon,  \ 
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distance  1 ;  if  their  distance  is  3,  their  attraction  will  be  ^  of  what 
it  was  at  the  distance  1,  and  so  on.  If  one  of  the  masses  contains 
f»  units  of  mass,  and  the  other  one  unit,  the  force  will  be  m  times  as 
great  as  though  they  were  both  units  of  mass  ]  that  is,  the  attraction 
will  be  equal  to  m,  divided  by  the  square  of  the  distance  between 
the  bodies.  If  the  second  body  contain  n  units  of  mass,  the  attraction 
will  be  n  times  as  great  as  before ;  that  is,  it  will  be  mrij  divided  by 
the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  bodies. 

This  law,  discovered  by  Nbwton,  may  be  expressed  as 
follows :  Any  two  bodies  exert  upon  each  other  a  mutual 
attraction^  which  varies  directly  as  the  product  of  their 
massesy  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  their  distance  apart. 

Sffdot  of  Oravitation  on  the  Planets. 

B5.  It  is  by  the  influence  of  gravitation  that  the  planets 
are  retained  in  their  orbits.  Their  motion  is  the  same  as 
though  they  had  been  projected  into  space  with  an  impulse, 
and  then  continually  drawn  from  the  right  lines  along  which 
inertia  tends  to  carry  them,  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun. 
The  planets  also  attract  the  sun,  but  their  masses  being  ex- 
ceedingly small  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  sun,  their 
effects  in  disturbing  its  position  are  exceedingly  small.  The 
orbits  of  the  planets  are  ellipses  differing  })nt  little  from 
circles. 

Force  of  Gravity. 

86.  The  Force  op  GRAvmr  is  that  force  of  attraction 
which  the  earth  exerts  upon  all  bodies,  tending  to  draw 
them  towards  its  centre. 

As  has  been  stated,  it  is  only  a  particular  case  of  Uni- 
versal Gravitation.  It  is,  therefore,  subject  to  the  same 
law,  that  is,  it  varies  directly  as  the  mass  of  the  body  acted 

Enunoiato  Nswtoh^s  law.  ( 35.)  What  is  the  effect  of  gravitation  on  the  planets  ? 
What  are  the  orbits  of  planets?  (3d.)  What  is  the  Force  of  Oravlty  ?  How  does 
U  varyf 
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tipon,  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  its  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth. 

The  shape  of  the  earth  has  been  shown  by  careful  measurement 
to  be  that  of  a  spheroid  ;  that  is,  of  a  sphere  slightly  flattened  at  the 
poles.  The  mean  radius  is  a  little  less  than  4000  miles.  On  ac- 
count of  the  flattening  of  the  earth  at  the  poles,  diflerent  points  are 
at  slightly  diflerent  distances  from  the  centre,  and  consequently  the 
force  of  gravity  varies  slightly  at  diflerent  places  on  the  surface. 
For  ordinary  purposes,  however,  we  may  regard  the  earth  as  a  per- 
fect sphere,  and  the  force  of  gravity  as  constant  all  over  its  surface. 


f 


Vertical  and  Horizontal  Iiines. 


37.  A  Vertical  Line  is  a  line  along  which  a  body 
fiills  freely.  All  vertical  lines  arc  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  but  for  places  near  together  they  may 
be  regarded  as  parallel. 

In  Fig.  21,  the  lines  ao  and  bo  are  verticals,  but  if  they  are  not 
far  apart,  their  convergence  is  so  small  that  they  may  be  taken  as 


Fig.  21. 

parallel.     If,  however,  their  distance  apart  is  considerable,  they  can 
not  be  regarded  as  parallel.     A  man  standing  erect  has  his  body  in 


What  ia  the  shape  of  the  earth?  (37)  What  is  a  Vertical  Line  ?  Where  do 
Tertioals  meet?  When  may  thoy  be  considered  parallel?  When  not  parallel  t  Jl- 
lastrate. 
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a  vertical,  and  it  may  happen  that  two  persons  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  globe,  as  at  JS  and  £',  may  both  stand  erect,  and  yet  their  heads 
be  turned  in  exactly  opposite  directions,  their  feet  being  turned 
towards  each  other.  Points  where  this  may  happen  are  said  to  be 
antipodes, 

A  Horizontal  Line,  or  Plane,  at  any  place  is  one 
which  is  perpendicular  to  a  vertical  line  at  that  place. 
The  surface  of  still  water  is  horizontal,  or  levd.  !Por  small 
areas  this  surface  may  be  regarded  as  a  plane^  but  when  a 
large  surface  is  considered,  as  the  ocean,  it  must  be  con- 
sidered as  curved,  conforming  to  the  general  outline  of  the 
earth's  surface. 

Upon  the  principle  of  verticals  and  hoidzontals,  all  of  our 
instruments  for  levelling  and  making  astronomical  obseiTa- 
tions  are  constructed. 

The  Plumb-Line. 

3§.  A  Plumb-Line,  is  a  line  having  a  heavy  body, 
usually  of  lead,  suspended  at  one  of  its  ends.  When  the 
other  end  is  held  in  the  hand,  the  lead,  tending  towai'ds  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  stretches  the  string  in  the  direction  of 
the  force  of  gravity. 

It  is  used  for  indicating  a  vertical  line.  In  Engineering  an4 
Architecture  it  is  of  continual  use.  For  determining  whether  a  wall 
is  vertical,  it  is  accompanied  by  a  square  plate,  whose  length  is 
just  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  cylindrical  leaden  weight,  and 
which  has  a  hole  at  its  middle  point,  just  large  enough  to  admit 
the  passage  of  the  string.  The  edge  of  the  plate  is  applied  to  the 
masonry,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  and  if  the  pluinb-bob  just  toudies  the 
wall,  it  must  be  vertical. 

Weight. 

.89.    The  Weight  of  a  body  is  the  pressure  which  it 

Whai  ar6  antipodes  t  What  is  a  Horizontal  Line,  or  Piano  ?  Level?  Appiioa- 
tions  to  instrnmenta.  (38.)  What  Ia  a  Plumb-Line?  Describo  it  and  its  use. 
(39.)  What  is  Weight? 
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exerts  upon  any  body  that  prevents  it  from  .fiilling  towards 
the  earth. 


Fig.  22. 


The  weight  of  a  body  is  due  to  the  force  of  graiity,  acting  upon 
all  of  its  particles,  but  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  force  of 
gravity.  Weight  is  only  the  effect  of  gravity  when  resisted  ]  when 
gravity  is  unresisted  it  produces  quite  another  effect,  that  is,  motion. 

At  the  same  place  the  weights  of  bodies  are  proportional  to  their 
masses,  or  the  quantities  of  matter  which  they  contain  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  the  weight  of  bodies  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  the  balance  ;  the  force  of  gravity  is  determined  by  the  velocity 
which  it  can  impart  to  a  body  in  a  certain  time,  as  will  be  shown 
more  fully  hereafter. 

Centre  of  Gravity. 

40.  The  Centre  of  Gravity  of  a  body  is  that  point 
through  which  the  direction  of  its  weight  always  passes. 

We  have  seen  that  the  weight  of  a  body  is  the  ^'^JJJf^faJ^ 
of  the  action  of  gravity  upon  all  of  its  particles      ij'isshown 


la  tniffht  the  same  as  ffratHy  t    How  is  weigfi^gtermined  f    Bbto  ia 
meaaured  t    (  40.)  What  is  the  Centre  of  GraTity  ? 


gravity 
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in  Mechanics,  that  whatever  may  be  the  form  of  a  body,  or 
whatever  may  be  its  position,  the  direction  of  its  weight 
always  passes  through  a  single  point.  This  point  is  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

The  determination  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  general  case 
requires  the  aid  of  mathematics,  but  in  many  cases  its  position  is 
evident.  In  a  uniform  straight  bar,  it  is  at  the  middle  point.  In  a 
square,  or  a  rectangular,  or  a  circular,  or  an  elliptical  disk  it  is  at  the 
centre,  or  middle  point,  and  so  on. 

4-  Squilibzitim  of  heavy  Bodies. 

41,  The  centre  of  gravity  being  the  point  at  which  the 
weight  is  applied,  it  follows  that,  if  this  point  is  held  fast  by 
any  support  whatever,  the  effect  of  the  weight  is  completely 
counteracted,  and  the  body  will  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

If  a  body  has  but  a 
single  point  of  support, 
it  can  be  in  equilibrium 
only  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  lies  somewhere 
on  a  vertical  through  that 
point.  An  example  is 
shown  in  Fig.  23,  which 
represents  a  boy  balanc- 
ing a  cane  upon  his  finger. 
In  the  figure,  g  is  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and 
that  point  must  be  kept 
exactly  over  the  point  of 
•support.  This  is  a  case 
of  unstable  equilibriufn. 

J£  a  body  has  but  two 
points  of  support,  it  can 


Fig.  28. 


Wh&rs  in  the  csntre  of  gravity  of  a  straighX  Hnef  Of  a  tqttare  t  Rectangle  t 
Circlet  Ellipse  t  (41.)  When  is  a  body  in  eqnilibriam  ?  When  a  body  rests  oo 
a  point,  where  must  the  centre  of  gravity  b©  ?    Example. 
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be  in  equilibrium  only  when  its  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  a 
vertical  drawn  through  some  point  of  the  line  joining  these 
two  points.  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  24,  which  repre- 
sents a  man  standing  on  stilts.  To  be  in  equilibiium,  his 
centre  of  gravity  must  be  exactly  over  the  line  joining  the 
feet  of  his  stilts.  This  is  also  a  case  of  unstable  equU 
librium. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


The  art  of  balancfns^,  in  which  circus-riders  and  rope-dancers  are 
so  expert,  consists  in  skillfully  keeping  the  centre  of  gravity  sup- 
ported. 

If  a  body  has  three  supports  not  in  ,a  straight  line,  it  will 
be  in  equilibrium  when  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  on  a  ver- 
tical drawn  through  any  point  of  the  triangle  formed  by 
joining  these  points.  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig.  25, 
which  represents  a  three-legged  table.  The  centre  of 
gravity  being  at  g^  the  table  will  be  in  equilibrium  so  long 
as  the  vertical  through  that  point  pierces .  the  triangle 
formed  by  uniting  the  feet  of  the  table. 

When  it  rests  on  two  points?    Exiftnplc.    When  on  three  points?    Example. 
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If  a  body  has  four  or  more  supports,  the  condition  ct 
equilibrium  'will  be  analogous  to  that  just  explained.  In 
this  case,  if  the  outer  points  of  support  be  joined  by  lines, 
they  will  form  a  polygon,  called  the  Polygon  of  Support^ 
and  the  body  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  on  a  vertical  drawn  through  any  point  of  this 
polygon. 

Different  kinds  of  Equilibrium. 

42.  When  bodies  are  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  have  one  or  more  points  of  support,  three  kinds 
of  equilibrium  may  exist:  Stable^  Unstable^  and  Neutral 
JEJqidlihrmin. 

1.  Stable  Equillbrktm, — ^A  body  is  in  stable  equilibrium^ 
when,  on  being  slightly  disturbed  from  its  state  of  rest,  it 
tends  of  itsell*  to  return  to  that  state. 


Fig.  20.  Flj.  27. 

This  will  be  the  case  ^^  hen  the  centre  of  gravity  is  lower 
ill  its  position  of  rest  than  it  is  in  any  of  the  neighboring 
positions,  for  in  this  case  the  weight  of  the  body  acting  at 


When  on  fonr  or  more-polnfs?    Vi'hnf.  is  the  Polysron  of  Snpport?    (42.)  What 
are  the  three  cases  of  equilibrium  ?     What  is  Stable  Equilibiium  ?     Illustiate. 
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the  centre  of  gi-avity  tends  to  keep  it  in  tlie  lowest  position. 
If  slightly  disturbed  from  the  lowest  position,  the  weight 
will  act  to  draw  it  back,  and  so  establish  the  equilibrium. 

Wc  have  an  example  of  stable  equilibrium  represented  in  Figs.  26 
and  27.  which  represent  images  often  met  with  in  the  toy  shops. 
Ii'  the  image  be  inciincd  to  one  side,  as  shown  in  Fig.  27,  it  will  by 
its  own  weight  right  itself,  and  take  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  26. 
These  figures  are  hollow  and  light,  and  are  ballasted  with  lead  at 
their  lower  part  so  as  to  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  very  low.  The 
result  is,  that  when  the  figure  is  inclined,  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
raised,  and  the  weight  acts  to  restore  it.  The  figure  settles  in  its  prim- 
itive state  of  rest  only  after  several  oscillations,  which  are  due  to  the 
inertia  of  the  body.  The  explanation  of  this  oscillation  is  the  same 
as  that  given  for  the  oscillation  of  the  pendulum. 

2.  Unstable  Eqaillhrhim, — A  body  is  in  vnstable  eqni- 
librium^  when,  on  being  slightly  disturbed  from  its  state  of 
rest,  it  does  not  tend  to  return  to  that  state,  but  continues 
to  depart  from  it  more  and  more. 

This  will  be  the  case  when  the  centre  of  gravity  is  higher 
in  its  position  of  rest  than  in  any  of  the  neighboring  posi- 
tions. When  the  body  is  slightly  disturbed,  the  weight 
acts  not  only  to  prevent  its  return,  but  also  to  cause  it  to 
descend  still  lower. 

We  have  examples  of  unstable  equilibrium  shown  in  Figs.  23 
and  24.  In  Fig.  23;  the  cane  may  overturn  in  any  direction,  whilst 
in  Fig.  24,  the  man  will  overturn  about  the  line  joining  the  bottom 
of  his  stilts. 

3.  Neutral  Equilibrium;  —  A  body  is  in  neutral  equi- 
librium^  when,  on  being  slightly  disturbed,  it  has  no  tend- 
ency either  to  return  to  its  primitive  state,  or  to  depart 
further  from  it. 

This  will  be  the  ca  e  when  the  centre  of>^  gravity  is  at  the 


Example.     What  is  Unstoble  Equilibrium?     Illustrate.     Examples,    What   la 
Neutral  E<iuilibrium  ?    Illustrate. 
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same  height  in  its  position  of  rest  as  in  the  neighboring 
positions. 

We  have  an  example  of  this  kind  of  equilibrium  in  a  ball  resting 
on  a  horizontal  table. 


Fig.  28. 

Stability  of  Bodies. 

43.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  articles, 
it  follows  that  bodies  will  in  general  be  most  stable  when 
their  bases  are  largest.  For  in  such  cases,  even  after  a  con- 
siderable inclination,  the  line  of  direction  of  the  weight  will 


Example.    (43*)  What  bodies  are  moat  stable  ? 
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pass  Trithin  the  original  polygon  of  support,  and  the  \reight 
will  act  to  return  the  body  to  its  o.  igiual  state  of  rest. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  find  cliaii*s,  lamps,  chandeliei-Js  and 
many  other  £imiliar  ntansils  constructed  with  broad  bases, 
to  render  them  more  stable. 

The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  is  so  much  inclined  that  it  appears 
about  to  fall ;  yet  it  stands,  because  the  vertical  through  the  ccutro 
of  gravity  passes  wiiliin  tlic  base  of  the  tower.  Fig.  ZS  represents 
a  tower  at  Bologna,  which  is  even  more  inclined  than  that  at  Pisa. 
This  tower  was  built  in  the  year  1112.  and  received  its  inclination 
from  unequal  ECttling  of  the  ground  on  which  it  \va.s  built.  !t  docs 
not  fall,  because  the  veitical  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  G,  passes 
within  its  base. 

In  the  cases  considered,  the  position  of  Ihe  centre  of  gravity  re- 
mains the  same  Icr  the  same  Lody.  With  men  and  raiinials  tho 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  changes  with  every  cliaugo  of  atii- 
tude,  which  requires  a  pi*oper  adjustment  of  tho  feet,  to  maintain  a 
position  of  stability. 


Fig.  20.  Fig.  SO. 


When  a  man  carries  a  burden,  as  shown  in  Fig.  29,  he  leans  for- 
ward, that  the  direction  of  his  own  weight  with  that  of  his  burden 


JSbppiain  fh€  HaldUty  qfihs  Imo^rt  of  Pita  and  Bologna,   JToto  do  mon  and 
amimahmaMaina$uai4potiHant   JUutiratc 
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may  pass  between  his  feet.  When  a  man  carries  a  weight  in  ono 
hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  30,  he  throws  his  body  toward  the  opposite 
side  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  art  of  rope-dancing,  the  great  difficulty  consists  in  keeping 
the  centre  of  gravity  exactly  over  the  rope.  To  attain  this  result 
the  more  easily,  a  rope-dancer  carries  a  long  pole,  called  a  balancing 
pole,  and  when  he  feels  himself  inclining  towards  one  side,  he  ad- 
vances his  pole  towards  the  other  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  over  the  rope,  thus  preserving  his  equilibrium. 
The  rope-dancer  is  in  a  continual  state  of  unstable  equilibrium. 

The  Balance. 

44.    A  Balance  is  a  machine  for  weighing  bodiea 

Balances  are  of  continual  use  in  commerce  and  the  arts, 
in  the  laboratory,  and  in  physical  researches;  they  are  con- 
sequently extremely  various  in  their  forms  and  modes  of 
construction.  We  shall  only  describe  that  form  which  is  in 
most  common  use  in  the  shops. 

It  consists  of  a  metallic  bar,  AB  (Fig.  31),  called  the 
Beam^  which  is  simply  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  At  its 
middle  point  is  a  knife-edged  axis,  w,  called  the  Fulcrum. 
The  ftilcrum  projects  from  the  sides  of  the  beam,  and  rests 
on  two  supports  at  the  top  of  a  firm  and  inflexible  standard. 
The  knife-edged  axis,  and  the  supports  on  which  it  rests,  are 
both  of  hardened  steel,  and  nicely  polished,  in  order  to  make 
the  friction  as  small  as  possible.  At  the  extremities  of  the 
beam  are  suspended  two  plates  or  basins,  called  Scale  Pans^ 
in  one  of  which  is  placed  the  body  to  be  weighed,  aiid  in 
the  other  the-weights  of  iron  or  brass  to  counterpoise  it. 
Finally,  a  needle  projecting  from  the  beam,  and  playing  in 
front  of  a  graduated  scale,  o,  serves  to  show  when  the  beam 
is  exactly  horizontal. 

Bxiplain  the  prindpU  of  rope-dancing:  (  44,)  What  is  a  balanco  ?  Explain  t^e 
details  of  tbe  CQ(DPioq  Balance.  T}xo  Heain.  The  Fulcruxo.  The  Scale  Pons^  The 
Scale. 
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To  weigh  a  body,  we  placu  it  in  one  of  the  scale  puis, 
and  then  put  weights  into  the  other  pan  until  the  beam 


Fig.  81. 


becomes  horizontal.    The  weights  put  in  the  second 
uidicate  the  weight  of  the  body. 


How  ttr©  bodies  weighed  ? 
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Beqaisites  for  a  good  Balance. 

45.  A  good  balance  ought  to  satisfy  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

1.  The  lever  arms,  An  and  J?w,  should  be  exactly  equal. 

We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  lever,  that  its  arms  must  be  equal, 

order  that  there  may  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  power  and 

resistance,  when  these  are  equal.     If  the  arms  are  not  equal,  the 

weights  placed  in  one  scale  pan  will  not  indicate  the  exact  weight 

of  the  body  placed  in  the  other. 

2.  The  balance  should  be  sensitive.;  that  is,  it  should  turn 
on  a  very  small  difference  of  weights  in  the  two  scale  pans. 

This  requires  the  fulcrum  and  its  supports  to  be  very  hard  and 
smooth,  so  as  to  produce  little  friction.  By  making  the  needle  long, 
a  slight  variation  from  the  horizontal  will  be  more  readily  per- 
ceived. 

3.-  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  beam  and  scale  pans 
should  be  slightly  below  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum. 

If  it  were  in  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  would  not  come 
to  a  horizontal  position  when  the  scales  were  equally  loaded,  but 
would  remain  in  any  position  where  it  might  chance  to  be  placed. 
If  it  were  above  the  edge  of  the  fulcrum,  the  beam  would  remain 
horizontal  if  placed  so,  but  if  slightly  deflected,  it  would  tend  to 
overturn  by  the  actioij  of  the  weight  of  the  beam. 

The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  comes  to  the  edge  of 
the  fulcrum,  the  more  accurate  it  will  be  ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  it  w^ould  turn  more  slowly,  and  might  finally  come  to 
turn  too  slowly  to  be  of  use  for  weighing. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  scale  pans  are  heavily 
loaded,  an  increased  weight  is  thrown  on  the  fulcrum,  which 


( 4.5,)  Explain  the  requlsUea  of  a  pood  balance.    1.  Lever  arms.     lUuttraU. 
'tireBesa.    lUuHraU.    8.  Position  of  centre  of  gravity.    lUustntU, 
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cnnscs  an  increase  of  friction,  and  consequently  a  diminiv 

lion  of  sensitiveness. 


Methods  of  Testing  a  'RyiiaiK^p^ 

46.  To  see  \rhether  the  anns  are  of  equal  length,  let  n 
body  be  phced  in  one  scale  pan,  and  counterbalanced  by 
weights  put  in  the  other ;  then  change  places  with  the  body 
and  the  weights.  If  the  beam  remains  horizontal  after  this 
change,  the  arms  are  of  equal  length,  otherwise  the  balance 
is  false. 

To  test  the  sensitiveness,  load  the  balance  and  bring  the 
beam  to  a  hoi-izontal  position,  then  deflect  it  slightly  by  a 
small  force  and  see  whether  it  returns  slowly  to  its  former 
position.  It  ought  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest  by  a  succes- 
sion of  oscillations. 

Method  of  w^nighiTig  oGrrectly  with  a  liedse  Balaxice. 

47.  To  weigh  a  body  with  a  false  balance,  place  it  in 
one  scale  pan  and  counterbalance  it  by  any  heavy  matter, 
as  shot  or  sand,  placed  in  the  other  pan.  Then  take  out 
the  body  and  replace  it  by  weights  which  will  exactly  re- 
store the  eqailibrium  of  the  balance.  The  weights  will  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  reason  for 
this  method  is  apparent. 

Ziaws  of  felling  bodies. 

4§.  When  bodies  starting  from  a  state  of  rest  fell  freely 
in  vacuum,  that  is,  without  experiencing  any  resistance, 
they  conform  to  the  following  laws: 

1.  AU  bodies  faU  equally  fast. 


(  46i)  ITnw  is  a  balance  to  be  tested?    ( 47.)  How  may  a  body  be  weighed  cor- 
KCtly  by  a  faho  balance  ?    (48.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  falling  bodies  ? 
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When  resisted  by  the  air,  bodies  whose  bulk  is  very  large  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  fall  more  slowly  than  those  whose  bulk  is 
small ;  thus,  a  soap-bubble  falls  more  slowly  than  a  bullet. 

2.  The  velocities  acquired  during  the  fall  are  propor- 
tional to  tJie  times  occupied  infaUlng, 

A  body  acquires  a  velocity  of  32j  feet  in  one  second;  it  will 
therefore  acquire  a  velocity  of  64^  feet  in  two  seconds,  a  velocity  of 
96J  feet  in  three  seconds,  and  so  on. 

3.  The  spaces  passed  over  are  proportional  to  the  squares 
of  the  times  occupied  in  falling. 

A  body  falls  from  rest  through 
^^A  ^®^*  ^^  °"®  second ;  it  will 
therefore  fall  4  x  1 6^ ,  or  64J,  in  two 
seconds,  9x16^,  oc  144J  feet,  in 
three  seconds,  16x16^,  or  257| 
feet  in  four  seconds,  and  so  on. 

The  first  law  is  venfied  by 
the  following  experiment.  A 
glass  tube,  six  feet  long  (Fig. 
82)^  is  closed  at  one  end,  and 
at  the  other  it  has  a  stop-cock, 
by  which  it  can  be  closed  or 
opened  at  pleasure.  A  small 
leaden  ball  and  a  feather  are  in- 
troduced within  the  tube.  So 
long  as  the  tube  is  full  of  air,  if 
it  be  suddenly  inverted,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  ball  reach- 
es the  bottom  sooner  than  the 
feather.  If  now  the  air  be  ex- 
hausted   by  means   of  an  air- 


JEfect  of  atmotpherio  reHstance.    What  is  the  second  law  ?    Ilhtstrate,    Third 
law  ?    JUuHrate.    How  is  the  first  law  verified? 
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pump,  and  the  tube  suddenly  inrerted,  both  the  ball  and 
the  feather  will  be  seen  to  £ill  through  the  length  of  the 
tube  in  the  same  time.  This  experiment,  besides  verifying 
the  law,  shows  also  that  the  air  offers  a  resistance,  which  is 
greater  for  light  than  for  heavy  bodies.  This  resistance  is 
proportional  to  the  sur£ice  offered  to  the  direction  of  the 
fall. 

The  second  law  is  a  consequence  of  inertia  and  the  con- 
tinued action  of  gi-avity.  The  velocity  generated  in  the 
first  second  is  to  be  added  to  that  generated  in  the  next 
second,  to  obtain  the  velocity  generated  in  two  seconds. 
This  must  be  twice  that  generated  in  the  first  second.  This 
again  must  be  added  to  that  generated  in  the  third  second, 
to  obtain  that  generated  in  three  seconds.  This  then  must 
be  three  times  that  generated  in  the  first  second,  and 
so  on. 

.  The  explanation  of  the  third  law  will  be  better  under- 
stood after  having  considered  the  nature  of  the  inclined 
plane,  which  is  discussed  in  the  succeeding  articles. 

The  Xndined  Piano. 

49.  An  INCLINED  Plane  is  a  plane  which  is  inclined  to 
a  hoiTzo^tal  plane;  thus,  AJB,  Fig.  33,  is  an  inclined  plane. 

When  a  body  rests  on  a  horizontal  plane,  as  for  example 
on  a  table,  the  action  of  gravity  tending  to  draw  it  down 
is  completely  counteracted  by  the  resistance  of  the  plane, 
and  it  remains  at  rest.  It  is  not  so,  however,  when  a  body 
is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane.  In  this  case,  the  action  of 
gravity  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  one  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The 
action  of  the  firgt  component  is  counteracted  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  plane,  whilst  the  second  component  causes 

What  other  principle  does  the  experiment  show?      Explain  the  reason  of  the 
Mcoad  latr.    (  40.>  What  Is  an  IndlBod  Plane  ?    Explain  its  principle. 
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the  body  to  move  down  the  plane.  Now,  this  last  force  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  a  fourth,  a 
lifih,  or  a  sixth,  according  to  the  inclination,  but  it  obeys 
the  same  laws  that  the  entire  force  would,  in  cauang  a  body 
to  full. 

Vexifioation  c^  the  third  Lav  of  falling  Bodies. 

50*  To  verify  the  third  law  of  falling  bodies,  we  con- 
struct a  plane  with  a  slight  inclination  and  divide  it  into 
100  equal  paits,  as  shown  in  Fig.  33.  TVe  then  ascertain 
by  successive  trials  at  what  division  of  the  scale  a  leaden 
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ball  must  be  placed  to  roll  to  the  bottom  -4,  in  one  second; 
suppose  at  the  sixth  division.  If  now  the  ball  be  placed  at 
the  twenty-fourth  division,  it  will  roll  to  the  bottom  in  two 
seconds ;  if  placed  at  the  fifty-fourth  diviaon,  it  will  roll 
down  in  three  seconds;  if  placed  at  the  ninety-sixth  divi-. 
sion,  it  will  roll  down  in  four  seconds,  and  so  on. 

Hence,  we  conclude  that,  the  spaces  passed  over  are  pro- 
portional to  the  squares  of  the  tmies, 

(  50.)  llovr  Is  tho  tWrd  law  of  falling  bodies  veriflod  ? 
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Applications  of  the  Xnolinad  Plane. 

51.  When  a  body  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane,  that 
component  of  its  weight  which  acts  to  move  it  down  the 
p^x:i3,  becomes  smaller  as  its  inclination  diminishes.  Hence, 
ihj  force  required  to  draw  a  body  up  an  inclined  piano, 
will  become  smaller  as  the  inclination  diminishes.  This 
principle  is  often  utilized  in  the  Arts;  thus,  to  raise  abeavy 
body  to  a  height,  we  construct  an  inclined  plane,  up  which 
it  may  be  easily  drawn. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  principle  that  roads  are  con- 
structed  to  ascend  high  hills  and  mountains,  as  shoA^m  in 
Fig.  34.     Such  a  road  consists  of  a  succession  of  planes 
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lying  in  different  directions,  which  may  be  equally  or  un- 
cqnally  inclined  to  the  horizon. 


(51.)  WbaiisUieiueortbeiiioIXAedplaM  lotbeArtsr   Eiptein ite  appHoattop 

8* 
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It  18  according  to  the  principle  of  the  inclined  plane  that 
water  flows  along  rivers  and  canals.  The  steeper  the  in- 
clined planes  which  form  their  beds,  the  more  rapid  their 
currents. 

In  mechanics,  two  inclined  planes,  wound  about  a  cylin- 
der, constitute  the  screw ;  hence  the  principle  of  the  screw 
is  but  a  modification  of  that  of  the  inclined  pkne.  The 
wedge  is  made  up  of  two  inclined  planes,  placed  back  to 
back ;  hence  its  principle  is  also  but  a  modification  of  that 
of  the  inclined  plane. 


The  FendolTaii. 

M,  A  Pekdulum  is  a  heavy  body  suspended  from  a 
horizontal  axis  about  which  it  is  free  to  vibrate.  Thus,  the 
ball  m,  suspended  from  (7,  by  a  string,  Figs.  35  and  36,  is  a 
pendulum. 

When  the  centre  of  the  ball, 
m,  is  exactly  below  the  point 
of  BUPpension  C,  Fig,  35,  it  is 
ia  equilibrium,  for  in  that  po- 
sition the  action  of  gravity  is 
resisted  by  the  tension  of  the 
string.  If,  however,  the  ball 
be  drawn  aside  to  n,  Fig.  36, 
it  is  no  longer  in  equilibrium, 
for  in  that  position  the  force 
of  gravity  acts  to  draw  it  back 
to  m,  at  which  point  it  will 
arrive  with  the  same  velocity  as  though  it  had  fallen  through  tbe 
vertical  height  om.  In  consequence  of  its  inertia  and  acquired 
velocity,  the  ball  does  not  stop  at  m,  but  moves  on  towards  p.  In 
descending  from  n  to  m,  the  force  of  gravity  acts  as  an  accelerating 


Fig.8& 


Fig.  86 


Explain  the  flow  of  rivem.    What  Is  the  eerew.?    What  Is  the  wedge?    On  what 
prlDotpto  do  they  act  r    ( S2»)  What  is  a  Peodalum?    What  caitdcs  the  pendvbtm 


to  vibraie  t   Ebaptain  the  artian  <»  ^etaik 
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force,  bat  ia  ascending  from  m  Ho  p,  it  acts  as  a  retarding  force, 
hence  the  ball  mo\'«s  slower  and  slower  till  it  reaches  p.  The  dis- 
tance mp  would  be  rigorously  equal  to  mn^  were  it  not  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air. 

The  bally  having  reached  p.  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  at  n ; 
the  weight  again  acts  to  draw  it  back  to  m,  whence,  by  virtue  of  its 
inertia  and  velocity,  it  again  rises  to  n,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

This  backward  and  forward  motion  is  called  Oscillalori/  Motion, 
A  single  excursion  from  «  to  p,  or  from  p  to  n,  is  called  a  Simple 
OscillniioHy  or  Vibration.  An  excuruon  from  n  to  ii,  and  back  again 
to  n,  is  called  a  Double  OscUlation.  The  angle,  pCn,  is  called  the 
angle  of  the  Amplitude  of  the  oscillation. 

In  consequence  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  amplitude  is  con- 
tinually diminishing,  and  the  ball  eventually  comes  to  rest,  though 
often  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours. 

IBi&ple  and  Oomponnd  Pendulums. 

53.  A  Simple  Pendulum  is  such  a  pendulum  as  would 
be  formed  by  suspending  a  single  material  point,  with  a 
string  destitute  of  weig^it. 

Such  a  pendulum  may  exist  in  theory,  and  is  thus  useful  ia 
arriving  at  the  laws  of  oscillation,  but  in  practice  it  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  making  the  ball  very  small  and  the  string  very 
fine. 

A  Compound  Pendulum  is  any  heavy  body  which  is  free 
to  oscillate  about  a  horizontal  axis. 

It  may  be  of  any  form,  but  in  general  it  consists  of  a  stem  T, 
Fig.  38,  which  is  either  of  wood  or  metal.  The  stem  terminates 
above  in  a,  thin  and  flexible  plate,  a,  usually  of  steel ;  it  terminates 
below  in  a  disk  of  metal  L,  called  the  hch^  which  disk  is  of  a  len- 
ticular shape,  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  motion  may  be  as 
little  as  possible. 

WTuU  in  oidHary  MoHont  What  is  an  OscUlation  or  Vibration  t  What  is 
iisAmpHPudst  What  ^ct  has  ths  cUron  ribrationt  (53.)  What  Is  a  Simple 
Faodulam?  Is  U  r^al  or  ideal  t  What  is  a  Compound  Peadalum?  Eaoplainiis 
conetr%cUo%» 
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Laws  of  Oaoillation  of  tho  Pendulum. 

5^.  The  oscillations  of  the  pendulum  take  place  v\ 
acccrdaiice  with  the  following  laws : 

1 .  J*or  2:>enclulums  of  unequal  lengthsy  the  times  of  oscilr 
latlon  are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  tJielr  lengths, 

2.  For  the  same  pendulum^  tJic  time  ofosciUattan  is  inde- 
nendent  of  the  amplitude,  provided  t/ie  ampllt^ide  be  small. 

,  j^'jr  pendulums  of  the  same  length,  tJie  time  of  oscUlOr 
tion  is  independent  of  the  nature  oftlie  material. 

Pendulums  of  wood,  iron,  copper,  glass,  all  teinj  of  tho  same 
length,  will  all  oscillato  in  tho  same  time. 

4.  JPbr  the  same  pemdulum  at  different  places,  tlie  times 
of  oscillation  are  inverseli/  as  the  square  roots  of  the  force 
of  gravity  at  those  places. 

Th(^o  laws  arc  deduced  from  a  course  of  mathematical  reasoning 
on  tho  theoretical  simple  pendulum,  but  they  may  bo  verified  experi- 
mentally by  employing  a  very  small  ball  of  platinum,  or  other  heavy 
metal,  and  suspending  it  with  a  very  fine  silk  thread. 

To  verify  the  first  law  with  such  a  pendulum,  we  begin  by  making 
it  vibrato,  and  then  counting  tho  number  of  vibrations  in  one  minute. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  makes  sevcnfy-tvvo  per  minute.  Now 
make  the  string  four  times  as  long  as  before,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  the  pendulum  makes  only  thirty-six  oscillations  per  minute. 
If  tho  string  is  made  nine  times  as  long  as  in  the  first  instance,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  pendulum  makes  only  twenty-four  oscillations  per 
minute,  and  so  on.  In  the  second  case  the  time  of  oscillation  is  twice 
as  great,  and  in  the  third  case  it  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  the  first 
case.  Now.  because  two,  three,  &e.,  are  the  square  root»  of  four, 
nine,  &:c.,  it  follows  that  the  law  is  verified. 

To  verify  the  second  law,  let  the  same  pendulum  oscillate,  at  first 

(64. )  What  Is  the  first  law  of  vibration  ?  The  soconi  law  ?  The  thlr<l  law  ?  lUun^ 
i  ate.  The  foatth  law?  I/oto  ar€  the^B  latca  dtducedf  Jloia  U  tktfirtft  law 
9Ar\fiedt   Ihm  <d  the  seooitd  law  wi^t 
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through  an  are.  pn,  and  then  through  any  other  are,  rg ;  it  will  h% 
found  that  the  number  of  oscillationa  per  minute  is  the  same  in  each 
case.  Hence  tho  law  is  verified.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  law 
does  not  hold  true  unless  the  arcs,  pn  and  rg,  are  very  small,  that 
is,  not  more  than  three  or  four  degrees. 

The  property  of  pendulums,  that  their  times  of  oscillation  are 
independent  of  the  amplitude  of  vibration,  is  designated  by  the  name 
isochronism,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying  eqtud  times;  oscilla- 
tions psrformed  in  equal  times  are  called  isochronal. 

Galileo  first  discovered  the  fact  that  small  oscillations  of  a  pen* 
dulum  were  isochronal,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
is  stated  that  ho  was  led  to  the  discovery  by  noticing  the  oscillations 
of  a  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  the  Cathedral  of  Pisa. 

Applications  of  the  Pendulum. 

55.  On  account  of  the  isochronism  of  its  vibrations,  the 
pendulum  has  been  applied  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
clocks.  It  was  first  used  for  this  purpose  in  1667,  by 
HuYGHENS,  a  Dutch  philosopTier.  The  motive  power  of  a 
clock  is  sometimes  a  weight  acting  by  a  cord  wound  around 
a  drum,  and  sometimes  a  coiled  spring  similar  to  a  Avatch 
spring.  These  motors  act  to  set  a  train  of  wheel-work  in 
motion,  which  in  turn  imparts  motion  to  the  hands  that 
move  round  the  dial  to  point  out  the  hour.  It  is  to  impart 
unifonnity  of  motion  to  this  train  of  wheel-work  that  the 
pendulum  is  used. 

Fig.  38  shows  the  mechanism  by  means  of  which  the  pendulum 
acts  OS  a  regulator.  A  toothed  wheel,  R,  called  a  scape  wheel,  is 
connected  with  the  train  driven  by  the  motor,  and  this  scape  wheel  is 
checked  by  an  anchor,  win,  which  is  attached  to  the  pendulum  and 
vibrates  with  it.  The  anchor  has  two  projecting  points,  m  and  n, 
called  pallets,  which  engage  alternately  with  the  teeth  of  the  scape 
wheel,  in  such  a  manner  i\i^X  only  one  tooth  can  pass  at  each  swing 

Limitation.  What  in  iwchroniam  t  When  nr$  vibraOaM  isrnshronal  t  Who 
diattfvered  ih*  pendvlum^  and  tohenf  (55.)  What  is  tbe  principal  use  of  tho 
pomltilam?  What  is  tb«  motor  la  a  dock?  What  is  the  aae  oTHMpMidalamt 
Ik^kUm  ike  acUim  ^ftk6  prndviumoB  a  rtffulaio^ 
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of  the  pendulum.  The  motor  turns  the  Bcape  wheel  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrow  until  one  of  the  teeth  comes  in  contact  with  the  pallet, 
m,  which  stops  the  motion  of  the  wheel-work 
till  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  lifts  the  pallet,  m, 
from  hetween  the  two  teeth,  when  a  single 
tooth  passes  and  the  wheel*  work  moves  on 
until  again  arrested  by  the  pallet,  n,  falling 
hetween  two  teeth  on  the  other  side.  A 
second  swing  of  the  pendulum  lifts  out  the 
pallet,  n,  suffers  another  tooth  to  pass,  when 
the  wheel- work  is  again  arrested  by  the  pallet, 
m,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  beats  of  the 
pendulum  being  isochronous,  the  interval  of 
time  between  the  consecutive  escape  of  two 
teeth  is  always  constant,  and  thus  the  motion 
of  the  wheel- work  is  kept  uniform.  The  loss 
of  force  which  the  pendulum  continually  ex- 
periences, is  supplied  by  the  motor  through 
the  scape  wheel  and  the  anchor.  This  is 
called  the  sustaining  power  of  the  pendulum. 
Owing  to  expansion  and  contraction  from 
variations  of  temperature,  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  varies,  and  according  to  the  first 
law,  its  time  of  vibration  changes.  In  nice 
clocks  this  change  is  compensated  by  a  com- 
bination of  metals.  In  common  clockS;  it  is 
rectified  by  lengthening  or  shortening  the  pen- 
dulum by  a  nut  and  screw,  shown  at  v.  by 
means  of  which  the  lenticular  bob  may  be 
moved  up  and  down.  In  summer  the  pendu- 
lum elongates  and  the  clock  loses  time,  or  runs  , 
too  slow ;  this  is  rectified  by  screwing  up  the  ' 
nut  and  shortening  the  pendulum.  In  winter 
the  pendulum  contracts  and  the  clock  gains 
time ;  this  is  rectified  by  unscrewing  the  nut 
and  lengthening  the  pendulum. 


Fig.  88. 


What  effect  have  voHaUona  of  temperature  on  the  pendulum  t  How  are  these 
^ectacompen9<ftedinn4c9ciocb8t  Sow  i»  oommon  docka  t  Why  do  clocks  loM 
Idmeinsumtmeraridgaiaiiim^ig^W^^t  ,. 


OBATITATtOK* 


ea- 


In  accordance  with  tho  principle  enunciated  in  the  fourth  law,  the 
pendulum  has  been  used  to  determine  the  intensity  of  gravity  at 
diiferent  points  on  the  earth's  surface.  In  this  way  it  has  been 
shown  that  the  velocity  acquired  by  a  body  falling  in  vacuum  for 
one  second,  is  32j  feet,  in  the  latitude  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It 
has  been  found  by  careful  experiment  that  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  seconds  in  New  York,  is  a  little  over  39  inches. 

The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at  any  place  being 
constant,  it  has  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  English 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  and  from  the  English  we 
have  taken  our  o^vn  system. 

The  pendulum  has 
been  successfully  em- 
ployed by  M.  Fou- 
CAULT,  a  Fi-ench  phy- 
sicist of  our  own  day, 
to  demonstrate  the 
daily  rotation  of  our 
globe.  The  details 
of  his  experiment  are 
too  abstruse  to  be 
given  in  this  place. 


The  Metronome. 

56.  The  Metro- 
nome is  a  soit  of 
pendulum  employed 
by  musicians  and 
others  to  mark  equal 
intervals  of  time.  It 
is  shown  in  Fig.  39. 
It  consists  of  a  pen- 


Fig.  89. 


WTiat  principle  mahlM  w  to  meamre  the  force  of  gramtyt  Bow  far  does  a 
body  faUin  one  second?  What  is  the  lenffth  of  a  seconds  pendulum  in  New 
York  f  Application  -to  weights  and  meaanres?  What  «ppll»tlon  did  Fovoavlt^ 
loakb  of  thopendulnm?    (66.)  What  la  a  Mctwnonaet  , 
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dulum  C5,  suspended  at  O.  A  weight,  A^  slides  along  the 
rod  (7,  and  may  be  sot  so  as  to  make  the  vibrations  as  slow 
or  as  rapid  as  may  be  desired.  The  instrument  is  set  by 
means  of  a  scale,  marked  on  the  rod,  so  that  any  number 
of  oscillations  may  be  made  in  a  minute.  The  pendulum  is 
sustained  by  a  coiled  spring  which  sets  in  motion  a  train 
of  wheels,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  clock.  In  the 
drawing  the  weight  is  set  at  92,  which  shows  that  it  is  to 
make  92  oscillations  per  minute. 


IT.  — PRINCIPLEa   OEPEin)EKT    ON   UOLECVLAS   ACHOV. 

Molecular  ForoeB. 

57.  Besides  the  forces  which  act  upon  bodies  from 
without  and  at  sensible  distances,  there  is  another  class  of 
forces  contmually  exerted  between  the  molecules  of  bodies, 
and  acting  only  at  insensible  distances.  Thesa  forces  are 
called  Molecular  Forces^  and  are  both  attractive  and 
repettenJt. 

* 

The  molecules  of  bodies  are  held  in  equilibrium  by  thcso  forces, 

aod  it  is  to  them  that  are  to  be  attributed  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant physical  properties.  •  The  ultimate  particles  of  bodies  do  not 
touch  each  other,  being  kept  asunder  by  a  force  of  repulsion,  which 
we  have  said  is  in  general  doe  to  heat ;  they  are  prevented  from 
receding  from  each  other  too  far  by  a  force  of  attraction,  and  it  is 
only  when  these  forces  just  balance  each  other  throughout  the  body, 
that  it  is  in  equilibrium. 

When  a  body  is  compressed,  the  forces  of  repulsion  are  called  into 
play,  and,  acting  like  coiled  springs,  they  tend  to  restore  the  body 
to  its  primitive  form.  In  like  manner,  when  a  body  is  elongated,  or 
stretched,  the  forces  of  attraction  are  called  into  action  and  tend  to 
restore  the  body  to  its  primitive  form. 

Describe  It  (  67.)  What  are  Molecular  Forces?  How  divided  ?  IIow  art  moU- 
comfinaaitiff  and  8ti*er_^^ 
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5S.  Cohesion  is  the  force  of  attraction  wliich  hokls 
the  molecules  of  the  same  body  together,  as,  for  examj)lc, 
in  a  mass  of  iron,  or  of  wood. 

Cohesion  differs  from  chemical  affinity,  which  determines  tlie 
molecules  by  uniting  dif^-similar  atoms  according  to  fixed  laws.  Chem- 
ical affinity  unites  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  to  form 
molecules  of  sugar;  but  it  is  cohesion  that  unites  the  molecules  of 
sugar  into  a  solid  body. 

The  strength  of  bodies  depends  npon  do/iesion.  When  a 
body  offers  a  strong  resistance  to  forces  tending  to  tear  it 
asunder,  it  is  said  to  be  tenacious;  for  example,  iron  or 
steel  wires,  and  the  like,  are  highly  tenacious. 

Adhesion* 

59.  Adhesion  is  the  force  of  attraction  which  holds  the 
molecules  of  dissimilar  bodies  together.  Thus,  it  is  adhe- 
sion wliich  causes  paint  and  glue  to  :^cre  to  wood. 

If  two  polished  bodies  are  brought  into  contact,  and  pressed  to- 
gether, they  will  adhere  with  considerable  force.  If  two  plates  of 
glass  be  ground  so  as  to  fit  closely,  and  a  little  oil  be  interposed,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  separate  them.  If  two  hemispheres  of  lead  be 
pressed  together,  after  having  their  plane  surfaces  well  polished, 
they  will  adhere  very  strongly. 

It  is  adhesion  which  renders  it  difficult  to  raise  a  wooden  board 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  floats.  It  is  also  adhesion 
between  the  particles  of  wood  and  water,  that  causes  water  to 
spread  over  a  piece  of  wood  upon  which  it  is  poured. 

Solution  is  due  to  adhesion.  Thus,  when  sugar  dissolves  in 
water,  it  is  because  the  adhesion  between  the  molecules  of  suuar 


(68.)  What  IsCoheston?  Example.  Pijirence  between  cohesion  and  chem- 
ical affinity  f  lUtUftrate,  When  is  a  body  tenacious  ?  (  fidg^Whal  Is  Aflheaion? 
Example.  Explain  adheHon  of  metallia  surfaces.  Of,Joara  to  water.  Explain 
IhephenomMonofeoluiion, 
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and  water  is  stronger  than  the  cohesion  between  the  molecules  of 
sugar.  If  a  liquid  tends  to  spread  its^elf  over  a  solid  body,  it  is  said 
to  wet  it,  as  water  upon  glass.  If  it  gathers  in  globules,  it  does  not 
wet  it,  as  quicksilver  upon  glass. 

• 
Capillary  Forces. 

60.  Capillary  Forces  are  molecular  forces,  exerted 
between  the  particles  of  a  solid  and  those  of  a  liquid.  They 
are  called  capillaiy,  because  their  effect  is  mostly  ob- 
served in  capillary  tubes,  that  is,  tubes  of  the  diameter  of 
a  hair. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  phenomena  of  capillarity: 

1.  When  a  body' is  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  is  Capable 
of  wetting  it,  as  when  a  glass  rod  is  plunged  into  water,  it 
is  observed  that  the  liquid  is  slightly  elevated  about  the' 
body,  taking  a  concave  form,  as  shown  in  Fig.  40. 


Fig.  4a 


Fig.  4L 


Fig.  42. 


2.  If  a  hollow  tube  is  used  ijnstead  of  a  rod,  the  liquid 
will  also  rise  in  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  41.     The  smaller 
the  bore  of  the  tube,  the  higher  will  the  liquid  rise,  and  the 
more  concave  will  be  its  upper  surface. 
^-- 

<60.)  What  are  Capilliwy  Forces?    Why  bo  called?    Explain  the  phenomenon 
observed  when  a  glass  rod  is  plunged  in  water.    When  a  tabe  is  plonged  Into  water. 
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3.  When  a  tube  is  plunged  into  a  liquid  which  is  not 
capable  of  wetting  it,  as  when  glass  is  plunged  into  quick- 
silver, the  liquid  is  depressed  both  on  the  outside  and  on 
the  inside,  taking  a  convex  surface,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42. 
The  smaller  the  tube,  the  greater  will  be  the  depression, 
and  the  more  convex  will  be  the  upper  surface. 

These  capillary  phenomena  are  due  to  the  resultant  action 
of  the  cohesion  of  the  liquid  and  the  adhesion  of  the  so.id 
and  liquid.  When  the  former  predominates,  the  liquid  is^ 
depressed  in  the  tube.  When  the  latter  predominates,  the 
liquid  is  raised  in  the  tube. 

Applicationa  of  Capillarity. 

61.  It  is  in  consequence  of  capillary  action  that  oil  is 
raised  through  the  wicks  of  lamps,  to  supply  the  flame  with 
combustible  matter.  The  fibres  of  the  wicks  leave  between 
them  a  species  of  capillary  tubes,  through  which  the  oil 
rbes. 

If  a  piece  of  sugar  have  its  lower  end  dipped  in  water, 
the  water  will  rise  through  the  capillary  interstices  of  the 
sugar  and  fill  them.  This  drives  out  the  air  and  renders 
the  sugar  more  soluble  than  when  plunged  dry  into  water, 
in  which  case  the  contained  air  resists  the  absorption  oi 
water,  and  retards  solution. 

If  a  bar  of  lead  be  bent  into  the  form  of  a  siphon,  and  the 
short  arm  be  dipped  into  a  vessel  of  mercury,  the  mercury 
will  rise  into  the  lead  by  capillary  action,  and  flowing  over 
the  edge  of  the  vessel  will  descend  along  the  longer  branch 
and  escape  from  the  lower  extremity.  In  this  way  the 
vessel  may  be  slowly  emptied  of  the  quicksilver. 

Many  fluids  may  be  drawn  over  the  edges  of  the  contain- 
ing vessels  by  a  siphon  of  candle-wicking  or  other  capillary 

substance. 

, I I, — , — — — — ■ 

When  A  glass  tube  is  plunged  Into  mercuTy.  Causes  of  the  phenomena.  (61.) 
Wh^doos  oil  rise  in  a  wick?  Water  in  sugar?  Explain  leaden  siphon.  Explain 
siphon  of  wicking. 


*•<«  Amozmos  b  the  penetratkm  into  a  porons  bodj, 
of  some  foreign  body,  irhetLer  solid,  liqnid,  of  gaseons. 

Carbon,  in  tbe  form  of  charcoal,  has  a  great  capacity  for 
absorbing  gases.  If  a  bnzning  coal  be  introduced  into  a 
bell-glags,  fiDed  with  carbonic  add,  collected  over  mercury, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  is  diminished  by  being  absorbed  by 
the  coal.  It  is  found  that  the  charcoal  absorbs  in  this  irny 
thirty-five  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  Charcoal  also 
absorbs  other  gases  in  even  still  greater  quantities. 

Spongy  platinum  absorbs  hydrog^i  so  rapidly  as  to  heat 
the  platinum  red-hot. 

In  vegetables  and  animals  we  have  many  examples  of  ab- 
sorption. The  roots  of  plants  absorb  fi-om  the  earth  the 
material  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

In  the  animal  world,  absorption  plays  an  important  part 
in  tho  process  of  nutrition  and  growth.  Animal  tissues  also 
absorb  solid  substances.  For  example,  workmen  engaged 
in  handling  lead  absorb  through  the  skin  and  lungs  more  or 
loss  of  this  substance,  which  often  gives  rise  to  very  serious 
disooses. 

Imbibition. 

08t  iMmniTxox  is  the  penetmtion  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid 
body. 

Imbibition  is  an  ofToot  of  capillarity,  for  the  interstices 
iK'twoon  tho  moloeulos,  by  communicating  with  each  other, 
form  i\  mnw  of  cnpillnry  tubes,  into  which  the  liquid  pene- 
trnto«  by  virtuo  of  tho  capillary  forces.  Such  is  the  cause 
f^Twood  and  earth  absorbing  water  and  other  liquids.  If  a 
\h\\\\\\  »ub»tanoo  bo  placed  in  a  dry  and  porous  vessel,  it 


WMUAhiw^Hnnt    Fjwwplw.    Curbon.    Sponjsr  pUttnnnt    Vegetables. 
{  OSO  \\C^«t  U  IwblUUuu  }   WUt  is  the  caiue  of  imbibiUon  ?  ExAmplca. 
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will  grow  drier,  whereas,  if  placed  in  a  Teasel  which  has  no 
attraction  for  water,  it  will  remain  moist. 

When  vegetable  and  animal  substances  imbibe  water,  they  gener- 
ally augment  in  volume.  This  fact  explains  many  phenomena  of 
daily  observation. 

If  a  large  sheet  of  paper  be  moistened,  it  increases  in  size,  and 
again  contracts  when  dried.  This  property  is  employed  by  draughts- 
men  to  stretch  paper  on  boards.  The  paper  is  moistened,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  expand,  its  edges  are  glued  to  a  drawing-board ; 
on  drying  it  is  stretched,  forming  a  smooth  surfaoe  for  drawing  upon. 
The  same  property  causes  the  papering  of  rooms  to  peel  off  the  walls 
when  exposed  to  moisture. 

When  a  workman  would  bend  a  piece  of  wood,  he  dries  one  side 
and  moistens  the  other.  The  side  which  is  dried  contracts,  and  the 
opposite  side  expands,  so  that  the  piece  is  curved.  It  is  the  imbibi- 
tion of  moisture  that  causes  the  wood-work  of  houses,  furniture.  &c., 
to  swell  and  shrink  with  atmospheric  changes,  and  which  necessi- 
tates their  being  painted  and  varnished.  Paints  and  varnishes,  by 
filling  the  pores,  prevent  imbibition. 

Imbibition  makes  ropes  swell  laterally,  and  thus,  by  increasing 
the  circumference  around  which  the  fibres  are  twisted,  the  ropes  are 
shortened.  This  shortening  takes  place  with  a  force  that  may  bo 
employed  to  raise  heavy  weights.  On  the  same  principle  new  cloth 
shrinks  on  being  washed,  but  it  increases  in  thickness. 

It  is  related  that  Pope  Sixtus-Quintus,  on  the  occasion  of  raising 
an  obelisk;  which  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  Egypt,  issued 
an  order  that  no  one  of  the  crowd  should  utter  a  word  during  the 
operation,  on  pain  of  death.  As  the  operation  was  on  the  point  of 
completion,  the  ropes  stretched  under  the  immense  tension,  and  a 
failure  was  threatened.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  architect 
Zapaglia  cried  out  from  the  crowd:  *-Wet  the  ropes!"  It  was 
done,  and  the  obelisk  was  raised  to  its  pedestal. 

What  is  the  eJTeet  o/imHMUonf  On  paper  t  Application,  Efset  on  v>oodf 
Application.  What  U  the  ^ect  on  twitted  Jlbrest  On  ropti  t  On  now  cloth  t 
Selato  ths  anecdote  qfPope  SizTUS-Qunmrs. 
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T. — PROPERTIES  OP  SOLIDS  DEPENDENT  ON  MOLECULAR  ACTION. 

Tenacity. 

64.  Tenacity  is  the  resistance  which  a  body  offers  to 
rupture  when  subjected  to  a  force  of  traction ;  that  is,  a 
Ibrce  which  tends  to  te«r  the  particles  asunder, 

•  The  tenacity  of  a  body  may  be  determined  in  pounds.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  wrought  into  a  cylindrical  form,  having  a  given  cross- 
section  ]  its  upper  end  is  then  made  fast,  and  a  scale-pan  is  attached 
to  the  lower  end ;  weights  are  then  placed  in  the  pan  until  rupture 
takes  place.    These  weights  measure  the  tenacity  of  the  body. 

Metals  are  the  most  tenacious  of  bodies,  but  they  differ  greatly 
from  each  other  in  this  respect.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
weights  required  to  break  wires  of  ySMtt  ^^  ^"  i'^^h  in  diameter, 
formed  of  the  metals  indicated  : 

Iron 549  lb. 

Copper 302  " 

Platinum 274  " 

Silver 187  " 

Gold 150  «' 

Lead 27  " 

It  has  been  shown  by  theory  and  confirmed  by  experiment,  that 
of  two  cylinders  of  equal  length  and  containing  the  same  amount  of 
material,  one  being  solid  and  the  oth^r  hollow,  the  latter  is  the 
stronger. 

This  latter  principle  is  also  true  of  cylinders  required  to  support 
weights ;  the  hollow  cylinder  is  better  adapted  to  resist  a  crushing 
force  than  the  solid  one  of  the  same  weight,  and  hence  it  is  that 
columns  and  pillars  for  the  support  of  buildings  are  made  hollow. 
This  principle  also  indicates  that  the  bones  and  quills  of  birds,  the 
stems  of  grasses  and  other  plants,  being  hollow,  are  best  adapted 
to  secure  a  combination  of  lightness  and  strength. 


(  64  )  What  is  Tenacity?  Sow  is  U  measured  t  What  hodie$  are  most  tena* 
oiouaf  mnaTThplst,  What  U  the  form  of  greaistittrengiht  AppUcoHoniograsBea^ 
quUU,  lofut,  do. 
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65.  Hasdxebs  is  the  resistanee  vbidi  a  bodr  offlfers  to 
being  scratched  or  worn  hx  another.  Thns^  the  diunotid 
scratches  all  other  bodies,  and  is  therefore  harder  than  an j 
of  them. 

After  the  diani<Hid  come  the  sapj^nre,  the  mbj,  ro^* 
crystal,  &ic^  eadi  of  which  is  scratched  bj  the  freceding 
one,  but  scratches  the  sacoeeding  <Hie. 

Hardness  must  not  be  eonfomided  with  resistanee  to  shods  or 
ocMnpresdon.  Glass,  diamond,  and  rod^-crystm]  are  modi  harder 
than  vtoDj  brass,  and  the  like,  and  yet  they  are  less  capable  of  re- 
sisting shocks  and  forces  of  compression ;  they  are  more  Inittle. 

An  alloy  or  mixture  of  metals  is  generally  harder  than  the  sepa- 
rate metals  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus,  gold  and  silrer  are 
soft  metals,  and,  in  order  to  make  them  hard  enough  for  coins  and 
jewelry,  they  are  alloyed  with  a  small  portion  of  copper.  In  order 
to  render  block-tm  hard  enough  for  the  manufaeture  of  domestic 
utensils,  it  is  alloyed  with  a  small  quantity  of  lead. 

The  property  of  hardness  is  utilized  in  the  arts.  To  polish  bodies, 
powders  of  emery,  tripoli,  &c.,  are  used,  which  are  powders  of  very 
hard  minerals.  Diamond  being  the  hardest  of  all  bodies,  it  can  be 
polished  only  by  means  of  its  own  powder.  Diamond-dust  is  the  most 
efficient  of  tiie  polishing  substances. 

Ductility. 

66.  Ductility  is  the  pr(^rty  of  being  drawn  out  into 
wires  by  forces  of  extension. 

Wax,  clay,  and  the  like,  are  so  tenacious,  that  they  can  easily  be 
flattened  by  forces  of  compression,  and  readily  wrought  between  the 
fingers.  Such  bodies  are  plastic.  Glass,  resins,  and  the  like  be- 
come  tenacious  only  when  heated.  Glass   at   high  temperatures  is 


(65.)  What  is  HaTdnesB?  Wliat  body  is  hardest?  What  bodies  come  next? 
What  are  brittle  lodift  What  is  the  ^et  of  alloying  bodies  t  Mcptain  the 
operaUon  ofpoUehlng  t  Sow  is  ths  diamond  polished  t  Whai  is  the  besipoHsh- 
ing  subtkMeet   (66.)  What  Is  DuctlUty?    Cfi9e  wampUs  qfrlat^bodiut 
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CHAPTER    n. 

MECHANICS       OF       LIQUIDS. 

I.— OEKERAX     PRIKCIPLES. 

Definition  of  Hydrostatics  and  Hydrod3nuunio8. 

^».  The  Mechanics  of  Liquids  is  divided  into  two 
branches :  Hydrostatics,  which  treats  of  the  laws  of  equi- 
librium, of  liquids,  and  Hydrodynamics,  which  treats  of  tha 
laws  of  motion  of  liquids. 

Properties  of  Idquids. 
69.    The  following  properties  are  common  to  all  liquids : 

1.  The  molecules  of  liquids  are  extremely  movable, 
yielding  to  the  slightest  force. 

There  is  very  little  cohesion  between  the  molecules  of  liquids, 
whence  their  readiness  to  slide  amongst  each  other.  It  is  to  this 
principle  that  they  owe  their  fluidity. 

2.  Liquids  are  only  slightly  compressible. 

Liquidtj  arc  m  fitighlly  crimpro>&ib]c,  that  f^r  a  long  time  Ihafj 
were  regarded  as  obaolulcly  ineomprcssiblc.     In  lSi!3,  EustrP  il< 
momtrattdj  b  ^^tus  ^vjl>cll  be  cfiti^rivcd.  tbat   Ifqnijrf   d 

iligblly  cajM  o  showed   tbat  for  a  prcpsurcs  of  on 6  a' 

TOO*  Hk.  on  caoU  fqna.ro  iii(?h  of  ^urfarf*,  vcn^r 

IS  ^Mi  of  its  orii^mfil  volume*     Siiabi 
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ihe  compressibility  of  water,  it  is  neverthelees  ten  times  as  com- 
pressible as  mercury. 

3.  Liquids  are  porous,  elastic,  and  impenetrable,  like 
other  bodies. 

That  liquids  are  porous,  has  already  "been  shown  (Art.  9).  That 
they  are  elastic,  is  shown  by  their  recovering  their  volume  after  the 
compressing  force  is  removed.  It  is  also  shown  by  th©  fact  that  they 
transmit  sound.  Their  impenetrability  is  shown  by  plunging  a 
solid  body  into  a  vessel  filled  with  a  liquid.  Jf  tltere  is  no  imbibi- 
tion, a  volume  of  water  will  flow  over  the  vessel  just  equal  to  that 
of  the  solid  introduced. 

Upon  these  three  properties  of  liquids  depends  their  pro- 
perty of  transmitting  pressures  in  all  directions. 

Transmission  of  Pressures.— Pxinci|de  of  PascaL 


70.  Let  a  bottle  be  filled 
with  water  and  corked,  as  re- 
presented in  Fig.  43.  If  the 
cork  be  pressed  inwards,  the 
pressure  wall  be  transmitted  to 
the  molecules  in  contact  with 
it;  these  molecules  will  in  their 
turn  press  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing ones,  and  so  on  until  the 
pressure  is  finally  transmitted 
to  every  point  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  bottle. 

It  is  shown  by  experiment 
that  the  pressure  thus  trans- 
mitted is  equal  to  that  applied 
to  the  cork ;  that  is,  the  pres- 
sure upon  each  square  inch  of 


Fig.  48. 


Third  property?   Illustrate,    (70)  "Wliat  is  the  Principle  of  Pascal? 
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the  interior  surface  of  the  vessel  is  equal  to  that  upon  a 
square  inch  of  the  cork.  The  pressure  is  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface,  as  shpTm  by  the  aiTow-heads. 

This  principle  is  called  the  Principle  of  Pascal^  because 
it  was  first  demonstrated  by  Blaise  Pascal  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Upon  it  depends  the  whole  theory  of  Hy- 
drostatics. 

PnwMwtte  dae  to  the  Weight  of  Xiqoldi. 

yi.  If  a  cylindrical  vessel  is  filled  with  a  heavy  liquid, 
its  weight  produces  a  pressure  upon  the  walls  of  the  vessel. 
If  we  suppose  the  liquid  divided  into  horizontal  layers  of 
equal  thickness,  it  is  plain  that  the  second  layer  from  the 
top  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  first, 
the  third  layer  supports  a  pressure  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  second  and  first,  and  so  on  to  the  bottom.  Hence,  the 
pressure  upon  any  layer  is  proportional  to  its  depth  behw 
the  upper  surface^  and  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  fluid  above  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  principle  of  Pascal,  this  pressure  is 
transmitted  laterally,  and  acts  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
with  an  equal  intensity.  Hence,  every  part  of  the  surface 
is  pressed  with  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  liquid  whose  base  is  the  surface  pressed^  and  whose 
Jieight  is  equal  to  the  distance  from  that  surface  to  the 
upper  level  of  the  fluid. 

The  same  principle  holds,  whatever  may  be  the  form  of 
the  vessel. 


Whys©  called?  How  illnstratcdf  (71.)  Whttt  Is  the  measare  of  the  prctsnre 
on  anj  horizontal  layer  of  a  liquid  ?  How  shown  ?  How  is  it  transmitted  ?  What 
jfireasan  is  exerted  on  the  sorfoce  of  a  containing  resself 
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ihe  compressibility  of  water,  it  is  iievert!ielt«s  t( 
pressible  as  mercury. 

3.  Liquids  are    porous,   elastic,  and  i 
other  bodies. 

That  hquids  are  porous,  has  already  "been 
they  are  elastic,  is  shown  by  their  recover! n' 
compressing  force  is  removed.  It  is  air- 
transmit  s0uud.  Their  impeneLriibility 
solid  body  into  a  vesael  filled  with  a  t><! 
tion,  a  volume  of  water  will  flow  ovci 
of  the  solid  introduced* 

ITpon  these  three  properties 
perty  of  transmittijag  pressure  .h 

TranBiniaaioii  of  Presstmv 

TO*    Let  a  hot  tic  be  C*' 
with  water  and  corked,  ji- 
preaented  in  Fig,  43,      Tl 
cork  be  pressed  In  win 
pressure  \y\]1  be  trail -i 
the  moleedes  in  t:u.t 
it;  these  mo! 
turn  pre^  i\ 
in^:  ongA.  and  r* 


-^^?ares  upon 
-c.ins  of  the 
^ ;  it  consists 


.i^ol  15  a  pl^ti  of  two  of  the  tubes. 
^^^^  a  pressure  upon  A^  which,  were 


4f    Otitcdbfl  the  renctioa  ^lied. 
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I    be  exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  pressure  upon 

u'  oj.cii,  Ihc  pressure  upon  A  is  not  counterbalanced, 

..      t  vAMids  A.  producing  rotary  motion.    The  pressures 

uibes  conspire  to  produce  rotation  in  the  same  direction. 


Pressure  upw^ds. 

■j^S.  That  liquids  exert  a  pressure  upwards  is  demon- 
stiaKHl  by  means  of  the  apparatus  shown  in*  Fig.  46.  It 
consists  of  a  tube  of  glass, 
A\ith  a  movable  disk,  a, 
ground  so  as  to  fit  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tube.  The  disk 
being  held  closely  against 
the  tube  by  a  string,  ^,  the 
w  hole  is  plunged  into  a  ves- 
sel of  water.  In  this  state, 
the  disk,  though  heavier 
than  water,  does  not  iall  to 
the  bottom,  showing  that  it 
is  held  in  place  by  an  up- 
ward pressure.  If  water 
now  be  poured  into  the 
tube    in    a    gentle    stream, 

the  disk  will  adhere  till  the  latter  is  filled  to  the  level  of 
the  fluid  on  the  outside.  This  shows  that  the  upward 
pressure  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  whose 
base  is  that  of  the  tube,  and  whose  altitude  is  its  distance 
below  the  upper  surface  of  the  fluid. 

The  upward  pressure  of  fluids  is  called  their  Buoyant  Effort.     It 
is  in  consequence  of  their  buoyant  effort  that  fluids  sustain  lightr 
bodies  on  their  surfaces.     The  same  principle  causes  fluids  to  bu 
up  bodies  of  all  kinds,  diminishing  the  weight  of  heavy  ones,  a 
cauKJug  light  ones  to  float. 


Fig.  45. 


.    (73.)  now  Is  upward  prossuro  demonstrated  ?    WmlI  U  the  Buoyant  H 
eject  on  bodies  t 
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Absozptioa. 

*62.    Absorption  is  the  penetration  into  a  porous  body, 
of  some  foreign  body,  \thether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous. 

Carbon,  in  the  form  of  charcoal,  has  a  great  capacity  for 
absorbing  gases.  If  a  burning  coal  be  introduced  into  a 
bell-glas;s,  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  collected  over  mercury, 
the  volume  of  the  gas  is  diminished  by  being  absorbed  by 
the  coal.  It  is  found  that  the  charcoal  absorbs  in  this  way 
thirty-five  times  its  own  volume  of  the  gas.  Charcoal  also 
absorbs  other  gases  in  even  still  greater  quantities. 

Spongy  platinum  absorbs  hydrogen  so  rapidly  as  to  heat 
the  platinum  red-hot. 

In  vegetables  and  animals  we  have  many  examples  of  ab- 
sorption. The  roots  of  plants  absorb  from  the  earth  the 
material  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  stem  and  branches. 

In  the  animal  world,  absorption  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  process  of  nutrition  and  growth.  Animal  tissues  also 
absorb  solid  substances.  For  example,  workrden  engaged 
in  handling  lead  absorb  through  the  skin  and  lungs  more  or 
less  of  this  substance,  which  often  gives  rise  to  very  serious 
diseases. 

XmbibitioxL 

63*  Imbibition  is  the  penetration  of  a  liquid  into  a  solid 
body. 

Imbibition  is  an  effect  of  capillarity,  for  the  interatices 
between  the  molecules,  by  communicating  with  each  other, 
form  a  mass  of  capillary  tubes,  into  which  the  liquid  pene- 
trates by  virtue  of  the  capillaiy  forces.  Such  is  the  cause 
of  wood  and  earth  absorbing  water  and  other  liquids.  If  a 
damp  substance  be  placed  in  a  dry  and  porous  vessel,  it 


(62.)  "W'hat  Is  AbflorpHon?    Fxnmples.    Carbon.    Sponjrv  platlnnm.    Vegetables. 
AnimolB.    (  63.)  T^at  is  Imbibition  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  imbiblUon  ?  Examples. 
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will  groTv  drier,  whereas,  if  placed  in  a  vessel  which  has  no 
attraction  for  water,  it  will  remain  moist. 

When  vegetable  and  animal  substances  imbibe  water,  they  gener- 
ally augment  in  volume.  This  fact  explains  many  phenomena  of 
daily  observation. 

If  a  large  sheet  of  paper  be  moistened,  it  increases  in  size,  and 
again  contracts  when  dried.  This  property  is  employed  by  draughts- 
men to  stretch  paper  on  boards.  The  paper  is  moistened,  and  after 
being  allowed  to  expand,  ite  edges  are  glued  to  a  drawing-board ; 
on  drying  it  is  stretched,  forming  a  smooth  surface  for  drawing  upon. 
The  same  property  causes  the  papering  of  rooms  to  peel  off  the  walls 
when  exposed  to  moisture. 

When  a  w^orkman  would  bend  a  piece  of  wood,  he  dries  one  side 
and  moistens  the  other.  The  side  which  is  dried  contracts,  and  tho 
opposite  side  expands,  so  that  the  piece  is  curved.  It  is  the  imbibi- 
tion of  moisture  that  causes  the  wood- work  of  houses,  furniture.  &c., 
to  swell  and  shrink  with  atmospheric  changes,  and  which  necessi- 
tates their  being  painted  and  varnished.  Paints  and  varnishes,  by 
filling  the  pores,  prevent  imbibition. 

Imbibition  makes  ropes  swell  laterally,  and  thus,  by  increasing 
the  circumference  around  which  the  fibres  are  twisted,  the  ropes  aro 
shortened.  This  shortening  takes  place  with  a  force  that  may  bo 
employed  to  raise  heavy  weights.  On  the  same  principle  new  cloth 
shrinks  on  being  washed,  but  it  increases  in  thickness. 

It  is  related  that  Pope  Sixtus-Quintus,  on  the  occasion  of  raising 
an  obelisk,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  brought  from  Egypt,  issued 
an  order  that  no  one  of  the  crowd  should  utter  a  word  during  the 
operation,  on  pain  of  death.  As  the  operation  was  on  the  point  of 
completion,  the  ropes  stretched  under  the  immense  tension,  and  a 
fail  lire  was  threatened.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  architect 
Zapaglia  cried  out  from  the  crowd:  "Wet  the  ropes!"  It  was 
done,  and  the  obelisk  was  raised  to  its  pedestal. 

What  4s  the  efeet  o/imimUanf  On  paper  f  AppUcaUon,  Effect  on  woodT 
Application.  What  is  the  effect  on  twitted  Jlbreet  On  ropee  t  On  new  cloth  t 
SekOe  the  anecdote  of  Pope  BixTUS-QuiHnrs. 
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.  The  press  consists  of  two  cylinders,  A  and  2?,  of  unequal  dianie« 
tsrs.  In  the  cylinder,  5,  is  a  solid  piston,  C,  which  rises  as  the  >valcr 
is  forced  into  B^  and  thus  forces  up  a  platlbrin,  K.  The  cylinder.  A^ 
forms  the  barrel  of  a  pump  by  means  of  which  water  is  raised  from 
a  reservoir,  P,  and  forced  into  the  cylinder,  B.  This  pump  is  worked 
by  a  lever,  O,  attached  to  a  solid  piston,  a.  When  the  piston,  o,  is 
raised,  a  vacuum  is  formed  behind  it,  which  is  filled  by  water  from 


Fig.  43. 

the  reservoir,  P,  which  enters  by  opening  the  valve,  S.  When  the 
piston  is  depressed,  the  valve,  S,  closes,  the  valve,  m,  is  opened,  and 
a  portion  of  the  water  is  forced  through  the  pipe,  d.  into  the  cylinder, 
B.  By  continuing  to  work  the  piston,  a,  up  and  down,  additional 
quantities  of  water  are  forced  into  the  large  cylinder. 


DdfeH^*  the  press  in  detail.    Btptain  iU  action. 
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In  consequence  of  tho  principle  of  egiial  pressures^  the  force  applied 
to  tho  piston,  a,  is  transmitted  through  tho  tube,  d^  and  is  finally 
exerted  upwards  against  the  piston,  C,  its  effect  being  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  times  that  the  section  of  the  piston,  C,  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  piston,  a.  For  example,  if  the  section  of  C  is  150  times  as 
great  as  tliat  of  a,  every  paund  of  pressure  on  the  latter  will  produce 
]  50  lbs.  of  pressure  on  the  former.  This  efiect  is  further  multiplied 
by  means  of  the  lever,  0.  The  pressure  exerted  upon  C,  forces  up  the 
platform.  X,  with  an  energy  that  may  be  utilized  in  compressing  any 
substance  placed  between  it  and  the  top  of  the  press,  MN.  This 
upward  pressure  may  also  bo  used  for  raising  heavy  weights. 


Fig:  49. 

By  ^tirymg  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  an 
immense  power  may  be  exerted.  In  the  arts,  presses  of  this  kind  are 
constructed  capable  of  exerting  a  force  of  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

The  hydraulic  press  R  used  in  compressing  seeds  to  obtaii^oils.  in 
packing  hay,  cotton,  and  other  goods  for  shipment,  in  pressing  books 
for  the  binder,  and  in  a  great  variety  of  other  operations.  The 
immense  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits  was  raised  from  the 
level  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  piers  by  mean»  of  presses  of  this 


UkuitraU  Ua  pou>6r  b^  an  serampte.    What  are  U9U9t$t 
4* 
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description.  The  hydraulii;  press  was  also^used  in  launching  tlie 
Great  Eastern;  the  heaviest  movable  structure  ever  constructed  by 
man. 

II.  —  fiQUlLIBBlUM     or    LIQUIDS. 

Oonditioiis  of  ZSquililarium. 

yy,  A  solid  body  is  in  equilibrium  when  its  centre  of 
gravity  is  supported,  because  the  particles  of  the  body  are 
held  together  by  cohesion.  In  liquids  the  particles  do  not 
cohere,  and  unless  restrained  they  would  How  away  and 
spread  out  indefinitely.  A  liquid  can  be  in  equilibrium  only 
when  restrained  by  a  vessel,  or  something  equivalent.  Fur- 
thennore,  each  particle  must  be  equally  pressed  in  all  direc- 
tions, which  requires  that  the  free  surface  should  be  level, 
that  is,  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  force  of  gravity. 

In  saying  that  the  free  surface  must  be  level,  we  suppose  that  the 
liquid  is  acted  upon  only  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary  case.  If,  however,  .it  is  acted  upon  by  other  forces,  the  free 
surface  must,  at  every  point,  be  perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  all 
the  forces  acting  at  that  point ;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  this  resultant 
might  be  resolved  into  two  comJ)onents,  one  perpendicular  to  the 
surface,  and  the  other  parallel  to  it.  The  former  would  be  resisted 
by  the  reaction  of  the  liquid,  and  the  latter,  being  uncompensated, 
would  produce  motion,  which  is  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  of 
equilibrium. 

Level  Surface. 

•78.  The  sui-face  of  a  liquid  is  level  when  it  is  every- 
where perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity.  Small 
level  surfaces  coincide  sensibly  with  horizontal  planes. 
Large  level  surfaces  are  curved  so  m  to  conform  to  the 
general  form  of  the  earth's  surface.  That  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  fcurved  is  shown  by  the  phenomena  presented  by  a 

(  77.)  Explain  the  diflference  between  eqniUbriam  of  solids  and  llqnida.  When  is 
a  llqnid  in  eqallibrinm  ?  ITow  is  the  upper  surface  when  other  forces  than  gra/eity 
aett  Why  t  ( 78.)  What  is  a  leyel  strrfece  ?  Natitro  of  a  gmall  level  snrfaGe  f  Of 
a  larger  ono?    lUufltratOb 
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ship  sailing  from  the  shore,  as  exhibited  in  Fig.  50.  As  tlie 
vessel  sails  away,  we  fii*st  lose  sight  of  her  hull,  then  her 
lower  sails  disappear,  then  her  higher  saiLs,  until  at  last  the 
entire  vessel  is  lost  to  view. 


Fig.  50. 


In  defining  a  level  surface,  we  said  that  it  is  everywhere  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  gravity ;  more  strictly  speaking,  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  resultant  of  gravity  and  the  centrifugal  force  due 
to  the  earth's  rotation  on  its  axis.  Were  it  not  for  the  centrifugal 
force,  the  surface  of  the  ocean  would  he  perfectly  spherical,  but  in 
consequence  of  that  force,  it  is  ellipsoidal ;  that  is,  the  oceans  are 
elevated  about  the  equator  and  depressed  about  the  poles. 

The  general  level  of  the  ocean  is  called  the  tfue  level ;  a  horizon- 
tal plane  at  any  point  is  called  the  apparent  level, 

Bquilibrinm  oriiiqciids  in  Oommmiicatiiig  Vetwels. 

•79.  When  a  liquid  is  contained  in  vessels  which  com- 
municate vAXh  each  other,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium  if  its 

Eifplaift  ths  efer*  of  the  cerUrifagal  force  on  ike  form  of  a  level  eurface.  What 
U  a  true  level  t  An  apparent  level  t  (  79 .)  What  ore  the  condiUons  of  eqaUibriom 
in  oommanicating  vessels  ? 
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upper  surface  in  all  of  the  vessels  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plan  3. 

This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  nneans  of  the  apparatus  rcprc- 
S3ntcd  ill  Fig.  51.  Tliis  apparatus  consists  of  a  Kystem  of  glass 
vessels  of  dilferent  shapes  and  capacities,  ail  of  which  communicatee 
by  a  tube,  ac.     If  any  amount  of  water  or  other  liquid  be  poured 


'     Fig.  61. 

Into  onp-  of  the  branches  and  allowed  to  comn  to  rest,  it  will  be  seen 
that  its  upper  surface  in  all  of  the  vessels  is  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  The  reason  of  this  is,  obviously,  a  necessary  consequence  of 
the  principle  of  equal  pressures. 

Case  of  Vessels  containing^   Ijiquids  of  diflferent  Densities. 

80.  When  liquids  of  different  densities  are  contained  in 
communicating  vessels,  they  will  be  in  equilibrium  when  the 
heights  of  the  columns  are  inversely  as  their  densities. 

This  principle  is  demonstrated  by  means  of  an  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  52.     The  apparatus  consists  of  two  glass  tubes.  A  and  i?.  open 

IIdw  in  ihU  demonHraiedt  ( 80«)  What  arc  tho  conditions  of  eq-.iilibriuip  <c  the 
caso  of  liquids  of  difforoot  dcositicA  ?    ffoto  ia  tkia  demonstrated  t 
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at  top,  and  oommunicating  at  bottom  by  a  smaller  tube.  If  a 
quantity  of  mercury  be  poured  into  one  of  the  tubes,  it  will  come  to 
a  level  in  both  tubes,  aeccrding  to  the  principle  explained  in  tho 
preceding  article.  It  a  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  tho  lubc  A, 
ihc  level  of  the  mercury  in  that  tube  will  be  depressed,  whilst  it  will 
be  elevated  in  the  tube  jB.  Tho  difterenco  of  level,  dc,  can  bo 
detcrniincd  by  tho  graJuated  scales  on  tlio  tubes.  It  will  be  found 
by  measurement,  that  the  column  of  water,  abj  is  13.6  times  as  high 
as  the  column  of  mercury,  dc.  which  it  supports.  It  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  that  mercury  is  13.6  times  as  dense  as  water;  hence  tho 
principle  is  proved.  Other  liquids  may  be  employed  with  similar 
results. 


Fig.  63. 


Sq^oilibrium  of  Heterogeneous  Liquids. 

SI.     If  liquids  of  different  densities,  but  which  do  not 
mix,  be  poured  into  a  vessel,  they  will  arrange  themselves 

I  I  '^ u- ; : ' — * 

(810  WbatartffhooonditkinsQfe^allilHiaiiior  ]Mtora0ea«o«ulkinid«t 
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in  the  order  of  their  densities,  the  heaviest  being  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  upper  surface  of 
each  will  be  horizontaL 

This  is  shown  by  a  vial,  Fig.  53, 
containing  liquids  of  different  densities, 
as  mercury,  water,  and  oil.  If  the  vial 
be  shaken,  the  liquids  appear  to  mix, 
but  if  allowed  to  stand,  they  arrange 
themselves  in  horizontal  layers,  the 
densest  liquid  at  the  bottom. 

The  vial  in  the  figure  is  represented 
as  containing  four  liquids.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  vial  of  four  ele^ 
ments. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  princi- 
ple that  cream  rises  on  milk,  and  oil 
on  water.  The  principle  is  often 
employed  to  separate  liquids  of  dif- 
ferent density  by  the  process  of  decant- 
ation. 


Fig.  58. 


III. — APPLICATIONS     OP    THE    PRINCIPLB    OF    EQUILIBRITTM. 

The  Water  LeveL 

,  S3.  A  Water  Level  is  an  instrument  employed  for 
determining  the  difference  of  level  between  two  points.  It 
consists  of  a  horizontal  tube  of  tin,  2^^  or  3  feet  in  length, 
into  the  extremities  of  which  two  glass  tubes  are  inserted 
perpendicular  to  it.  The  whole  rests  upon  a  three-legged 
support,  called  a  tripod^  as  shown  in  Fig.  64.  A  quantity 
of  water  tinged  with  carmine  or  other  coloring  matter  is 
introduced  into  one  of  the  glass  tubes,  which,  flowing 
through  the  horizontal  tube,  rises  to  the  same  level  in 
the  other.    A  visual  ray  directed  along  the  surfaces  of  the 


Sow  4kown  t   (  89«>  What  is  a  Water  Level?  Deseribe  it  and  its  use. 
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water  in  the  two  glass  tubes  will  be  a  horizontal  line,  or  a 
line  of  apparent  level.  The  use  of  the  instrument  is  evident 
£com  the  figure. 


Pig.  64.. 


The  Spirit  Level. 

8S.  The  Spirct  Level  consists  of  a  tube  of  glass  nearly 
filled  with  alcohol,  and  closed  at  its  two  extremities.  The 
tube  is  slightly  curved,  and  when  placed  horizontally,  the 


bubble  of  air  which  it  contains  rises  to  the  middle  of  the 
upper  side  of  the  tube.     If  either  end  be  depressed,  the 


(880  DMCribo  a  Spirit LovaL    How  moantodr  j 
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bubble  runs  towards  the  other  end. 
narily  mounted  in  a  wooden  case. 


When  used  it  is  ordi- 


This  form  of  bvcl  is  much  used  by  masouf?,  carpenters,  and  other 
artisans.  To  ascertain  whether  a  surAico  is  Jcvel,  tho  instrunicnt  is 
laid  upon  it,  and  the  position  of  the  bubble  i.oticcd.  If  tho  bubble  is 
in  the  middle  of  tho  tube,  the  surface  is  level. 

This  form  of  level  is  also  attached  to  many  kinds  of  curvcying  and 
astronomical  instruments. 


Fig.  56. 


Springs.  —  Fountains.  —  Rivers. 


84,  It  is  the  principle  of  equal  pressures  that  causes 
water  to  rise  in  springs  and  fountains.  The  water  which 
feeds  them  is  contained  in  natural  or  artificial  reservoirs 
higher  than  the  spring  or  fountain.  These  reservoirs  com- 
niunicato  with  the  springs  or  fountains  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial channels,   and  the   pressure    of  the  water   in  them 


Whtaar»itattM6f   Appiiwtium^   (84.)  WltatinASprtqgf   Fountain? 
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causes  that  in  the  sprmg  or  fountain  to  boil  up,  or  sometimes 
to  shoot  up  in  a  jet. 

Fig.  56  represents  a  fountain  called  a  jet  ctcau.  The  reservoir  is 
on  the  hill  to  the  left,  and  the  water  reaches  the  boitcm  of  the  basin 
by  a  pipe  represented  by  dotted  lines. 

Tlic  water  of  the  jet  tends  to  rise  to  the  level  of  that  in  the  reser- 
voir, and  would  do  so  were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the 
friction  of  the  water  against  the  pipe,  and  tho  resistance  offered  by 
the  falling  particles,  all  of  which  combine  to  render  th^  jet  lower 
than  the  fountain-head. 

The  same  principle  determines  the  flow  of  streams  from  the  higher 
to  the  lower  grounds.  The  water  of  lakes,  seas,  and  oceans  is  con- 
tinually evaporating  to  form  vapors  and  clouds.  These  aro  condensed 
iu  the  form  of  rain,  and  the  particles  of  water,  urged  by  their  own- 
weight,  seek  a  lower  level.  The  rivulets  gather  to  form  brooks,  and 
these  unite  to  form  rivers,  by  which  the  water  is  once  more  returned 
to  the  oceans  and  lakes.  All  of  the  water  does  not  flow  back  to  the 
ocean  along  the  surface,  but  a  portion  percolates  through  the  porous 
soils  and  accumulates  in  cavities  to  feed  our  springs  and  wells. 


Artesian  Wells. 

85.  Aetestan  Wells  are  deep  wells,  fonned  by  bonng 
through  rocks  and  strata  of  various  kinds  of  earth  to  reach 
a  supply  of  water.  These  wells  are  named  from  the  province 
of -^tois,  in  France,  where  they  were  first  used. 

Fig.  57  illustrates  the  principle  of  these  wells.  JTis  the  natural 
i|urface  of  the  earth.  AB  and  CD  are  curved  strata  of  elay  or 
rock  which  do  not  allow  of  the  percolation  of  water.  KK  is  an 
intermediate  stratum  of  sand  or  gravel,  which  permits  water  to 
penetrate  it.  When  a  hole,  /,  is  bored  down  to  strike  the  water- 
bearing stratum,  KK.  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  stratum  forces 
it  up  in  a  jet.     The  well  of  Grenello,  in  Paris,  is  nearly  1800  feet 

BrpMn  the  jet  cTean  f  What  oameti  the  ftow  of  strenrm  t  TFcno  are  they  fed  t 
(85.)  What  aro  Artesian  Wells?.  Explain  Vuir  action  t  How  deep  ia  that  at 
Pai'U  f 
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Pig.  57. 

deep,  and  is  fed  by  water  coming  from  the  hills  of  Chlimpagne,  which 
arc  much  higher  than  Paris.  The  supply  of  water  from  this  well  is 
immense.         • 

Many  Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  in  our  own  country. 

IV. — PRESSURE      ON      SUBMERGED      BODIES. 


Frinoiple  of  Archimedes. 

§6.    If  a  body  is  submerged  in  a  fluid,  it  will  be  pressed 
in  all  directions,  but  not  equally. 

To  illustrate,  suppose  a  cube 
immersed  in  water,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  58.  The  lateral  faces,  a  and 
6,  will  be  equally  pressed  and  in 
opposite  directions.  The  same  will 
be  true  for  the  other  lateral  faces. 
Hence,  the  horizontal  pressures  will 
exactly  neutralize  each  other.  The 
upper  and  lower  faces,  c  and  d,  will 
bo  unequally  pressed,  and  in  oppo- 
site  directions.      The  face,  c,  will  Fig.  58. 


(86)  Ai-e  submerged  bodies  pressed  equally  ih  all  directions?     lUoHtraU  in 
dstaik 
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he  pressed  upwards  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  eolamn  of 
the  liqaid  whose  cross-section  is  that  of  the  cube,  and  whose  height 
is  the  distance  of  c  from  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  face,  d,  will 
be  pressed  downwards  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid, 
having  the  same  cross- section  as  the  cube,  and  a  height  equal  to 
the  distance  of  d  from  the  surface  of  the  liquid ;  the  resultant  of 
these  two  pressures  is  an  upward  force,  equivalent  to  the  weight  of 
a  volume  of  the  liquid  equal  to  that  of  the  cube.  This  upward 
pressiure  is  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid. 

The  principle  just  explsuncd  is  called  the  Principle  of 
Archimedes.  It  may  be  expressed  by  saying  that,  a  sub- 
merged body  loses  a  portion  of  its  weight  equal  to  tliat  of 
the  fluid  displaced  by  it. 

^  H3rdxo8tatlo  Balance. 

87.  A  Hydbostatic  Baulnce  is  a  balance  baring  a 
book  attached  to  the  lower  £ice  of  each  scale  pan,  and  so 
constructed  that  the  beam  may  be  raised  or  lowered  at 
pleasure. 

Fig.  59  represents  a  hydrostatic  balance.  The  cylinder,  c,  is  solid, 
and  fitted  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  hollow  cylinder,  d.  Tha 
cylinder,  c,  may  be  confined  in  any  position  by  means  of  a  damp 
screw,  n. 

Cylinder  and  Backet  Bxperimelit. 

88.  The  principle  of  ARcemEDES  may  be  illustrated  by 
what  is  called  the  Cylinder  and  Bucket  Experiments  as 
shown  in  Fig.  69.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  bucket,  ^,  of 
brass,  is  attached  to  the  hook  of  one  of  the  scale  pans,  and 
fi'om  it  is  suspended  a  solid  cylinder  of  brass,  just  larore 
enough  to  fill  the  bucket,  and  the  two  are  balanced  by 
weights  placed  in  the  opposite  scale  pan.     A  glass  vessel 


Enunciate  tlie  principle  of  Archtmtoiss.    (  87)  Wbat  is  a  HydTostatio  Balanoet 
Batplain  ita  cotutrucUon.    (  88.)  Explain  the  Cylinder  and  Bucket  Experiment 
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having  been  placed  beneath  the  cylincler,  water  is  gradually 
poured  into  it,  m\lil  the  cylinder  is  immersed.  The  cppo-' 
site  scale  pan  will  descend,  showing  that  the  cylinder  is 


Ficr.59. 

buoyed  up  by  some  force.  If  we  now  fill  the  bucket,  ft, 
witli  water,  the  equilibrium  will  be  restored,  and  the  beam 
will  come  to  a  level.  Because  the  water  poured  into  the 
bucket  is  equal  to  that  displaced  by  the  cylinder,  we  infer 
that  the  buoyant  effort  is  exactly  equal*  to  the  weight  of 
the  displaced  fluid. 

Tlin  principle  of  Archimedes  is  fo  called,  because  it  wns  first 
(liFoovcred  by  the  illnslrious  pliilopopher  of  that  name.  He  wns  led 
to  llio  discovery  in  an  attempt  to  detect  a  fraud,  perpetrated  upon 


Whj/  U  th4  principle  ^V' Aitcnisisoisa  so  called  f 
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HiERO  of  Syracuse,  by  a  goldsmith,  whom  he  had  employed  to  make 
a  goldeu  crown.  The  artisan  mixed  a  portioa  of  silver  with  the 
£rold  that  was  giveu  him  for  making  the  crowii,  but  by  means  of  the 
principle  above  explained,  Archimedes  M'as  able  to  determine  the 
'^^act  amount  of  each  material  employed. 

Floating  Bodies.— Frinoiples  of  Flotatioii. 

89.  When  a  body  is  plunged  into  a  liquid,  it  is  urged 
downward  by  its  proper  weight,  and  upward  by  the  buoyant 
effort  of  the  liquid,  and,  according  to  the  relative  intensities 
of  these  two  forces,  three  case's  may  arise : 

1.  If  the  density  of  the  immersed  body  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  liquid,  its  weight  will  be  equal  to  the  buoyant 
effjrt  of  the  liquid,  and  it  will  remain  in  equilibrium  wher- 
ever it  may  bo  placed.  This  is  practically ^thc  case  with 
fishes.  Tiioy  maintain  themselves  in  any  position  in  Avliich 
they  may  happen  to  be,  without  effort. 

2.  If  the  density  of  the  body  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
liquid,  its  weight  will  be  greater  than  the  buoyant  effort, 
and  the  body  will  sink  to  the  bottom.  This  is  what  hap* 
pens  when  a  stone  or  piece  of  iron  is  thrown  into  water. 

3.  If  the  density  of  the  body  is  less  than  that  of  the  liquid, 
its  weight  will  be  less  than  the  buoyant  effort,  and  the  body 
will  rise  to  the  surface.  The  body  will  continue  to -rise 
until  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  equals  that  of  the 
body,  when  it  will  come  to  rest.  It  is  then  said  to  float. 
Thus,  a  piece* of  wood  floats  upon  water,  and  in  like  manner 
a  piece  of  iron  floats  upon  mercury. 

When  a  floating  body  comes  to  rest  on  a  liquid,  the 
plane  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  liquid  is  called  the  Plane 
of  Flotation. 

EiRplain  the  mtthod  ofiU  discovery.  ( 89.)  When  a  body  is  plonked  Into  a  llqnld, 
what  tbree  cases  may  arise?  Explain  the  first  case.  The  SMond cum.  Tlw  third 
ease.    What  is  the  Plane  of  FlotatSoar 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  a  body  which  is  more  dense  than  a 
liquid  floats  upon  it.  Thus,  a  porcelain  saucer  floats  upon  water. 
This  arises  from  its  form  being  such,  that  it  displaces  its  own  weight 
of  water,  when  only  partially  immersed.  For  the  same  reason  iron 
ships  float  freely  on  the  ocean. 


Illustration  of  the  Fiinoiples  of  Flotation. 

90*  The  principles  of  flotation  may  be  illustrated  by  an  instru- 
ment shown  in  Fig.  60,  which  under  various  form?  is  sold  in  the 
shops  as  a  child's  toy. 

lu  the  form  shown,  it  consists  of 
a  high  and  narrow  glass  vessel,  sur- 
mounted by  a  brass  cylinder,  A,  in 
which  is  an  air-tight  piston  that 
may  be  raised  or  depressed  by  the 
hand.  The  vessel  is  partially  filled 
with  water,  and  contains  a  light 
body,  as  a  fish,  hollow  and  of  porce- 
lain or  glass.  The  fish  is  attached  to 
a  sphere  of  glass,  m,  filled  with  air, 
and  with  a  small  hole,  o,  at  its 
lower  side,  through  w^hich  water 
can  flow  in  or  out,  as  the  pressure 
is  increased  or  diminished. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
sphere,  m,  with  its  attached  fish, 
floats  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
If  the  piston  is  depressed,  the  air 
beneath  it  is  dbmpressed,  and  acting 
upon  the  water  forces  a  portion  of 
it  into  the  globe.  The  apparatus 
then  becomes  more  dense  than  the 
water,  and  sinks.  By  relieving  the 
pressure,  the  air  in  the  globe  expands  and  drives  the  water  out, 
when  it  again  floats  on  the  surface.  The  operation  may  be  repeated 
at  pleasure. 


Tig.  60 


JBbopla4n  the  ecus  of  a  dmae  bodyJloaUnff  on  a  liquid.    ( 00  )  What  instrwrnwU 
iUuttrqfet  the  lawe  ofjhtation  t  Bxvlain  ii$  uee  and  aeti<m* 
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Swimming  Bladder  of  FlBhes. 

91.  In  many  fishes  there  is  a  bladder  filled  with  air, 
situated  directly  under  the  backbone.  This  is  called  the 
Swimming  Bladder, 

When  the  fish  wishes  to  descend,  it  compresses  this  bladder  by  a 
muscular  effort,  and  then,  as  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  is  Icfs 
than  before^  the  weight  of  the  fish  prevails  over  the  buoyant  effort, 
and  the  fish  sinks.  On  relaxing  the  effort,  the  bladder  expands,  the 
buoyant  effort  of  the  water  prevails  over  the  weight  of  the  fish,  and 
it  rises. 


Fig.  61. 

Swimminj^a 

92.  Tlie  human  body  is  lighter  than  water,  especially  than  the 
salt  water  of  the  ocean,  and  tends  naturally  to  float  when  immersed. 
The  only  reason  why  men  do  not  swim  naturally,  is  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  the  head  out  of  water,  so  as  to  be  able  to  breathe.  The 
head  is  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  and  tends  continually  to  sink 
into  the  water. 

Many  quadrupeds  swim  naturally,  because  the  head  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  body,  and  is  so  placed  upon  the  trunk,  that  it  is 
easy  to  keep  it  above  the  surface. 

The  safest  position  for  a  person  in  the  water,  who  does  not  know 


(91.)  What  Is  the  Swimming  Bladder  of  a  fish  ?  Explain.  Ua  action.  (  92 .)  -2te- 
plain  the  phenomenon  ofawimmtng.  Why  do  eome  quadrupede  ewim  naturally  f 
What  U  the  ea/eet  position  in  the  water?  ^ 
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how  to  s1^'im,  is  upon  the  back.  The  tendency  to  raise  the  arms  out 
of  the  water  should  be  resisted,  as  this  diminishei^  the  buoyant  effort 
of  the  fluid  without  diniiuishiiig  the  weight. 

In  learning  to  swim,  it  is  often  the  custom  to  place  bladders  filled 
with  air,  or  blocks  of  cork,  under  the  arms,  as  shown  in  Fig.  61. 
These  act  to  increase  the  buoyant  cfibrt  of  the  fluid,  without  sen- 
sibly increasing  the  weight.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  life- 
preservers  are  constructed. 

Many  kinds  of  birds,  as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and  the  like,  swim 
naturally  and  without  effort.    They  owe  this  faculty  to  a  thick 
layer  of  down  and  feathers  which  are  very  light  and  impermeable 
by  water.    They,  therefore,  displace  a  largo  volume  of  water  in  . 
proportion  to  their  weight,  giving  rise  to  a  strong  buoyant  effort. 


T, — SPKCIS'IC     GRAVITY     OP     BODIES* 

\ 

Definition  of  Specific  Gravity. 

93.  The  Specific  Gravity  of  a  body  is  its  relative 
weight;  that  is,  it  is  the  number  of  times  the  body  is 
heavier  than  an  equivalent  volume  of  some  other  body 
taken  as  a  standard. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  that  some  substances  are 
heavier  than  others  under  the  same  volume.  Thus,  gold  is  heavier 
than  silver,  lead  than  iron,  stones  than  wood,  and  so  on.  In  order 
to  compare  the  relative  weights  of  different  bodies,  all  arc  referred 
to  a  common  standard. 

Distilled  water  is  generally  adopted  as  a  standard,  and  because 
water  varies  in  density  at  different  temperatures,  it  is  usual  to  take 
it  at  the  temperature  of  390.2  Fahrenheit,  water  being  most  deme 
at  that  temperature. 

In  order  to  find  the  specific  gravity  of  any  body,  all  that 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  find  how  many  times  heavier  any 

What  is  the  principle  of  the  li/e-preser^er  t  Why  do  eome  Mrds  noim  natur- 
aUy  f  (93.)  What  la  Speciflc  Gravity  ?  Illustrate,  What  is  taken  as  a  standard  t 
At  what  tsmperaiur^t  Why  t  What  is  the  process  of  finding  the  spedfie  gravity 
ofabody? 
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given  volume  of  the  body  is,  than  an  equivalent  volume 
of  distilled  water  ai  39o.2  F.  This  is  the  method  of  fixing 
the  specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids ;  we  shall  see  here- 
after how  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  specific  gravity  of  gases 
and  vapors. 


Fig.e& 


Speoifio  Gravity  of  SoUdi. 

04. ,  The  following  are  some  of  the  methods  of  determin- 
ing the  specific  gravities  of  solids : 

1.  By  t/ie  Hydrostatic  Balance, — Place  the  body  in  one 
of  the  scale  pans  and  balance  it  by  known  weights  in  the 
other  pan.    These  will  give  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air. 

(  94 •)  Explain,  in  detail,  the  method  of  finding  the  tpedfic  gravity  of  a  soUd  hj 
means  of  the  hydrostatic  balance. 

5 
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Next  suspend  the  body  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water  oy 
means  of  a  thread  or  ^vire  attached  to  one  of  the  scale  pans, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  62,  and  balance  it  by  weigHts  placed  in  the 
other  pan.  On  account  of  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  water, 
the  weight  of  the  body  in  water  will  be  less  than  jthat  in  air. 
Subtract  the  weight  of  the  body  in  water  from  that  in  air, 
nnd  the  difference  will  be  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water, 
that  is,  the  weight  of  a  volume  of  water  equal  to  that  of  the 
body.  Having  found  the  weight  of  the  body  in  air,  and 
the  weight  of  an  equivalent  vollime  of  water,  divide  the 
former  by  the  latter,  and  the  result  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  required. 

2.  By  Nicholson'* s  Hydrometer^— "Eicnon&o^^^  Hydromk- 
TEK  consists  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  03, 
weighted  at  the  bottom  by  a  heavy  body,  d^  to  make  it  float 
erect,  and  terminating  above  by  a  thin  stem,  c,  which  sup- 
ports a  scale  pan,  a.  The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that 
%vhen  a  given  weight,  say  500  gi'ains,  is  placed  in  the  pan, 
it  will  sink  in  distilled  water  to  a  notch,  c,  on  the  stem. 

The  method  of  determining  the  specific  gravity  by  means 
of  this  instrument  is  shown  in  Figs.  64  and  65.  Suppose 
it  were  required  to  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  a  small 
bar  of  iron  weighing  less  than  500  grains. 

The  bar  is  placed  in  the  pan  and  weights  added  till  it 
sinks  to  the  notch  in  the  stem  as  shown  in  Fig.  64.  These 
weights,  subtracted  from  500  grains,  give  the  weight  of  the 
bar  in  air.  Next  plaee  the  bar  in  the  cup,  cf,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  65,  and  add  weights  enough  to  make  the  instrument 
sink  again  to  the  notch  in  the  stem.  The  last  weights  ' 
will  denote  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  fluid,  or  the  weight  of 
the  water  displaced  by  the  bar. .  Divide  the  weight  of  the 
bar  in  air  by  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water,  and  the 
result  will  be  the  specific  gravity  sought. 

What  is  NichoIson^s  Hydrometer  ?    How  used  for  detcrminlDg  the  specific  graTity 
of  a  Bolid  ? 
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"  3.  By  a  flask, — ^Tbis  method  is  used  when  a  body  exists 
in  a  state  of  powder,  or  in  fine  particles  like  sand.  A  small 
flask,  whose  exact  weight  is  'known,  is  first  filled  with  the 
powder  and  the  whole  carefiilly  weighed.  The  entire  weighty 
diminished  by  that  of  the  flask,  is  the  weight  of  the  body. 


Fig.  ea 


Fig.  64 


Fig.  60u 


The  flask  is  then  filled  with  water  and  weighed.  This 
weight,  diminished  by  that  of  the  flask,  is  the  weight  of  an 
equivalent  volume  of  water.  Divide  the  weight  of  the  body 
by  that  of  its  equivalent  volume  of  water,  and  the  result  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  required. 

Specific  Gravity  of  Liquids. 

95.    The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  methods  of 
detcrmiuing  the  specific  gTavities  of  liquids : 

1.  By  tbe  Hydrostatic  Balance. — Select  a  heavy  body 
which  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  the  liquid  whose 


Explain  the  method  hy  means  of  a  flask.    (95*)  How  is  the  specific  grayity  of  a 
liquid  found  by  means  of  the  balance  7 
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specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined,  as,  for  example,  a  ball 
of  platinmn.  Weigh  this  body  fii-st  in  air,  then  in  water, 
and  finally  in  the  liquid  in  question.  Subtract  the  second 
and  third  weights  from  the  first  separately;  the  results 
obtained  will  be  respectively  tlie  weights  of  a  volume  of 
water,  and  of  the  liquid,  equal  to  that  of  the  platinum  ball. 
Divide  the  latter  by  the  former,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the 
specific  gravity  requued. 


Fig.6«. 


2.  By  Fahrenheit 8  Hydrometer. — ^Fahrenheit's  Hydro- 
ITKIER  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  ballasted  at  the  bottom  by 
a  small  globe  filled  with  mercury,  and  provided  at  top  with 
a  stem  and  scale  pan  as  shown  in  Fig.  66.  Its  weight  is 
carefully  determined. 

To  use  the  hydrometer,  it  is  first  plunged  into  distilled 
water,  and  weights  placed  in  the  scale  pan  till  it  sinks  to  the 


Describe  Fahrenlieit^s  Hydrometer.    How  is  it  used  to  find  the  specific  fpzyiij 
of  a  liquid? 
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notch  filed  on  the  stem.  These  weights,  increased  by  that 
of  the  uistroment,  will  give  the  weight  of  the  displaced  water. 
The  instrument  is  next  planged  into  the  liquid  in  question, 
and  weights  are  placed  in  the  pan  till  the  instrument  again 
sinks  to  the  notch.  These  weights,  added  to  thaf  of  the 
instrument,  give  the  weight  of  the  displaced  liquid.  Now 
the  volumes  displaced  are  the  same  in  both  cases,  each  being 
that  of  the  submerged  instrument ;  hence,  if  we  divide  the 
weight  of  the  displaced  liquid  by  that  of  the  displaced  water, 
the  quotient  will  be  the  specific  gravity  required. 

3.  By  the  flask, — ^A  flask  is  constructed  so  as  to  hold  a. 
given  weight  of  distilled  water,*  say  1000  grains.  This  flask 
is  first  weighed  when  empty,  and  then  when  filled  with  the 
liquid  in  question.  The  difierence  of  these  results  is  the 
weight  of  the  liquid,  and  this,*  divided  by  1000  grains,  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  requu'ed. 

The  specific  gravities  of  some  of  the  most  important  substances  are 
given  in  the  following  table : 

TABLE, 

SHOWING   THS   SPECIFIC    ORAVITin    OV   80LID8   AHD    LIQUIDS. 


Platinum 22.07 

Gold 19.34 

Lead 11.35 

Silver 10.47 

Iron 7.79 

Zinc 7.00 

Diamond 3.53 

White  Marble 2.84 

Glass 2.49 

Ivory 1.92 


Mercury    13.60 

Sulphuric  Acid 1.84 

Milk 1.03 

Sea  Water 1.03 

Distilled  Water 1 .00 

Bordeaux  Wine 0.99 

OliveOil 0.91 

Spirits  of  Turpentine  . .  0.87 

Absolute  Alcohol 0.79 

Ordinary  Ether   0.71 


It  will  be  seen  that  platinum  is  the   heaviest  solid,  and  that 
mercury  is  the  heaviest  liquid. 


How  to  the  spedfic  frravity  of  a  liquid  determinod  by  mwrns  of  a  flask  ?     Which  U 
iheheaei6ii9olidr   Liquid  f 
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A  knowledge  of  the  specific  gravities  of  bodies  is  of  frequent 
application.  In  mineralogy  it  aids  in  determining  mineral  species. 
The  jeweller  determines  by  its  aid  the  precious  stones.  It  enables 
us  to  find  the  weight  of  a  body  when  we  know  its  volume.  Thus,  a 
cubic  foot  of  iron  weighs  11.35  times  as  much  as  a  cubic  foot  of 
water ;  but  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1000  ounces,  hence  a  cubic 
foot  of  iron  weighs  11,350  ounces,  or  about  709  lbs. 


Beaume's  Areometer. 

96.  Beaume's  Areometer  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass, 
ballasted  at  bottom  by  a  second  bulb  containing  raercuiy, 
and  terminating  at  top  in  a  cylinder  of  uniform  diameter,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  67. 

When  plunged  into  liquids,  it 
sinks  till  the  weight  of  the  dis- 
placed fluid  equals  that  of  the 
areometer.  In  light  fluids  it  there- 
fore sinks  deeper  than  in  heavy 
ones. 

The  plan  of  graduating  Be  Ainri's 
areometer  is  as  follows.  It  is  bal- 
lasted so  that  in  distilled  water 
it  will  sink  to  the  point  a,  on  the 
stem,  which  is  marked  0.  A  mix- 
ture of  salt  and  pure  water  is  then 
formed,  in  the  proportion  of  15  of 
the  former  to  85  of  the  latter,  into 
which  the  instrument  is  plunged. 
The  upper  surface   then  cuts  the 

stem  at  some  point,  c,  which  is  marked  15.  The  interme- 
diate space  between  a  and  c,  is  divided  into  15  equal  parts, 
and  the  division  is  continued  downwards  on  the  stem.  The 
divisions  and  numbers  are  on  a  slip  of  paper  in  the  interior 
of  the  stem. 


rig.eT. 


What  are  eame  of  the  applications  of  the  specific  gravity  qf  bodies  t  ( 96.)  Des- 
cribe Beaum^**  Areometer  T    How  is  it  gradaated? 
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The  use  of  the  instrument  thus  gi-aduated  is  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  salt  in  any  solution  of  salt  in  water.  It  is 
plunged  into  thie  solution  in  question,  and  the  number  to 
which  it  sinks,  denotes  the  per-centage  of  salt  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

Instruments  constructed  on  this  principle  have  been  devised  for 
determining  the  strength  of  other  solutions,  whether  of  acids  or 
salt^.  Also  for  determining  the  strength  of  saccharine  solutions  and 
the  like. 

The  Alcoholometer. 

07.  The  ALConoLOMETER  is  similar  in  its  construction  to 
the  areometer  just  described.  It  is  graduated  so  as  to  show 
the  percentage  of  alcohol  im^any  mixture  of  alcohol  and 
water. 

The  instrument  is  first  ballasted  so 
that  when  plunged  in  pure  water  it  will 
float  with  nearly  all  of  its  stem  above 
the  water.  The  Ime  of  flotation  is 
marked  0.  Mixtures  are  then  formed, 
containing  1,  2,  3,  Ac,  per  cent,  of  pure 
alcohol  and  water,  and  the  instrument 
is  plunged  injbo  them  in  succession^  Tlie 
lines  of  flotation  are  marked  1,  2,  3,  &c., 
as  in  the  instrument  previously.  In  this 
case  tlie  numbers  run  upwards.  It  is 
necessary  to  graduate  it  throughout  by 
trial,  as  the  divisions  are  not  uniform. 

To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  plunged 
into  the  solution  of  alcohol  in  water  to  be  tested,  and  the 
per-centage  is  read  off  on  the  paper  scale  within  the  tube,  or 
else  the  scale  is  scratched  upon  the  stem  with  a  diamond. 


Fig.  68. 


What  13  its  use  ?    How  used  ?    What  other  Ustraments  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  ?    (  07«)  Describe  the  Alcoholometer.    How  is  it  graduated  2    ll;ixir  OMd? 
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The  Ijaotometer. 

99.    The  Lactometer  is  entirely  analagous  in  principle 
to  BEAUMii's  areometer,  and  is  used  to  determine  the  purity 
of  milk.  The  instrument,  and 
the  method  df  using  it,  are 
shown  in  Fig.  69. 

It  is  graduated  by  trial, 
using  mixtures  of  milk  and 
water.  In  the  first  trial  pure 
water  is  used,  then'"  mixtures 
containing  10,  20,  30,  40,  Ac, 
per  cent,  of  milk.    The  scale  ^'^*  ^' 

is  therefore  divided  into  10  parts,  between  pute  water  and 
pure  milk. 

(  08 •)  What  is  a  Lactometer  t    How  graduated  and  need? 


CHAPTEPw    III. 

KEOHANIOS      OF      GABE8      AND      VAPORS. 
I. — THE    ATMOBPHEjy. 

Qoneral  Properties  of  Gases  and  Vapors. 

99.  Gase3  and  Vapors  have  been  defined  to  be  highly 
compressible  fluids. 

The  distinction  between  a  gas  and  a  vapor,  is  not  very  clear. 
When  a  body  in  a  gaseous  form  can,  by  moderate  pressure,  be  re- 
duced to  a  liquid  form,  it  is  usually  called  a  vapor.  For  most  of 
the  purposes  of  Physics  the  distinction  is  uuimportant. 

Besides  the  property  of  compressibility,  or  rather  as  a 
consequence  of  it,  gases  and  vapors  continually  tend  to 
expand  so  as  to  occupy  a  greater  space.  Th#  force  which 
they  exert  in  this  way,  is  called  their  Te?monj  or  their 
Mastic  Force. 

Thirty-four  gases  are  known,  thirty  of  which  are  compound,  and 
four  are  simple.  The  four  simple  gases  are,  oxygen^  hydrogen^  nu 
trogen,  and  chlorine.  Most  of  the  gases  are  colorless,  but  some  are 
not  so. 

Of  the  thirty-four  gases,  all  but  five  have  been  liquefied  by  pres- 
sure, and  the  application  of  cold.  The  five  that  have  thus  far  re- 
sisted are,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  deutoxyde  of  nitrogen,  and 
carbonic  oxyde. 


(99.)  What  are  Oases  and  Vapors  t  WMt  is  ike  diference  /betwMn  themt 
What  is  meant  by  Tension?  Sow  many  known  gatet  are  there t.  Which  ar^ 
Hmple  t    Which  ha^e  not  been  Uqwsfled  t 
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Defoxiption  of  the  Atmosphere. 

100*  The  air  we  breathe  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen^  with  a  slight  quantity  of  carbonic  acidy  watery 
vapor^  and  some  accidental  impurities.  The  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  21  to  70. 

The  oxygen  of  the  air  supports  life  and  combustion ;  without  it, 
neither  could  long  exist.  The  nitrogen  serves  to  dilute  it.  Were 
the  air  composed  entirely  of  oxygen,  bodies  would  burn  with  too 
much  rapidity,  even  nmny  of  the  metals  would  be  consumed.  Ani- 
mal life,  too,  would  soon  be  exhausted  by  overaction  in  such  an 
atmosphere.  . 

The  atmosphere  is  transparent,  without  odor,  and  color- 
less^ except  when  seen  in  masses.  In  masses,  it  assumes  a 
blue  tint,  and  it  is  this  which  causes  the  sky  to  take  a  blue 
color. 

Without  an  atmosphere,  the  celestial  vault  would  appear  perfectly 
black;  in  ascending  high  mountains,  the  sky  gradually  loses  its 
blueness,  and  approaches  a  hue  of  black;  this  is  because  the  mass 
of  air  above  the  observer  rapidly  diminishes  as  we  ascend. 

The  air,  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  serves  as  a  medium 
for.the  tran^faiission  of  sound ;  it  also  sei-ves  ad  a  means  of 
transporting  the  vapors  of  oceans  ^nd  lakes  to  fiill  upon  the 
land  in  the  form  of  rain,  snow,  and  the  like. 

ZhcpansiTe  Force  of  Air. 

101«  Air,  like  simple  gases,  always  tends  to  assume  a 
greater  volume. 

To  show  this  property,  take  a  bladder  fitted  with  a  stop-cock,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  70.  Having  moistened  the  bladder  to  make  it  more 
Aezible,  open  the  cock,  squeeze  out  most  of  the  air,  and  then  close  it. 

.  ( 100.)  Describe  the  compoBition  of  the  atmosphere.  What  is  ths  tM«  qf  the 
fiosygen  t  Of  the  nitrogen,?  What  is  the  color  of  air  ?  What  ^ect  has  the  air  on 
eeUstial  appearances  t  Mention  some  of  the  uses  of  the  atmoephcxv.  ( 1  Ol .)  Bow 
it  the  eoapdnsi^e  force  qf  air  ehoumf 
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Place  the  nearly  empty  bladder  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
and  exhaust  the  air.  As  the  air  becomes  rarer  in  the  receiver,  the 
bladder  will  be  seen  to  expand,  showing  that  the  air  within  it  is 
expansible.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  sho-wn  that  any  gas  i& 
expansible. 


Fig.  7a 


Fig.  71. 


Weight  ^  Air. 
102,    Air,  like  other  bodies,  has  weight. 

To  show  this,  tal?o  a  hollow  globe  of  glass,  fitted  with  a  stop-cock, 
as  shown  in  Pig.  71.  Having  attached  it  to  one  scale  pan  of  a  deli- 
cate  balance,  counterpoise  it  by  weights  placed  in  the  other.  Then 
by  means  of  the  air-pump  exhaust  the  air  from  the  globe ;  the  oppo- 
site scale  pan  will  descend,  and  some  weights  will  have  to  be  added 


( 102.)  ITow  18  U  8h(nD»  that  air  \a$  wdgM, 
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to  the  first  scale  pan  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  weights  added 
will  iiidicate  the  weight  of  the  exhausted  air. 

OompoaiUofa  of  the  A^anosphere. 

108,  It  has  been  stated  that  our  atmosphere  is  com- 
posed principally  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  with  small  quanti- 
ties of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vjqjor. 

The  amount  of  watery  vapor  depends  upon  the  place,  the 
season,  the  temperature,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 
under  all  circumstances  it  forms  but  a  small  per-oentage  of 
the  entire  atmosphere. 

*  The  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  arises  in  a  great 
measure  from  respiration  and  combustion.  A  continual 
supply  of  this  gas  is  afforded  by  volcanoes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  being  continually  taken  up  in  the  process  of  vege- 
tation. Plants  continually  absorb  it,  appropriating  the  car- 
bon, and  giving  off  the  oxygen  which  it  contains.  Another 
cause  of  diminution  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
mr,  is  absorption  by  the  water  of  our  streams.  Water  ab- 
sorbs large  quantities  of  it,  which  thus  becomes  the  means 
of  dissolving  earthy  matters,  and  eventually  of  causing  cal- 
careous deposits. 

It  is  the  result  of  observation,  that  the  si\pply  and  loss 
are  very  nearly  balanced,  so  that  the  per-centage  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  remains  nearly  constant.  It  amounts 
to  about  a  thousandth  part  of  the  entire  atmosphere. 

Atiiiosi>hnic  Pressure. 

1041.  Tlie  atmosphere,  by  virtue  of  its  weight,  exerts  a 
force  of  pressure  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  well  as 
upon  every  object  vnth  which  it  is  in  contact.  This  force 
is  called  the  AtmospJieric  Pressure, 

(103)  upon  what  ciroamstanoes  does  the  watery  vapor  in  the  afr  depend? 
Whence  is  carbonic  acid  supplied  ?    What  becomes  of  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  ? 
How  do  the  supply  and  loss  compare?    What  \a  the  amoont  in  the  atmos^re? 
104.)  What  is  the  Atmosphorio  Preasiire  ? 
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rUis  pressure  decreases  as  we  ascend  into  the  atmos- 
phere. 

If  we  suppose  the  atmosphere  to  be  divided  into  layers  parallel  to 
the  surface  of  the;earth,  it  is  evident  that  each  layer  is  pressed  down 
by  the  weight  of  all  above  it,  Hence,  the  higher  layers  are  less 
compressed  than  those  below  them.  Being  less  compressed,  they 
expand,  or  become  rarefied.  The  existence  of  atmospheric  pressure 
may  be  shown  by  a  variety  of  experiments,  some  of  which  will  be 
explained  below. 


Pig.  73. 

Bursting  a  Membrane. 

105*     A  glass  cylinder,  open  at  both  ends,  has  its  upper  end 
covered  by  a  stretched  membrane,  such  as  is  used  by  gold*beaters, 

How  does  It  vary  as  we  ascend?     Bow  «hown  ihcU  the  air  beoomea  rarer  in 
amending  t   (105.)  BatpUUn  the  eooperimeM  cf  bursting  a  metnbrane. 
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and  its  lower  end  is  ground  so  as  to  fit  the  plate  of  an  air-pump,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  72. 

In  its  natural  condition,  the  membrane  is  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere  above  it,  and  this  pressure  is  resisted  by 
the  tension  of  the  air  within  the  cylinder.  If  now  the  air  be  ex- 
hausted from  the  cylinder,  the  membrane  will  no  longer  be  pressed 
from  within,  and  will  finally  burst  with  a  loud  report. 

The  bursting  of  the  membrane  shows  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The 
report  arises  from  the  sudden  rush  of  air  to  fill  up  the  exhausted 
cylinder. 


The  Magdeburg  Hemii^lxereB. 

106.  This  apparatus,  named*  from  the  city  where  it  was  in- 
vented, consists  of  two  hollow  hemispheres  of 
brass,  which  are  ground  so  as  to  fit  each  other 
with  an  air-tight  joint.  The  hemispheres  are 
shown  in  Fig.  73.  One  of  them  is  so  prepared 
that  it  can  be  attached  to  an  air-pump,  and  is 
provided  with  a  stop-cock,  by  means  o;  .which  • 
a  communication  with  the  external  air  can  be 
opened  or  closed  at  pleasure. 

The  two  hemispheres  being  placed  one  upon 
the  other,  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  is 
exactly  counterbalanced  by  the  tension  of  that 
within,  and  no  obstacle  prevents  them  from 
bein^  drawn  apart.  If,  however,  the  air  be 
exhausted  from  yrithin,  the  external  pressure 
is  no  longer  counteracted  by  an  expansive 
force  from  within,  and  it  requires  a  consider- 
able effort  to  effect  their  separation,  as  shown  in  Fig.  74.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  the  hemispheres  are  pressed  together  by  a  force 
equal  to  15  lbs.,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  square  inches  in  their 
common  cross  section. 


rig  78. 


•     What  oatuM  t?i6  bursting  t    7%6  report  f   (108)  Wiat  are  the  3tag&ebonrff 
Memiephereti  f   Deaeribe  the  eaoperimentt  and  explain  U, 
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Ill 


Fig.  74. 

The  experiment  was  devised  "by  Otto  vonGuericke,  of  Masde- 
bourg.  He  constructed  two  hemispheres  more  than  two  feet  ih 
dTiameter,  and  after  having  exhausted  the  air,  it  is  reported  that 
it  required  several  horses  to  draw' them  asunder. 

A 
..  TqxxioeUian  Tabe.— Measure  of  the  Atmoaph^rio  Pressure. 

107.  The  preceding  experiments  show  that  the  atmos- 
phere exerts  a  force  of  pressure ;  the  intensity  of  that  force 
may  be  measured  by  other  means. 

ToRRicELLi,  a  pupil  of  Galileo,  showed  in  1643,  that  this 
pressure  amounts  to  about  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch  of 
surface,  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 


What erpsriment toaa  made  by  Otto  ds  GxrcucssT    ( 107)  What  Is  the  prcs- 
rare  of  the  atanosphere  on  a  square  inch  ? 
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In  order  to  repeat  ToHRicELi»t'«  experiment,  take  a  glass  tube 
about  three  feet  in  length,  closed  at  one  end  and  open  at  the  other. 
Turning  the  closed  end  downwards, 
let  it  be  filled  with  mercury.  Then 
holding  the  finger  over  the  open 
end,  let  it  be  inverted  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury,  as  shown  in  Fig.  75. 
On  removing  the  finger,  the  mer- 
cury sinks  in  the  tube  until  the 
column.  ABj  is  about  30  inches 
high,  when  it  comes  to  a  state  of 
equilibrium. 

In  this  condition,  the  mercury 
is  sustained  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air  upon  the  surface  of  the 
free  mercury  in  the  vessel,  trans- 
mitted according  to  the  law  ex- 
plained in  Article  70.  At  the 
level  of  the  sea,  the  height  of  the 
column  ABj  is  on  an  average  not 
far  from  30  inches,  (k  2i  feet. 

If  we  suppose  the  cross- section 
of  the  tube  to  be  one  square  inch, 
the  atmospheric  pressure  upon  that 
surface  must  be  sufficient  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  30  cubic  inches 
of  mercury.  Now  the  weight  of 
30  cubic  inches  of  mercury  is  a 
little  less  than  15  lbs. ;  hence,  we 
say  the  measure  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  15  lbs.  on  each  square 
inch.^  ^^•^«- 

A  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  each  square  inch,  is  often  called 

a7i  atmosphere^  and  this  becomes  a  unit  for  expressing  the 

pressures  of  gases  and  vapors.    Thus,  when  we  say,  in  any 

•  given  case,  that  the  pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler  is  four 


J>Moribe  ToBBiOELti'8  experiment.    ITow  ehoron  thai  the  pressure  is  15  Iba.  on 
an  inehf    What  unit  of  pressure  is  adopted  for  all  gases  and  yapors?    Example. 
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atmospheres,  we  mean  that  it  exerts  a  pressure  of  dO  lbs.  on 

each  square  inch  of  sur&ce. 

Pascal's  ZZsperinunts. 

109.  As  soon  as  Torbicelu's  experiment  was  known 
in  France,  Blaise  Pascal  undertook  to  ascertain  by  experi- 
ment  whether  the  mercury  was  actually  retained  in  the 
tube  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  by  some  other 
cause. 

He  caused  a  friend  to  repeat  Tokkicelij's  experimoit 
npon  the  top  of  the  mountain  of  Puy-de-Dome,  correctly 
reasoning,  that  ifthe  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  due 
to  atmospheric  pressure  alone,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  great 
on  the  mountain  top  as  at  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  result 
of  the  experiment  showed  that  the  height  of  the  column 
was  less  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  than  at  its  base. 

He  next  reasoned,  that  if  the  tube  were  filled  with  any 
liquid  less  dense  than  mercury,  the  height  of  the  column 
ought  to  be  proportionally  greater.  Consequently,  he  made 
at  Rouen,  in  1646,  the  following  experiment.  He  took  a 
tube,  similar  to  that  of  Tohricelli,  but  nearly  50  fi[^  in 
length,  and  after  filling  it  with  wine,  inverted  it  in  a  vessd 
of  the  same  liquid.  Pascal  observed  that  the  colunm  fell, 
until  it  was  about  35  feet  high,  when  it  came  to  rest.  In 
this  case,  the  column  was  fourteen  times  as  high  as  when 
mercury  was  used,  and  as  mercury  is  fourteen  times  as  dense 
as  wine,  be  concluded  that  the  sole  cause  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question  was  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  Barometer. 

109.  A  Basoheteb  is  an  instrument  for  measuring  the 
pressure  of  the  air.    If,  to  Tobbicelu's  tube,  were  fitted  a 

( 108.)  Deaeiibe  PABCAL'b  experimento  In  detail,  and  bSs  mode  of  reuoDiog. 
What  eoneliuioii  is  derired  ftom  PAMAL^^experloMnte?  ( 109.)  What  it  a  Bar- 
ometer t    What  la  ItB  prtndple  ? 
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for  measuring  the  exact   altitude   of  the  mercurial 
column,  it  would  be  a  barometer. 

Several  forms  have  been  given  to  the  barometer,  some  of 
which  will  be  described  in  the  following  articles. 


The  Olstem  Barometer. 

110.  Fig.  76  represents  a 
Cistern  BAROMirrER,  such  as 
is  in  common  use  in  France 
and  in  this  country. 

It  consists  of  a  glass  tube, 
aiy  about  34  inches  long, 
closed  at  the  top  and  open  at 
the  bottom.  This  tube  has  a 
diameter  of  about  four-tenths 
of  an  inch.  It  is  filled  with 
mercury  and  inverted  in  a 
cistern,  A,  which  is  partially 
filled  with  the  same  liquid,  as 
explained  in  Arficle  107.  The 
mercury  settles  in  the  tube 
till  the  height  of  the  column 
is  about  30  inches  at  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

The  cistern  -4,  is  3  or  4 
inches  in  diameter,  and  it  is 
so  adapted  to  the  tube  at,  as 
to  permit  the  air  to  penetrate 
to  the  cistern  at  the  joint  /. 
Only  a  part  of  the  cistern  is^ 
seen  in  the  figure,  the  remain- 
der being  let  into  the  frame 
which  supports  the  whole  in- 
strument.    At  the  top  of  the 


Pig.  T6. 


( 1 1 0-)  Describe  the  Clsteru  barometer.    The  tube.    The  cistern. 
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frame  is  a  scale,  C,  having  its  0  point  at  the  lerel  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern ;  or  on  the  opposite  siv^e,  is  a  scale  on 
'H'hich  are  marked  certain  weather  indications. 

A  carved  piece  of  metal  embraces  the  tube  and  carries  an 
index,  which,  as  the  piece  is  raised  or  depressed  to  corres 
pond  to  the  top  of  the  column,  points  oat  upon  the  scale  Cy 
the  height  of  the  column.  Two  thermometei-s,  one  of  mer- 
cury and  one  of  alcohol,  are  also  attacl^ed  to  the  frame, 
which  serve  to  show  the  temperature  of  the  instrument  and 
of  the  mercury  which  it  contains. 

The  0  point,  or  beginning  of 'the  scale,  is  at  the  surface  of  the 
mercury  in  the  cistern.  When  the  pressure  of  the  air  increases,  a 
portion  of  the  mercury  in  the  cistern  is  forced  up  into  the  tube,  and 
the  0  point  descends:  when  the  pressure  diminishes,  the  reverse 
takes  place.  But  inasmuch  as  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  is  very  great  in  comparison  with  that  in  the  tube,  this  rise 
and  fall  is,  for  most  purposes,  quite  unimportant.  When  great 
accuracy  is  required,  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  is  made  of  leather,  and 
can,  by  means  of  a  screw,  be  raised  or  depressed  until  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  just  grazes  the  point  of  an  ivory  pin  pro- 
jecting from  the  top  of  the  cistern.  This  improvement,  devised  by 
FoRTiiv,  is  now  in  general  use. 

To  determine  the  heighjb  of  the  barometer,  the  0  point  is 
first  adjusted,  then  the  curved  piece  is  slid  up  or  down  till 
it  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and 
the  height  is  then  read  off  on  the  scale  c.  The  height  of 
the  thermometer  should  also  be  noted. 

In  the  instrument  described,  the  scale  c  does  not  extend  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  the  insj^ument,  because,  in  ordinary  cases, 
only  a  small  part  of  the  scale  is  needed.  When  a  barometer  is  to  be 
used  in  high  altitudes,  the  scale  is  continued  downwards  as  far  as 
necessary. 

Describe  the  scale.  The  Index.  The  thermometew.  WUr^  <«  <A«  0  poiiA  ofih4 
$caU  r  ffow  UtfteO  paint  reguiatsd  in  aeeuraU  barorMUr$  t  How  is  the  height 
of  the  barometer  determiaed  ? 
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111.  Fig.  77  rq)resent8  a  Siphok 
Baroxsteb.  It  consists  of,  a  carved 
tube,  abj  baving  two  unequal  branch- 
es, the  shorter  one  acting  as  a  cistern. 
In  the  longer  branch,  there  is  a 
Tacanm  above  the  mercury,  but 
the  shorter  one  is  supplied  with  air, 
which  communicates  tdth  the  external 
atmosphere  through  a  small  opening, 
t.  There  are  two  scales,  one  at  .the 
upper  part  of  each  branch,  and  in  front 
of  each  is  a  movable  index  which  may 
be  raised  or  depressed  until  it  comes 
to  the  free  surface  of  the  mercury  in 
each  branch.  By  means  of  these  scales, 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  two 
branches  may  be  measured.  This  dii« 
ference  is  the  height  of  th6  barometrio 
column. 


To  prevent  violent  oscillations  when  the 
instrument  is  moved  from  place  to  place,  the 
two  branches  communicate  through  a  fine, 
almost  capillary,  tube.  This  arrangement 
also  prevents  the  possibility  of  a  bubble  of 
air  penetrating  from  the  shorter  to  the  longer 
branch;  when  the  instrument  is  inclined. 


mg-TT. 


Propeorties  of  a  good  Barometer. 
119.    The  space  at  the  top  of  the  tube  should  be  per- 

( 1 1 1.)  Describe  the  Siphon  barometer.  What  takes  the  place  of  a  cistern  ?  How 
many  scales  are  needed,  and  how  are  they  arranged?  How  is  the  differende  of  level 
determined  f  JObw  are  otdUaHont  obviated  f  (112.)  What  are  the  qoalificatioiu 
of  a  good  barometer  ! 
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fectly  free  from  air  or  moisture,  otbenidse  they  would,  by 
their  elastic  force,  prevent  the  mercurial  column  from  rising 
to  its  proper  height. 

The  elastic  force  of  vapor  of  water  is,  as  will  be  shown,  very  con- 
siderable, even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  To  expel  both  air  and 
Tnoistnre,  the  mercury  should  be  boiled  in  the  tube  before  the  latter 
is  inverted  into  the  cistern. 

The  mercury  should  be  pure,  the  bore  of  the  tube  should 
be  suflSciently  large,  and  the  scale  should  be  accurate.  Mer- 
cury may  be  purified  by  distillation. 

Thus  far,  mercury  has  been  preferred  to  all  other  liquids  for  filling 
barometers.  It  is  true,  otHer  liquids  might  be  used,  but  in  such 
case,  the  tube  would  become  unwieldly  from  its  lengthy  In  the  case 
of  water,  a  tube  of  about  35  feet  would  be  required.  There  is 
another  objection  to  using  water,  which  arises  from  its  tendency  to 
form  vapor  even  at. ordinary  temperatures.  The  formation  of  vapor 
at  the  top  of  the  tube,  would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  prove  highly 
injurious  to  the  working  of  the  instrument 

Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer. 

113.  The  height  ol  the  barometer  is  constantly  fluc- 
tuating. The  difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
heights  observed  at  Paris,  amounts  to  as  much  as  one- 
thirteenth  part,  of  the  greatest.  The  fluctuations  become 
greater  as  we  approach  the  poles,  and  less  as  we  approach 
the  equator. 

The  mean  or  average  height  at  any  place  can  be  found  only  from 
a  great  number  of  observations.  If  w^e  take  hourly  observations  for 
one  day  and  divide  the  sum  of  the  heights  hf  24,  the  result  is  called 
the  mean  height  for  that  day,  This  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
height  observed  at  midnight.  If  we  take  the  sum  of  the  mean  daily 
heights  for  a  year,  and  divide  by  365,  the  result  is  the  mean  height 

What  liquid  U  }>e»t  for  JOUng  haromeUr»  t  O^tciioM  to  ether  Kqyidtt 
(1 1 3  )  Where  are  the  fluctuations  of  the  barometer  greatest?  Least?  Amount  at 
Paris  ?    H(yw  U  the  mean  height  for  a  day  determined  t   For  a  year  t 
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for  that  year.  By  taking  thersum  of  the  mean  annual  heights  for 
many  years  and  dividing  it  by  the  number  of  years,  the  result  is  the 
mean  height  fyc  that  place. 

At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  mean  height  is  not  fex  from 
80  inches,  as  already  stated. 

Causes  of  Barometrical  FluctuationB. 

114..  The  cause  of  the  fluctuations  observed  in  the 
barometer,  is  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  column  of  air 
above  it.  Since  tlie  weight  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is 
constant,  if  it  becomfe  heavier  at  one  point  on  the  earth's 
surface,  it  must  become  lighter  at  some  other  point;  a 
fact  which  is  confirmed  by  observations  by  means  of  the 
barometer.  * 

The  cause  of  the  change  of  weight  in  the  column  of  air 
over  the  barometer,  is  a  change  of  temperature.  When  the 
temperature  at  any  place  is  elevated,  the  air  expands  and 
rises  upward  until  its  lateral  tension  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  suiTounding  air,  when  it  flows  away  to  the  neighboring 
regions.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  dimin- 
ished, the  air  contracts  and  an  additional  quantity  flows  in 
from  the  neijjhborinor  resfions. 

The  barometer,  then,  fidls  where  there  is  a  dilatation,  and 
rises  where  there  is  a  contraction,  of  the  air. 

The  barometer  serves  as  a  weather-glass.  It  stands  high  in  fair 
weather,  and  low  in  foul  weather.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer 
indicates  an  approaching  storm,  and  a  sudden  rise,  in  general,  indi- 
cates approaching  fair  weather. 

The  Index  Barometer. 

115*  Fig.  78  represents  an  ornamental  form  of  an  Index  Bar- 
ometer.    The  manner  in  which  the  index  is  made  to  show  the 

I'or  any  place  f  What  is  the  mean  height  at  the  level  of  the  sea  ?  (114)  What 
Is  the  cause  of  the  fluctuations  observed  ?  What  is  the  cause  of  the  change  of  weight 
la  the  aerial  column  ?  When  does  the  barometer  rise  f  Fall  ?  U^e  o/the  haronuUr 
as  a  weather-ghmt  t  {It  5.)  Ekeplain  the  Jndtx  barometer. 
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fluctuations  of  the  barometer,  is  ehowii  in  Fig.  79.  The  index  is 
attaclied  to  an  axis  which  bears  a  pulley.  Passing  over  this  pulley 
is  a  fine  wire,  at  one  extremity  of  which  us  attached  an  iron  weight, 


Fig.  78. 


Fig.  79. 


o,  which  rises  when  the  height  of  the  mercury  diminishes,  and  falls 
when  this  height  increases.  At  the  second  extremity  is  a  counter- 
poise, b,  which  keeps  the  wire  tense,  and  causes  the  wheel  to  turn 
as  the  weights  rise  and  fail. 
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The  index  plays  in  front  of  a  dial-plate,  around  yrhich  are  marked 
certain  letters  indicating  the  weather  to  be  expected  when  the  index 
stands  at  any  one  of  them.  The  instrument  shown  in  the  figure  is 
of  French  construction,  and  the  letters  are  the  initials  of  the  French 
names  of  the  different  kinds  of  weather,  as  exhibited  below.  In  the 
annexed  tiEible  is  shown  the  height  of  the  barometer  corresponding  to 
each  indication : 

TABLE. 


UEIGUT  OF 

LXTTEBS. 

FBE7TCB. 

'       XNGLISH. 

BABOKETEB. 

28.78  inches. 

T. 

Tempete. 

Tempest. 

29.13      '' 

G.  P. 

Grande  pluie. 

Heavy  rain. 

29.48      " 

P.  V. 

Pluie  ou  vent. 

Rain  or  wind. 

29.84      " 

V. 

Variable. 

Variable. 

30.19      " 

B. 

Beau  temps. 

Fine  weather. 

30.54     -" 

B.  F. 

Beau  fixe. 

Settled  weather. 

30.90      " 

T.  S. 

Tres-sec. 

Drought. 

The  above  table  is  only  given  to  illustrate  the  method  of  employ- 
ing the  instrument.  It  is  evident  that  different  tables  would  be 
required  at  different  places.  But  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
barometers  of  this  kind,  as  weather  indicators. 

Measure  of  Mountain  Heights  by  the  Barometer. 

116.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
barometer,  is  to  the  measurement  of  the  height  of  any  place 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

As  we  ascend  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  pressure  of  the  air 
diminishes,  and  the  barometer  falls.  Formulas  have  been  deduced, 
by  means  of  which  the  difference  of  level  between  any  two  places 
can  be  found,  when  we  have  the  heights  of  the  mercurial  columns  at 
the  two  places,  together  with  the  temperatures  of  the  air  and  mer- 
cury at  these  places. 

A  detailed  explanation  of  the  method  of  making  the  observations, 


Jt8  eonstntction  and  use.    (116.)  On  what  principle  ie  the  barometer  «$ed  for 
meaeuring  TieigMsf  \ 
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and  deducing  tho  difference  of  level,  does  not  come  within  the  plan 
of  this  work.  For  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Mechanics,  Ark.  200. 

Height  of  the  Atmosphere. 

117.  The  density  of  the  air  at  the  siir&ce  of  the  earth 
is  about  10,400  times  less  than  that  of  mercury.  Were 
there  no  decrease  in  density  as  we  ascend,  its  height  would 
be  10,400  times  30  inches,  or  26,000  feet ;  that  is,  about  five 
miles.  But  on  account  of  the  rapidly  decreasing  density 
upwards,  the  actual  height  is  very  much  greater.  It  has 
been  estimated  to  be  not  &x  from  forty-five  miles  in  height. 

Atmospheric  Pressure  trazismitted  in  all  directidxuu 

118.  Gases,  as  well  as  liquids,  transmit  pressures  in  all 
directions,  from  which  it  results  that  the  pressure  of  the  air 
is  not  only  felt  downwards,  but  laterally  in  all  directions. 
This  is  shown  by  the  Magdebourg  hemispheres,  which  ad- 
here with  equal  force,  whether  the  force  to  draw  them 
asunder  be  exerted  vertically,  laterally,  or  in  any  oblique 
direction. 

The  same  fact  may  be  illustrated  as  follows :  Let  a  turn- 
bier  be  filled  with  water,  and  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  then,  holding  the  paper  in  contact  with  the  water, 
let  the  tumbler  be  inverted.  If  the  hand  be  withdrawn,  the 
water  remains  in  the  tumbler,  being  held  there  by  the  pres^ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  directed  upwards,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  80. 

The  wine-taster,  shown  in  Fig.  81,  is  constructed  on  this  prin- 
ciple. It  consists  of  a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  the  lower  opening 
being  quite  small.     The  instrument  is  introduced  into  a  cask  of 


(117?)  Were  the  density  the  same  as  at  the  earth's  surface,  trhat  would  he  its 
height?  What  is  its  estimated  height?  (118)  How  are  pressures  transmitted 
through  gases?    Howls  the  principle  illustrated?    What  U  tKe  principU  qf  ih$ 
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wine  throagh  the  bung-hole,  and  -when  it  has  beeome  filled  to  th6 
level  of  the  liquor  in  the  cask^  the  thumb  is  plaeed  over  the  upper 
end;  and  the  instrument  is  withdrawn.    A  portion  of  the  wine  is 


Fig.  80. 


rig.  81. 


held  in  the  tube,  being  retained  by  the  atmospherie  pressure,  and  if 
the  tube  be  placed  over  a  tumbler,  and  the  thumb  be  raised,  the 
wine  will  flow  out.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  dropping  tube,  em- 
ployed by  druggists  and  others. 


Pressure  on  the  Human  Body. 

119.  The  pressure  on  each  square  inch  of  the  body  is 
15  lbs. ;  hence,  on  the  whole  body  the  pressure  is  enormous. 
If  we  take  the  surface  of  the  human  body  equal  to  2000 
square  inches,  which  is  not  far  from  the  average  in  the  case 
of  an  adult,  the  pressure  amounts  to  30,000  pounds,  or 
15  tons. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  body  is  not  crushed  by  this  enor- 
mous pressure,  the  answer  is,  because  it  is  uniformly  distrib- 
uted over  the  whole  surface,  and  is  resisted  by  the  elastic 
force  of  air,  and  other  gases,  distributed  through  the  tissues 
of  the  body. 

The  following  experiment  shows  that  the  tissues  of  the  human 


Describe  it  and  its  use.    What  is  the  droppirtif  Uibtt    (119.)  What  is  the 
unount  of  atmoBpbeiic  pres»are  on  the  hamaQ  body  ?    How  is^this  pressure  resisted? 


ntB  ahiospbxbk: 
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body  contain  air  and  gases,  whose  elasticity  resists  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  Let  the  hand  be  pressed  closely  upon  the  mouth  of  a 
glass  cylinder,  >¥hose  interior  communicates  with  the  air-pump,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  82.  No  inoonveuienoe  will  be  felt.  But  if  the  air 
be  exhausted  from  the  cyl- 
inder, the  flesh  of  the  hand 
will  be  forced  into  the  cyl- 
inder by  the  pressure  from 
without,  which  is  nO  longer 
resisted  by  the  pressure  of 
the  air.  The  hand  swells, 
and  the  blood  tends  to  flow 
out  through  the  pores. 

The  question  may  be 
asked,  why,  when  the  hand 
is  placed  upon  a  body,  it  is 
noi  retained  there  by  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  answer  is,  there  is  a 
thin  layer  of  air  between 
the  hand  and  the  body, 
which  exactly  counterbal- 
ances the  effect  of  the  ex- 
ternal pressure.  Were  the 
air  perfectly  excluded  from 
between  the  hand  and  the 
body,  there  would  be  a 
strong  tendency  to  adher- 
ence beiween  them. 


Fig.  82. 


The  operation  of  cupping,  in  medicine,  depends  upon  the  principle^ 
just  explained. 


How  shown  that  the  Hasuee  of  ih€  lody  contain  gatea  t   Explain  eaoperim^nt, 
PHnoipU  of  cupping. 
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.    II. MKASITRB     OP     THB     ELASTIC     FORCE     OF     OASES. 

Mariotte's  Law. 

^  130.  When  a  given  mass  of  any  gas  or  vapor  is  com- 
pressed, so  as  to  occupy  a  smaller  space,  its  elastic  force  is 
increased ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  volume  is  increased, 
its  elastic  force  is  diminished. 

The  Jaw  of  increase  and  diminution  of  elastic  force  was 
first  made  known  by  Mariotte  ;  hence  it  was  called  by  his 
name.    MARiarrE's  law  may  be  enunciated  as  follows : 

The.  dastie  force  of  any  given  amount  of  gas^  whose  tem- 
perature remains  the  same,  varies  inversely  as  its  volume. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  law  it  follows  that. 

If  the  temperature  remains  constant,  the  elastic  force 
Hwries  as  the  density. 

Maxiotte's  Tube. 

121.  Maeiotte's  law  may  be  verified  by  means  of  an 
apparatus,  shown  in  Figs.  83  and  84,  called  Mariotte^s  Tube. 
This  tube  is  of  glass,  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  letter  J.  The 
short  branch  is  closed,  and  the  long  one  open  at  the  top. 
The  tube  is  attached  to  a  wooden  frame,  provided  with 
siiitable  scales  for  measuring  the  heights  of  mercury  and  air 
in  the  two  branches. 

The  mstrument  having  been  placed  vertical,  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  mercury  is  poured  into  {he  long  branch  to  cut 
off  commitnication  between  the  two  branches,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  83.  The  level  of  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches  is 
the  same,  and  this  level  is  at  the  0  point  of  the  two  scales. 
The  air  in  the  short  branch  is  of  the  same  density,  and  has 
the  same  tension  as  that  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

(120.)  What  is  Mabiottb'8  Law?  Conaequenco?  (121.)  Describe  MarlotU'i 
Tube. 
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If  an  additional  quantity  of  mercury  be  poured  into  the 
longer  branch  of  the  tube,  it  will  press  upon  the  air  in  the 
shorter  branch,  and  compress  it.    If  the  difference  of  level 


Fig.8& 


Fig.  84. 


in  the  two  branches  be  made  equal  to  the  height  of  tTie 
barometrical  column,  as  shown  in  Fig.  84  (where  the  differ- 
ence is  7G  centimetres,  or  29.92  inches),  the  air  will  be  com- 
pressed into  BC^  one  half  of  its  original  bulk. 


How  used  to  verUy  the  law  ? 
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'  In  the  figure,  the  air  in  BC  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  two 
etmospheres,  one  from  the  actual  atmosphere,  transmitted  through 
the  mercury,  and  an  equal  pressure  from  the  weight  of  the  mercury, 
AC,  which  is  equal  to  that  of  an  atmosphere. 

If  the  difference  of  height,  AC^  he  made  equal  to  two,  three,  four, 
&o.,  times  that  of  the  barometric  column,  the  air  in  BC  will  be 
reduced  to  one  third,  one  fourth,  one  fifth,  &c.,  of  its  original  bulk. 


IMEanometen. 

123.  A  Manpmetee  is  an  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
elastic  force  of  a  gas  or  v^por. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  manometers,  the  open 
and  the  closed  manometer. 

The  Open  SAanometer. 

193.  Fig.  85  represents  an  Opbn  Manometer,  such  as 
is  often  used  for  measuring  the  pressure  of  steam  in  a  boiler. 

It  consists  of  a  narrow  tube  of  glass  fixed  against  a  verti- 
cal wall,  and  communicating  with  a  cistern  of  mercury,  C. 
A  pipe  leads  from  the  boiler  to  the  cistern,  C7,  and  by  means 
of  a  stop-cock,  steam  maybe  admitted  to  the  cistern,  or  cut 
off  at  pleasure. 

When  the  tension  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  is  just  equal  to  that 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  stands  at  the  same  level  in  the  tube 
and  cistern.  When  the  tension  of  the  steam  becomes  equal  to  twice 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  the  mercury  is  forced  from  the  cistern  into 
the  pipe,  where  it  rises  till  the  difierence  of  level  is  30  inches.  This 
is  marked  2  on  the  tube,  and  when  the  mercury  is  at  this  division,  the 
tension  of  the  steam  is  two  atmospheres.  The  divisions  3,  4,  5,  &c., 
are  placed  at  distances  of  30  inches,  and  when  the  mercury  stands  . 
at  any  one  of  them,  the  manometer  indicates  a  tension  of  the  corre- 
sponding number  of  atmospheres. 

-  ( 1 22.)  What  is  a  Manometer  ?    How  many  klnda  are  employed  ?    What  are  they  ? 
(123.)  Describe  the  Open  Manometer.    JSaoplain  its  action. 
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In  the  figure,  the  tension  indicated  is  31  atmospheres. 

The  Closed  Manometer.   . 

124.  The  Closed  Manometer  is  shown  in  Fig.  86,  and 
differs  from  the  one  just  described,  in  having  its  vertical 
tube  closed  at  the  top.  It  is  graduated  on  the  principle 
enunciated  in  Mariotte's  law. 


( 1 24.)  Describe  the  aosed  Muioineten    Hew  is  it  gntdtutted  f 
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When  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  is 
one  atmosphere,  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern  aud  tube  are  at  the  same  level, 
the  tension  of  the  steam  and  the  elastic 
force  of  the  air  just  balancing  each 
other.  When  the  pressure  becomes 
two,  three,  four,  &c.,  atmospheres,  the 
air  in  the  closed  tube  will  occupy  one 
half,  one  third,  one  fourth,  &c.,  the 
space  it  did  before,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
which  is  forced  up  into  the  tube.  The 
instrument  having  been  graduated,  its 
use  is  evident.  When  it  is  desired  to 
ascertain  the  tension  of  the  steam  in 
the  boiler,  the  cock  is  turned,  and  tlie 
height  to  which  tlie  mercury  ascends 
in  the  tube,  indicates  the  tension  in 
atmospheres.  Any  number  of  sub- 
divisions may  be  made  in  either  of  the 
two  manometers  described. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  metallio 
manometer,  invented  by  M.  Bourdon, 
and  known  as    Bourdon's    Metallic  Fig.  8a 

Manometer.    It  is  not  so  reliable  as  those  described. 


III.— APPLICATIOif     TO     PUMPS     AND     OTHER     MACHINES. 

The  Air-pump. 

125.  An  Air-pump  is  a  machine  for  exhausting  the  air 
from  a  closed  space.  The  air-pump  was  invented  by  Oiro 
VON   GUERICKE,  in  1650. 

A  perspective  view  of  one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  the  air- 
pump  is  given  in  Fig.  87.  The  details  of  its  construction  will  bo 
best  studied  from  Figs.  88  and  89 ;  the  former  represents  a  longi- 

Llnstrate.  How  is  this  manometer  usod?  (125.)  What  U  an  Air-pump? 
When  Invwited,  and  by  whom  ? 
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Fig.  87. 

tudinal,  and  the  latter  a  transverse  section.     In  all  of  tlie  figurep,  the 
same  letters  indicate  corresponding  parts. 

The  air-pump  consists  of  two  glass  cylinders,  called  barrels,  in 
which  are  pistons,  P  and  Q,  made  of  leather,  thoroughly  soaked  in 
oil.  The  pistons  are  attached  to  rods,  and  are  elevated  and  depressed 
by  a  lever,  NM^  Fig.  89,  which  imparts  an  oscillating  motion  to  a 
pinion,  K.     The  teeth  of  this  pinion  engage  with  corresponding  ones 

Oi96  a  compUU  deacrtpHon  of  ihs  air^ump,   Barrela.   JHtiont    Sods, 

6* 
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on  the  inner  sides  of  the  piston  rods,  A  and  B.  The  machine  is  so 
arranged  that  one  rod  ascends  whilst  the  other  descends.  The  cyl- 
inders rest  upon  and  are  firmly  attached  to  a  platform,  H^  Fig.  88. 
On  the  same  platform,  H.  is  a  column,  JL  which  supports  a  plate,  .G. 
Resting  upon  the  plate  G,  is  a  bell  glass,  U,  called  a  receiver.  The 
receiver  communicates  with  both  cylinders  by  a  pipe,  shown  in 
Fig.  88. 


Fig.  88. 


This  pipe  branches  near  the  cylinders,  one  branch  leading  to  each 
cylinder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  89.  The  pipe  communicates  with  the 
cylinders  by  openings,  which  may  be  closed  by  conical  valves,  a  and 
b.  The  valves  a  and  b  are  attached  to  rods  which  pass  through  the 
pistons,  and  fitted  to  slide  with  gentle  friction  as  the  pistons  move 
up  and  down.     In  the  pistons  are  valves,  s  and  /,  which  are  gently 

JUe«4ifB€r,   I*ipt,    Vai9€8»    Valu  roda. 
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The  valve  a  is  soon 


pressed  by  spiral  springs  so  as  to  permit  the  condensed  air  to  escape 
and  then  to  close  the  orifices  in  the  valves.  All  of  the  valves,  «,  *, 
Sj  and  t^  open  upwards. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  the  air-pump,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  consider  a  single  barrel,  as  shown  in  Fig,  88.  The 
piston,  P,  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  the  valves  a 
and  t  are  closed.  If  the  piston  be  raised,  the  valve  a  is 
opened,  whilst  the  valve  t  is  kept  closed  by  the  spiral  spring 
and  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  """ 
arrested  by  its  rod  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the 
top  of  the  barrel,  and  it 
then  remains  open  during 
the  ascent  of  P,  The  air 
in  the  barrel  above  the 
piston  is  driven  out  at 
the  opening,  r,  and  that 
in  the  receiver  and  pipe 
expands  so  as  to  fill  the 
receiver,  pipe,  and  barrel. 
If  the  piston,  P,  be  de- 
pressed, it  at  once  closes 
the  valve  a,  and  com- 
presses the  air  in  the 
barrel  till  its  elastic  force 
becomes  great  enough  to 
force  open  the  valve  ^ 
when  it  escapes  into  the 
atmosphere. 

By  this  double  stroke 
of  the  piston,  P,  a  portion  of  the  air  is  exhausted  from  the 
receiver,  and  if  a  second  double  stroke  be  made,  a  portion 
of  what  remains  may  in  like  manner  be  exhausted,  and  so 
on  until  nearly  a  perfect  vacuum  is  formed  in  the  receiver, 


Fig;  ». 


Describe  the  action  of  the  air-pump  4n  detail 
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iZ,  or  in  any  other  closed  vessel  attached  to  the  pipe  of  the 
machine. 

What  has  been  said  of  one  barrel,  is  equally  true  of  the 
other ;  in  fact,  the  instrument,  as  figured,  is  a  double  pump. 


Measure  of  the  Rarefaction  produced. 

126.  In  order  to  jneasuro  the  degree  of  rarefaction  pro- 
duced, a  glass  cylinder,  M,  Fig.  87,  is  connected  with  the 
pipe  by  means  of  an  opening  through  the  column  I.  In  this 
cylinder,  is  a  glass  tube  bent  into  the  form  of  the  letter  U, 
one  branch  being  closed  at  the  top,  and  the  other  open. 
The  tube  has  its  closed  branch  filled  with  mercuiy,  and  is 
called  a  siphon  gauge. 

The  mercury,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  kept  in  the 
closed  branch  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but  as  the  air 
1;>ecomes  rarefied  in  the  receiver,  the  tension  of  the  air 
becomes  less  and  less,  and  finally  the  mercury  falls  in  the 
closed  branch  and  rises  in  the  open  one.  The  difference  of 
level  between  the  mercury  in  the  two  branches,  is  due  to  tho 
tension  of  the  rarefied  air,  and  if  this  difference  be  aeter* 
mined  by  means  of  a  proper  scale  attached  to  the  gauge, 
the  tension  can  be  found.  Thus,  if  the  difference  of  level  is 
reduced  to  one  inch,  the  tension  of  the  air  m  the  receiver 
will  be  only  one  thirtieth  part  of  the  tension  of  the  external 
atmosphere. 

XSzpeKimeiite  with  the  Aiivpump. 

]!2Y*  We  have  already  described  several  experiments  requiring 
the  employment  of  the  air-pump,  such  as  the  shower  of  mercury, 
Fig.  : :  the  fall  of  bodies  in  a  vacuum,  Fig.  2 ;  the  bladder  in  a 
vacuum,  Fig.  70  :  the  bursting  membrane,  Fig.  72 ;  and  finally,  ihe 
hemispheres  of  Magdebourg,  Fig.  73. 

( 136.)  Hotr  may  the  de^e  of  rarefiietton  be  maosared?    What  U  tta9  siphon 
gauge?    £zplain it»<aotion  and  OMi 
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Tho  machine  may  be  used  to  show  that  the  air  is  necessary  to  the 

support  of  combustion  and  ani* 
mal  life.  If  a  lighted  taper  bo ' 
placed  under  the  receiver,  and 
the  air  exhausted,  the  light  will 
grow  dim,  and  finally  will  go 
out  entirely.  If  an  animal  or 
bird  be  placed  under  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  air  exhausted,  it 
wll  struggle  and  soon  die.  This 
experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  90. 
Animals  and  birds  die  a^ 
soon  as  they  are  placed  in  a 
vacuum;  reptiles  support  life 
longer  when  deprived  of  air .  ap 
to  certain  insects,  they  live  for 
many  days  under  an  exhausted 
receiver.  They  are  enabled  to 
live  on  the  small  supply  of  air 
which  remains  in  the  receiver, 
after  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
is  extracted.  pj  .  ^ 


Preservation  of  Food  in  a  Vacuum. 

128*  It  has  been  discovered  that  articles  of  food  which  would 
soon  perish  if  exposed  to  the  air,  may  be  preserved  fresh  for  a  long 
time  if  kept  in  a  vacuum. 

If  fruits,  vegetables,  and  tho  like,  be  placed  in  a  bottle  with 
water,  and  then  heated  gradually  till  ebullition  takes  place,  all  of  the 
air  will  be  driven  out,  being  replaced  by  steam.  If  the  bottle  is 
corked  and  sealed  in  this  condition,  the  fruit  will  remain  fresh  for 
years.  On  this  principle,  vast  quantities  of  meat,  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  the  like,  are  prepared  for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Instead  of 
bottles,  tin  canisters  may  be  employed,  which,  after  expelling  the 
air,  are  hermetically  sealed  by  soldering. . 

: ^ 

(127.)  B'ow  is  it  ahotcn  that  air  is  necessary  to  eombuHtion  tmd  animal  life  f 
"What  amimals  support  Ufe  lottffest  in  awicuumf  (128.)  Bow  are  arHclea  <if 
food  prmerved  in  vacuo  f    W/uU  appUcaUons  are  made  oflMs  principle  f 
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The  Condenser. 

139.  A  CouTOEXSKR  is  a  machine  for  condensing  air,  by 
forcing  large  quantities  into  U  small  space. 

Such  a  machine  is  represented  in  Fig.  01,  It  is  similar  to 
the  air-pump  in  its  general  construction,  but  differs  in  some 
of  its  detaUft.    The  receiver  is  of  very  thick  glass,  and  is 


Pig.  91. 

confined  upon  the  plate  by  a  second  plate  at  the  top,  which 
is  connected  with  the  bottom  plate  by  four  brass  rods  with 
suitable  screws  and  nuts.  To  prevent  danger  in  case  of 
rupture,  the  glass  receiver  is  surrounded  by  a  netting  of 
strong  wire.  The  four  valves  open  in  a  direction  contrary 
to  that  of  the  valves  in  the  air-pump,  so  that  air  is  forced 


(129)  What  is  a  CondeUBer  ?   BUrerenoe  between  it  and  the  ai]>pnmp  ?    How  ia 
tbe  reeeiver  guarded? 
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into  the  receiver  at  every  double  stroke,  instead  of  being 
exhausted,  as  in  that  instrument.  Finally,  a  closed  manom* 
etcr,  m,  is  employed  to  indicate  the  tension  of  the  corn- 
pressed  air.  The  machine  is  worked  in  the  same  way  as  the 
air-pump. 

A  taper  burns  more  freely  in  comprenied  air  than  in  the  air  under 
the  ordinary  pressiMre.  Animals  placed  in  compressed  air  do  not 
experience  any  extraordinary  inconyeniencc.  In  many  submarine 
operations,  it  becomes  necessary  for  men  to  work  in  an  atmosphere 
of  compressed  air,  and  it  has.  been  found  that  no  other  inconvenience 
is  felt  under  a  pressure  of  these  atmospheres,  than  a  painful  sense  of 
compression  in  the  ears.  This  feeling  takes  place  only  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  operations,  disappearing  when  an  equilib- 
rium is  established  between  i.he  tension  of  the  air  in  the  internal  ear 
and  that  without. 

Artificial  Fountains. 

130.  An  Abtificial  Fount aiit,  is  a  machine  by  means 
of  which  water  is  forced  upward  in  the  form  of  a  jet  by  the 
tension  of  compressed  air. .  The  most  interesting  instrument 
of  this  class,  is  that  known  as  Hero's  fountain,  so  named 
from  its  inventor,  Heko,  of  Alexandria,  born  120  b.  c. 

Hero's  Fountain. 

131*  An  ornamental  form  of  Hero's  Fountain  is  shown 
in  Fig.  92.  It  consists  of  two  globes  of  glass,  connected  by 
two  metallic  tubes.  The  upper  globe  is  surmounted  by  a 
brass  basin,  connected  with  the  globes  by  tubes,  as  sho\m 
in  the  figure. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  tube  which  foi-ms  the  jet  is 
withdrawn,  and  through  the  opening  thus  made,  the  upper 
globe  is  nearly  filled  with  water,  the  lower  one  containing 
air  only.  The  jet  tube  is  then  replaced,  and  some  water 
is  poured  into  the  basin. 

How  iB  tbe  defH'ee  of  condensation  mensaTed  ?  What  ejiset  has  condensed  air  <Hi 
eombnetion  t  On,  animal  Ufe  t  On  dU>er%  f  ( 1 30.)  What  is  an  Artlfldal  Fouih 
taiaf    (lai.)  DMeribe  fisBo's  Fdontaia.    How  to  it  prepared  for  iiaa? 
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Fig.  92. 


The  "water  in  the  basin,  acting  by  its  weight,  flows  into 
the  lower  globe,  through  the  tube  shown  on  the  left  of  the 
figure,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  head.  This  flow  of  water 
into  the  lower  globe  forces  out  a  part  of  the  air  in  it,  which, 
ascending  by  the  tube  shown  on  the  right  of  the  figure, 
accumulates  in  the  upper  globe.  The  pressure  of  the  air 
in  the  upper  globe,  acting  upon  the  water  in  that  part  of 

Jbcplain  its  action. 
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the  instmment,  forces  a  part  of  it  np  through  the  jet  tube^ 
giving  rise  to  a  jet  of  water,  which  may  be  made  to  play  for 
several  hours  without  re-filling  the  instrument. 

Intennittent  Foimtaiii. 

139,  An  IxTEEMTiTENT  FOUNTAIN  IS  ouc  in  which  the 
flow  is  intermittent,  that  is,  in  which  the  flow  takes  place  at 
regular  intervals.  Such  fountains  exist  in  nature.  Fig.  93 
represents  an  artificial  fountaiu  of  this  character. 


Fig.  9a 


( 1 32.)  What  la  on  Intermittent  Fountain  ? 
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It  consists  of  a  glass  globe,  a,  closed  above  by  a  glass 
stopper,  and  having  two  small  tubes  below,  through  which 
water  can  flow  without  interruption.  The  globe  a,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  hollow  glass  stem,  J,  which,  rising  from  a  me- 
tallic basin,  enters  the  globe  and  reaches  nearly  to  the  top 
of  it.  Around  the  bottom  of  the  tube  <?,  are  small  holes,  c, 
through  which  air  can  enter  it,  and  thus  reach  the  upper 
part  of  the  globe  a.  A  small  spout,  m,  serves  to  draw  off 
the  water  from  the  basin. 

To  use  the  instrument,  the  globe  a,  and  the  metallic 
basin,  are  nearly  filled  with  water.  So  long  as  the  holes,  c, 
are  covered  with  water,  no  flow  will  take  place  from  the 
globe  a,  but  as  soon  as  the  basin  is  emptied  by  the  spout 
m,  so  as  to  expose  the  holes,  c,  the  air  enters  the  tube  d^ 
and  reaching  the  globe  a,  the  flow  from  the  two  tubes  com- 
mences. The  flow  will  continue  until  the  holes,  c,  are  again 
submerged,  when  it  will  cease,  and  so  on  as  long  as  any 
water  remains  in  the  globe. 

Of  course  the  capacity  of  the  two  tubes,  attached  to  the 
globe  a,  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  spout  ih. 

The  Atmospherio  Inkstand. 

133.  An  inkstand  has  been  devised  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  atmospheric  pressure,  which,  whilst  pre- 
serving the  ink  from  evaporation,  is  extremely  simple  in  its 
construction.  ' 

The  inkstand,  partially  filled  with  ink,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  94.  The  body  of  the  inkstand  is  air-tight.  Near  the 
bottom  is  a  tube  for  supplying  the  ink  as  wanted,  and  also 
for  filling  the  inkstand  when  necessary.  The  inkstand  is 
filled  by  turning  it  until  the  tube  is  at  the  top,  when  the 


Deserlbe  the  artifieial  one  Bbown  in  Fig.  98.    Explain  its  action.    (183.)  Ezplala 
tbe  oonstrnction  and  use  of  the  Atmospheric  Inlutand. 
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iik.  osm  be  poured  in  through 
the  tube.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  preTents  the 
ink  from  flowing  out.  When 
the  ink  has  been  used  tiU  its 
level  falls  below  o,  where  the 
tube  joins  the  main  body  of 
the  inkstand,  a  bubble  of  air 
enters,  and  rising  to  the  top, 
acts  by  its  pressure  to  fill  the 
tube  again,  and  so  on  until  the 
ink  is  exhausted. 


TUf.9i, 


Water  .Pumps. 


134.  A  Watek  Pump  is  a  machine  for  raising  water 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher  level,  generally  by  the  aid  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  Three  separate  principles  are  em- 
ployed in  working  pumps :  the  sucking^  the  lifting^  and  the 
forcing  principles.  Pumps  are  often  named  according  as 
one  or  more  of  these  principles  are  employed. 

The  Suckixig  and    liifting  Pump. 

135.  A  Sucking  and  Lifting  Pump  is  r^resented  in 
Fig.  95,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  barrel  is  removed,  to  show 
more  clearly  the  relative  position  of  the  parts. 

It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  usually  of  cast  iron,  called  the 
harreif  of  the  pump.  The  barrel  communicates  with  a  re- 
servou-  by  a  narrow  pipe,  called  the  sucking  pipe^  a  part 
of  which  is  shown  in  the  figure.  At  the  top  of  the  sucking 
pipe  is  a  valve  opening  upwards,  called  the  sleeping  valve. 
Within  the  barrel  is  a  disk  of  metal  or  wood,  packed  with 
leather,  called  the  piston.  The  piston  is  attached  to  a  rod, 
5,  called  the  piston  rod,  and  is  moved  up  and  down  through 

( 1 34.)  What  is  a  Water  Pump  ?  How  many  principles  may  be  employed  ?  What 
arc  they?  How  are  pumps  named?  ( 135.)  Describe  the  Sucking  and  Lifting 
Pump.    ItsbarreL    Bncklngplpe.    Sleeping  valTC.    Piston. 
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a  certain  space,  called  the  play  of  the  piston,  by  a  lever,  jB, 
called  the  pump-handle.  To  cause  the  rod  to  work  verti- 
cally, it  is  connected  with  the  handle  by  a  forked  piece. 


Fig.  05. 

which  is  united  to  the  piston  rod  by  a  hinge  joint.  This 
arrangement  permits  the  rod,  ^,  to  glide  up  and  down 
through  a  guide,  as  shown  in  the  figure.    Finally,  the  piston 


Play  of  the  piston.    Piston  rod.    Guide. 
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itgelf  is  pierced  in  its  centre,  and  carries  a  second  valve, 
also  opening  upward,  called  the  piston  valve. 

In  explaining  the  action  of  this  pump,  we  refer  to  Figs. 
96,  97,  and  98,  which  represent  sections  of  the  pump  in 
different  states  of  action.  In  all  of  the  figures,  a  is  the 
sleeping  val^e,  c  the  piston  valve,  and  ^  the  sucking  pipe. 


Fig.  98. 


Fig.  97. 


Fig.  93. 


Suppose  the  piston  to  be  at  the  lowest  point  of  its  play ; 
there  will  then  be  an  equilibrium  between  the  pressure  of 
the  air  within  the  pump  and  that  \\athout.  W«hen  the 
piston  is  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  its  play,  the  air  be- 
neath it  is  rarefied,  and  its  tension  diminished ;  the  tension 
of  the  air  in  the  sucking  pipe  then  forces  up  the  sleeping 
valve,  and  a  portion  of  it  escapes  into  the  baiTel.  The  ten- 
sion of  the  air  in  the  sucking  pipe  being  less  than  that  of 


PUton  TalTO.    Explain  the  aetion  of  tU«  pump. 
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the  external  atmosphere,  a  quantity  of  water  rises  in  the 
pipe,  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  The  water  continues  to 
rise  till  its  weight,  increased  by  the  tension  of  the  air 
in  the  pump,  is  jUst  equal  to  the  tension  of  the  external  air. 
When  the  equilibrium  is  restored,  the  sleeping  valve  closes 
by  its  own  weight. 

Now,  if  the  piston  be  depressed,  the  air  in  the  barrel  is 
condensed,  forces  open  the  piston  valve,  and  a  portion 
escapes  into  the  external  atmosphere.  If  the  piston  be 
raised  again,  an  additional  quantity  of  water  will  be  forced 
into  the  pump,  and  after  one  or  two  strokes  of  the  piston, 
it  will  begin  to  flow  into  the  barrel,  ^as  shown  in  Fig.  06. 

When  the  water  rises  above  the  lowest  limit  of  the  play 
of  the  piston,  the  latter  in  its  descent  will  act  to  compress 
the  water  in  the  barrel.  This  pressure  forces  open  the 
piston  valve,  and  a  portion  of  the  water  passes  above  the 
piston,  as  shown  in  Fig.  97.  By  continuing  to  elevate  and 
depress  the  pLstou,  the  water  will  be  rais6d  higher  and 
higher  in  the  pump,  till  at  length  it  will  flow  from  the  spout, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  98. 

As  the  water  is  raised  in  the  pump  by  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  lowest  limit  of  the  play  of  the  piston  should  not 
be  more  than  34  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir, 
even  at  the  level  Of  the  sea.  To  provide  against  barometric  fluctua- 
tions and  other  contingencies,  it  is  usual  to  make  this  distance  con- 
siderably less  than  34  feet. 

The  Forcing  Pnmp. 

136.  In  the  FoRaNG  Pump,  the  sucking  pipe  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  barrel  plunged  directly  into  the 
reseiToir,  as  shown  in  Figs.  99  and  100,  or  a  sucking 
pipe  may  be  employed,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter.     We 


What  is  ih6  l&iD6st  limit  offhs  play  o/ih€  pUton  f   ( 1 SA^  What  two  tonoB  may 
be  given  to  the  Forcing  Pnmp  ?  .  ^ 
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shall  first  consider  the  case  in  which'  the  suckiiig  pipe  is 
omitted. 


Fig.  99. 


Fig.  100. 


In  this  case  the  piston  is  solid,  and  a  lateral  pipe,  JTJ 
called  the  delivery  pipe,  is  introduced  below  the  level  of 
the  lowest  position  of  the  piston.  There  are  two  valves, 
both  fixed,  the  sleeping  valve  a,  as  in  the  sucking  pump, 
and  a  valve  c,  opening  into  the  delivery  pipe. 

When  the  piston  is  raised  to  its  highest  position,  as  shoi^ 
in  Fig.  99,  the  pressure  oi  the  atmosphere  on  the  water  in 
the  reservoir  forces  open  the  sleeping  valve,  and  the  barrel 
is  filled  with  water  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  piston,  when 
the'sleeping  valve  closes  by  its  own  weight.  On  depressing 
the  piston,  the  valve  c,  is  forced  open,  and  a  portion  of  the 
water  in  the  barrel  is  forced  into  the  delivery  pipe.    When 


I>escribe  tli«  piston.   The  delirery  pipe.    EzpUin  the  action  of  the  forcing  pomp 
in  detail. 
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the  piston  reaches  its  lowest  position,  the  weight  of  the 
water  in  the  delivery  pipe  closes  the  valve  c,  and  prevents 
the  water  in  the  delivery  pipe  from  returning  into  the 
barrel. 

By  continually  raising, and  depressing  the  piston,  addi- 
tional quantities  of  water  are  forced  into  the  delivery  pipe, 
which  finally  escape  from  the  spout  at  the  top  of  the 
delivery  pipe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  100. 

To  regulate  the  flow  of  the  water  through  the  delivery  pipe,  and 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  pump,  an  air-vessel  is  generally  in- 
troduced, as  will  be  explained  in  the  next  article.  Sometimes  the 
working  is  rendered  uniform  by  combining  two  forcing  punips  in 
8ueh  a  manner,  that  the  piston  of  the  one  ascends,  whilst  that  of  the 
other  descends.  This  combination  is  also  explained  in  the  next 
article. 

The  oil  in  a  carcel-lampis  forced  up  into  the  wick  by  a  double* 
forcing  pump,  moved  by  clook-work. 

The  Fire  Sngine. 

13Y.  A  FiBE  Engine  is  a  double  forcing  pump,  having 
its  delivery  pipe  composed  of  leather  or  other  flexible 
material.  It  is  used,  as  its  name  implies,  for  extinguishing 
fires. 

Fig.  101  shows  a  section  of  the  essential  parts  of  a  fire 
engine.  In  this  figure,  PQ  is  the  lever  to  which  are  at-, 
tached  the  piston  rods,  that  move  the  pistons  m  and  n ;  H 
is  an  air-vessel  with  two  valves,  one  admitting  water  fi'om 
each  barrel ;  Z  is  the  entrance  to  the  .hose  or  delivery 
pipe ;  M  and  If  are  rods  sustaining  the  firamework  of  the 
machine. 

The  two  barrels  are  plunged  into  a  reservoir  which  is 
kept  supplied  -pth  water.    This  water  flows  mto  a  space 

How  U  ihs  flow  rtgitlaUdt  Bow  U  fhs  working  rendered  unifomf  EowU 
fk6  oU  raiud  in  a  carctl4amp  t  ( 137-)  What  Is  a  Flr«  Engine?  Deacxibe  it  In 
4eCaU. 
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beneath  the  barrels  through  holes  represented  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  figure,  and  from  thence  is  forced  into  the 
aii'-vessel  in  a  manner  entirely  similar  to  that  explained  ia 


Fig.  101. 

the  Inst  article.  When  the  water  is  forced  into  the  air- 
vessel  7?,  the  air  is  at  first  compressed,  after  which  it  acts 
by  its  tension  to  force  a  continuous  current  through  the 
hose. 

The  lever  is  provided  with  loni?  handles  at  right  angles  to  its 
length,  so  that  it  may  be  worked  by  several  men  acting  together. 
The  general  method  of  using  a  fire  engine  is  shown  in  Fig.  102. 

Within  a  few  years  many  improvements  have  been  introduced 
into  the  fire  engine,  one  of  the  most  important  l^upg  the  application 
of  steam  as  a  motor. 


How  Is  It  supplied  with  water  ?    How  U  it  maneuvered  t 

7 
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Fig.  102. 


The  Sacking  and  Forcing  Pump. 

138.  This  pump  differs  from  the  forcing  pump,  des^ibed 
in  Art.  136,  in  having  a  sucking  pipe,  which  terminates  at 
the  sleeping  valve.  The  length  of  the  sucking  pipe  ought 
not  to  exceed  30  feet,  but  that  of  the  delivery  pipe  may  be 
of  any  length  c^patible  with  the  strength  of  the  pump. 


(138)  DcscTlbo  the  SuokiDg  and  Torcing  Pump.    How  high  may  water  he  raised 
with  it? 
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The  Siphon. 

139.  The  Siphon  is  a  bent  tube,  by  means  of  which  a 
liquid  may  be  transferred  from  one  reservoir  to  another,  over 
an  intermediate  elevation.  The  siphon  may  be  used  with 
advantage  when  it  is  required  to  draw  off  the  upper  portion^ 
of  a  liquid  without  disturbing  the  lower  portion.  Thia 
operation  is  called  decanting. 


Fig.  108. 

The  siphon  consists  of  two  branches  of  unequal  lengths,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  103.  The  shorter  one  is  plunged  into  the 
liquid. to  be  decanted,  and  the  flow  takes  place  from  the 
longer  one. 

To  use  the  siphon,  it  must  first  be  filled  with  the  liquid.  Thia 
operation  may  be  effected  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  outer  end  of 


(139.)   What  l8  a  Siphon?    When  may  It  be  nsed  with  advantai?e?     What  is 
decanting?    Explain  the  operation.    How  U  th€  siphon  prepared  for  v^t 
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the  BiphoA,  and  exhausting  the  air  hy  suction,  or  ifc  may  he  inverted 
and  filled  hy  pouring  in  the  liquid,  and  stopping  hoth  ends,  after 
which  it  is  again  inverted,  care  heing  taken  to  open  hoth  ends  at  the 
same  instant.  Sometimes  a  sucking  pipe  is  employed  to  exhaust  the 
air  and  fill  the  siphon. 

When  the  fiow  commences,  it  will  continue  until  the  liquid  in  the 
first  reservoir  falls  helow  the  level  of  the  end  of  the  siphon. 

To  understand  the  action  of  the  siphon,  we  must  consider 
the  forces  called  into  play.  The  water  is  urged  from  d 
towards  5,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  fluid  in 
the  reservoir,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
outer  branch  of  the  siphon ;  that  is,  by  the  weight  of  a 
column  of  water  whose  height  is  ah.  This  motion  is  re- 
tarded by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  5,  together  with 
the  weight  of -the  fluid  in  the  inner  branch  ;  that  is,  by  the 
weight  of  a  column  whose  height  is  cd.  The  difiference  of 
these  forces  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  the  liquid  whose 
height  is  the  excess  of  ah  over  cd^  and  it  is  by  the  action  of 
this  force  that  the  flow  is  kept  up.  The  greater  this  differ- 
ence the  more  rapid  will  -be  the  flow,  and  the  less  this 
difference  the  slower  the  liquid  will  escape.  When  this 
difference  becomes  zero,  the  flow  ceases  altogether. 

The  siphon  is  used  for  conveying  water  over  hills,  hut  for  this 
purpose  the  highest  poin^  of  the  tuhe  should  not  he  more  than  thirty 
feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  this  heing  ahout 
the  height  at  which  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  sustain  a  column 
of  water. 

If  a  siphon  he  mounted  on  a  piece  of  cork,  so  as  to  sink  as  the  level 
of  the  fluid  falls,  the  flow  will  he  constant.  Such  a  siphon  is  called 
a  siphon  of  constant  flow. 


Emp  long  v>iU  thsflow  continus  t  Explain  the  principle  and  action  of  the  siphon 
in  detaiL  Bovo  high  can  water  be  raised  hy  a  siphon  t  Describe  a  siphon  qf  con» 
stantjiow. 
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IT.  —  APPLICATION      TO      BALLOONING. 


Baoyant  Effort  of  the  Atmosphere. 

140.     It  has  been  shown  that  a  body  plunged  into  a 
liquid  is  buoyed  up  by  a  force  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
displaced  liquid.    That  a  similar  effect  is  produced  upon  a 
body  in  the  atmosphere, 
may  be  sho^vn  by  means 
of  an  instrument  called  a 
baroscope^  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Fig.  104. 

The  Baroscope  consists 
of  a  beam  like  that  of  a 
balance,  from  one  extrem- 
ity of  which  is  suspended 
a  hollow  sphere  of  copper, 
and  from  the  other  ex- 
tremity a  solid  sphere  of 
lead.  These  are  made  to 
balance  each  other  in  the 
atmosphere. 

If  the  instrument  be 
placed  under  the  receiver 
of  an  air-pump  and  the 
air  exhausted,  the  copper 
sphere  will  descend.  This 
shows  that  in  the  au*  it 
was  buoyed  up  by  a  force 
greater  than  that  exerted  Fig.  104, 

upon  the  leaden    sphere. 

If,  now,  the  leaden  sphere  be  increased  by  a  weight  equal 
to  that  of  a  volume  of  air  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  copper 


( 140  )  Whal  Instrument  is  nsed  to  show  the  baoyant  effort  of  the  air?    Describe 
the  Baroscope.    Explain  its  use. 
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sphere  diminished  by  that  of  the  leaden  sphere,  it  will  be 
found,  after  the  air  is  exhausted,  that  the  balance  is  in 
equilibrium.  This  shows  that  the  buoyant  effort  is  equal  to 
the  weight  of  air  displaced.  Hence  we  have  the  follow- 
ing principle,  entirely  analogous  to  the  principle  of 
Abchimedss  : 

When  a  body  is  'plunged  into  a  gas^  it  i^  huoyed  up  by 
a  force  equal  to  tlie  weight  of  tJie  displaced  gas. 

If  the  buoyant  effort  is  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
latter  will  rise ;  if  it  is.  less,  the  body  will  fall :  if  the  two  are  equal, 
the  body  will  float  in  the  atmosphere. without  either  rising  or  falling. 

Smoke,  for  example,  rises,  because  it  is  lighter  than  the  air  which 
it  displaces.  It  continues  to  rise  until  it  reaches  a  stratum  of  air 
where  its  weight  is  just  equal  to  that  of  the  displaced  air,  when  it 
will  come  to  rest  and  remain  suspended.  A  soap-bubble  filled  with 
warm  air  floats  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  atmosphere,  being 
nearly  of  the  same  weight  as  the  displaced  air. 

The  Balloon. 

141«  A  Balloon  is  a  spherical  envelope  fiUed  with  some 
gas  lighter  than  the  aii\ 

Balloons  are  of  very  different  sizes,  and  are  filled  with  gases  of  very 
different  specific  gravities,  and  consequently  capable  of  raising  very 
difierent  weights  in  ascending  to  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  first  balloon  was  constructed  by  Stephen  and  Joseph  Mont- 
aoLFiER,  two  brothers,  in  1783.  It  was  made  of  linen,  lined  with' 
paper.  It  was  about  forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighed  560  lbs. 
It  was  filled  with  heated  air  and  smoke,  furnished  by  burning  wet 
straw,  paper,  and  the  like,  under  the  ballpen,  the  lower  part  of  which 
was  left  open  to  receive  it.  The  balloon  rose  to  a  height  of  more 
than  a  mile,  but  it  soon  became  cooled  in  the  upper  regions  of  the 
air  and  fell  to  the  earth. 


Give  the  law  of  buoyancy.  When  toiU  a  body  rise  in  the  atmosphere  t  When 
faU  f  When  remain  neutral  t  Eaoamples,  (141.)  What  is  a  Balloon  ?  Qine  ai» 
account  of  the  early  history  of  haUooning. 
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In  the  following  August,  two  brothers,  named  Robert,  constructed 
a  balloon  of  silk  saturated  with  india-rubber,  and  filled  it  with 
hydrogen  gas.  The  ascensional  power  of  this  balloon  was  very 
great,  and  being  set  loose  in  Paris,  it  rose  with  great  rapidity,  and  at 
the  end  of  four  minutes  had  reached  a  height  of  nearly  a  thousand 
yards,  when  it  was  lost  sight  of  by  entering  a  cloud.  It  descended 
fifteen  miles  from  Paris,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  who  saw  it 

i 
Bilasneir  of  f«iHwg  a  Balloon  and  wiairifig  an  aaoent. 

142*  Balloons  may  be  filled  either  with  hydrogen  or  with  illu^ 
minating  gas,  which  is  a  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen.  Oi| 
account  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  latter  gas  can  be  obtained, 
together  with  its  cheapness,  it  is  generally  employed.  The  envelope 
is  made  of  silk,  rendered  air-tight  by  some  kind  of  varnish,  and  is 
strengthened  by  a  network  of  cords.  This  network  also  serves  to 
sustain  a  wicker  basket,  or  car,  in  which  the  aeronaut  is  seated. 

Fig.  105  represents  the  method  of  filling  a  balloon,  and  preparing 
it  for  an  ascension.  'Two  masts  are  erected  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  each  other,  at  the  tops  of  which  are  pulleys.  A  rope  passing 
through  a  loop  at  the  top  of  tho  balloon,  also  passes  over  the  pulleys, 
and  serves  to  raise  the  balloon  during  the  process  of  filling. 

When  the  process  of  filling  commences,  the  balloon  is  raised  till 
it  is  three  or  four  feet  abov«  the  ground,  when  the  gas  is  introduced 
by  means  of  a  pipe  or  hose  which  connects  with  a  gasometer.  As 
the  balloon  fills  with  gas  it  is  held  down  by  ropes,  and  when  com-^ 
pletely  filled,  the  opening  is  closed,  and  the  car  attached.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  balloon  completely,  as  the  gas  expands 
in  rising,  and  unless  an  allowance  is  made  for  this  increase  of 
volume,  the  balloon  might  be  ruptured. 

To  regulate  the  ascensional  power,  the  car  is  ballasted  by  sand, 

f  contained  in  small  bags.     Everything  being  ready,  the  ropes  are 

detached,   and  the  balloon  ascends  with   greater  or  less  velocity, 

according  to  the  ascensional  force,  that  is,  the  excess  of  the  buoyant 

efibrt  over  the  weight  of  the  entire  balloon  and  its  cargo. 

When  the  aeronaut  finds  that  he  does  not  ascend  fast  enough,  he 
increases  the  ascensional  force  by  emptying  one  or  more  of  the  sand 

(142.)  With  what  are  baOootMjttledr  Explain  ths  method  qf  JUUng  a  baOoon. 
Bow  U  the  oecanaiotMl  power  reguUUed  t 
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bags.  In  like  manner,  in  descending,  if  the  velocity  is  too  great,  oi 
if  the  balloon  tends  to  fall  in  a  dangerous  place,  the  weight  of  the 
balloon  is  diminished  by  emptying  ^ome  of  the  sand  bags. 


Fig.  105. 


To  render  the  descent  less  difficult,  the  aeronaut  is  provided  with 
an  anchor  or  grapple,  suspended  from  a  cord,  by  means  of  which  he 
can  seize  upon  some  terrestrial  object  when  he  comes  near  the  earth. 
When  the  anchor  is  made  fast,  the  aeronaut  draws  down  the  balloon 
by  pulling  upon  the  cord.  The  anchor,  the  sand  bags,  and  the 
wicker  car,  are  represented  on  the  ground  in  Fig.  105. 


How  do€i  the  (uronard  matt  fast  to  OU  tarfh  in  dtBcending  t 
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At  the  top  of  the  balloon  is  a  yalve  kept  closed  by  a  spring  j  it 
can  be  opened  by  means  of  a  siring  descending  through  the  balloon 
to  the  car  of  the  aeronaut.  When  he  wishes  to  descend,  he  opens 
the  yalve,  and  allows  a  portion  of  the  gas  to  escape.  To  ascertain 
whether  he  is  ascending  or  descending,  the  aeronaut  is  provided  with 
a  barometer ;  when  ascending,  the  barometric  colunm  falls,  and  when 
descending,  it  rises.  By  ^eans  of  the  barometer  the  height  at  any 
time  may  be  determined. 

The  Paraduzte. 

143.  A  Parachute  is  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which 
an  aeronaut  may  abandon  his  balloon,  and  descend  slowly 
to  the  earth. 

The  form  and  construction  of  a  parachute  is  shown  in 
Fig.  106,  It  consists  of  circular  piece  of  cloth,  15  or  16  feet 
in  diameter,  presenting,  when  spread,  the  form  of  a  huge 
umbrella.  The  ribs  are  made  of  cords,  which,  being  con- 
tinued, are  attached  to  a  wicker  car,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

When  the  aeronaut  wishes  to  descend  in  the  parachute,  he  enters 
the  car  and  detaches  the  parachute  from  the  balloon.  At  first  he 
descends  with  immense  rapidity,  but  the  air  soon  spreads  the  cloth, 
and  then  acting  by  its  resistance,  the  velocity  is  diminished,  and  the 
aeronaut  reaches  the  earth  without  injury.  A  hole  is  made  &t  the 
centre  of  J;he  parachute,  which,  by  allowing  a  part  of  the  compressed 
air  to  escape,  directs  the  descent  and  prevents  violent  oscillations 
that  might  prove  dangerous. 

The  parachute  was  first  tried  by  Blanchard,  who  placed  a  dog  in 
the  car,  and  detached  it  from  the  balloon.  A  whirlwind  arrested 
its  descent  and  carried  it  up  above  the  clouds,  where  Blamchard 
soon  after  fell  in  with  it,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  poor  animal.  A 
current  again  separated  the  two  voyageurs,  but  both  reached  the 
earth  in  safety,  the  dog  being  the  last  to  descend. 

J.  Garnerin  was  the  first  man  who  ventured  to  descend  in  a 
parachute,  which  he  did  by  detaching  himself  from  a  balloon  at  the 


What  is  the  use  of  ff^e  ealce  at  the  top  t    What  U  the  use  of  the  barometer  f 
(1 43.)  Vhat  Ib  a  Parachute  ?    Describe  it.    Explain  its  use  and  aetion. 
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Fig.  106. 
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height  of  a  thousand  yards  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.    He 
descended  in  safety. 


Hemarkable  Balloon  ABOwmrioiiii, 

144*  The  first  ascension  was  made  in  October,  1783,  by  De 
'BoziER.  His  balloon  was  filled  with  heated  air,  and  was  confined  by 
a  rope,  so  that  he  only  rose  to  a  height  of  about  a  hundred  feet.  In  the 
following  year  De  Rozier  and  D' Arlakdes  ascended  in  a  fire  balloon 
from  the  Bbis  de  Boulogne,  and  after  a  voyage  of  twenty -five  minutes 
they  descended  on  the  other  side  of  Paris.  In  a  subsequent  ascent 
De  Rozier  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  his  balloon  taking  fire.  In 
1785,  BLdLiicHARD  and  Jeffries  crossed  the  English  Channel  from 
Dover  to  Calais.  During  the  voyage  they  had  to  throw  overboard 
all  of  their  ballast,  then  their  instruments,  and  finally  their  clothing, 
to  lighten  the  balloon.  In  1804,  Gay  Lussac  ascended  to  the  height 
of  23,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  this  height  the  baro- 
metric column  fell  to  12.6  inches,  and  the  thermometer,  which  at 
the  surface  of  the  earth  was  31",  fell  to  H"  below  0. 

At  such  heights,  substances  which  absorb  moisture,  like  tiaper  and 
parchment,  become  dry  and  crisp  as  if  heated  in  an  oven,  respira- 
tion becomes  difficult,  and  the  circulation  is  quickened  on  account  of 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air.  Gay  Lussac  relates,  that  his  pulse  ros* 
from  66  to  120.  The  sky  becomes  almost  black,  and  the  silence 
that  prevails  is  frightful.  After  a  voyage  of  six  hours,  Gay  Lussac 
descended,  having  travelled  about  ninety  miles. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1859,  Messrs.  Wise,  La  Mountain,  Gager, 
and  Hyde,  ascended  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  descended  at  Hender- 
son, Jefferaon  Co.,  N.  Y.,  having  travelled  1150  miles  in  a  little  less 
than  twenty  hours,  or  about  fifty-seven  miles  per  hour.  This  is  the 
most  celebrated  voyage  on  record. 

Balloons  have  been  used  with  some  success  in  military  operations. 
As  means  of  travelling,  they  have  thus  far  proved  of  no  value,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  directing  their  course. 


(144.)  DeaeHbe  wme  of  Ihe  mp8t  remarkable  SaUoon  AecmHons,  ^f 
BOHBR.  Of  Blanchard  and  Jeffbibb.  Of  Gay  Lttssao.  What  effect  ha*  the 
aimoephere  at  great  cUvaUomt  Describe  me  great  American  voyage.  Veeaqf 
baUoone, 
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Definition  of  Acoustics. 

145.  AcoxiSTics  is  that  branch  of  Physios  which  treats 
of  the  laws  of  generation  and  propagation  of  sound. 

Definition  of  Sound. 

146*  Sound  is  a  motion  of  matter  capahje  of  affecting 
the  ear  with  a  sensation  peculiar  to  that  organ. 

Sound  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of  some  body,  and  is 
transmitted  by  successive  vibrations  to  the  ear.  The  origi- 
nal vibrating  body  is  said  to  be  sonorous.  A  b^dy  which 
transmits  sound  is  called  a  medium.  The  principal  medium 
of  sound  is  the  atmosphere ;  wood,  the  metals,  water,  Ac, 
are  also  media. 

d 


,  Fig.  107. 

Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  a  stretched  cord  which  is  made  to 
vibrate  by  a  bow,  as  in  a  violin,  for  example.  When  the  cord  is 
drawn  from  its  position  of  rest,  acb.  Fig.  107,  to  the  position  adb^ 
every  point  of  the  cord  is  drawn  from  its  position  of  equilibrium ; 

(145.)  What  Is  Acoustics?  (146.)  What  is  Sound  ?  What  is  its  cause  ?  How  Is 
it  transmitted?  What  is  a  sonorous  body?  A  medium?  Examples.  I!a(plain  HU 
vibrating  cord. 
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when  it  is  abandoned,  it  tends,  by  Tirtae  of  its  elasticity,  to  return  to 
its  primitive  state.  In  returning  to  this  position,  it  does  so  with  a 
velocity  that  carries  it  past  acb  to  aebj  from  which  it  returns  again 
nearly  to  adb,  and  so  on  vibrating  backward  and  forward,  until,  after 
a  great  number  of  oscillations,  it  at  length  comes  to  rest.  These 
vibrations  are  the  cause  of  a  sound  which  may  reach  the  ear  through 
the  atmosphere. 

The  oscillations  of  sonorous  bodies  are  too  rapid  to  be  counted,  or 
even  to  be  seen  distinctly.  This  may,  however,  be  made  manifest  to 
the  eye  in  several  ways. 

For  example,  if  a  hollow  glass  globe  be  made  to  vibrate  by  striking 
it,  and  a  small  ball  of  ivory  be  brought  near  it,  a  succession  of  shocks 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  vibratory  motion  manifest. 

If  a  plate  of  metal  be  fixed  at  one  of  its  points,  and  then  made  to 
vibrate  by  drawing  a  violin  bow  over  one  of  its  edges,  fine  particles 
of  sand  strewn  over  it  will  be  seen  to  dance  up  and  down,  and  finally 
to  arrange  themselves  in  curious  figures.  This  motion  of  the  parti- 
cles of  sand  is  due  to  the  vibrations  of  the  plate,  and  it  serves  to  make 
them  manifest  to  the  eye. 


.1^;;,  ^','l;■■':■;'^  ► 


Fig.  108. 
Propagation  in  Air.  —  Sound-Waves. 

147.    The  vibrations  of  a  sonorous  body  give  rise  to 
corresponding  vibrations  in  the  surrounding  air,  which  are 


How  may  sonorous  vibraiiona  he  made  manifest  to  the  eye  t    Eirploin  the  vU 
brating  globe.    The  Hbrating  plate.    (147.)  How  Is  sound  propagated  ? 
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transmitted  by  a  succession  of  condensations  and  rare&c- 
tions,  as  represented  in  Fig.  108,  until  at  last  they  reach  the 
ear  and  produce  the  sensation  of  sound. 

The  vibrations  of  the  air  communicate  corresponding 
vibrations  to  the  tympanum  or  drum  of  the  ear,  whence 
they  are  transmitted  by  a  very  complex  mechanism  to  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  so  to  the  sensorium,  or  seat  of  sensa- 
tion. 

The  aerial  vibrations  emanating  from  a  sonorous  body  spread  ont- 
vards  in  successive  spheres;  hence  sound  is  tranismitted  in  all 
directions. 

An  idea  of  the  successive  spheres  or  undulationii  may  be  had  by 
dropping  a  stone  upon  the  surface  of  a  pond  of  still  water,  and 
noticing  the  successive  waves  as  they  follow  each  other  to  the  shores. 
The  central  particlett  continue  to  oscillate  like  those  of  the  cord 
already  described,  and  at  each  oscillation  a  new  wave  or  undulation 
is  generated. 

Oo-ezistenoe  of  Sonorous  Wscwea, 

14§«  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  sounds  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  air  sunultaneously.  This  shows 
that  the  sound  waves  cross  each  other  without  modification. 
In  listening  to  a  concert  of  instruments,  a  practiced  ear  can 
detect  the  particular  sound  of  each  instrument. 

Sometimes  an  intense  sound  covers  up  or  drowns  a  more  feeble 
one  ]  thus,  the  sound  of  a  drum  might  drown  that  of  the  human  voice. 
Sometimes  feeble  sounds,  which  are  too  faint  to  be  heard  separately, 
by  their  union  produce  a  sort  of  iimrmur.  Such  is  the  cause  of  the 
murmur  of  waves,  the  rumbling  sound  of  a  breeze  playing  through 
the  leaves  of  a  forest,  and  the  indistinct  hum  of  a  distant  city. 

It  has  been  shown  that  two  sound-waves  may,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, neutralize  each  other,  producing  silence. 

How  imparted  io  the  andltory  nerre?  Wh<tt  i8  the  form  of  a  tound-toave  in  th6 
airt  Illustrate  hy  wavea  on  a  pond.  ( 148.)  Bo  sound-waves  interfere  with 
each  other*8  progress?  How  shown?  S/iplain  <A«  murmur  qfleofvee.  Wavet, 
0/aeity, 
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Sound  is  not  propa^ted  in  a  Vaomun. 

149*  That  some  medium  is  necessary  for  the  trans- 
mission of  sound,  may  be  shown  by  the  following  experi- 
ment. 

In  a  glass  globe  with  a  stop-cock,  is  suspended  a  bell,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  109.  When  the  globe  is 
shaken,  the  sound  of  the  bell  is  distinctly 
heard.  If  the  air  be  exhausted  from  the 
globe,  no  sound  is  heard  when  the  globe 
is  shaken. 

This  expenment  may  be  performed 
otherwise  as  follows : 
.  A  bell  is  placed  under  the  receiver  of 
an  air-pump,  provided  with  a  striking 
apparatus  set  in  motion  by  clock-work.  '*»•  *^* 

Before  the  air  is  exhausted,  the  strokes 
of  the  hammer  on  the  bell  are  distinctly  heard,  but  as  the 
air  is  exhausted  the  sound  becomes  fainter  and  &inter,  till 
at  last  it  ceases  to  be  heard. 

For  the  complete  success  of  this  experiment,  the  bell  and 
clock-work  should  be  placed  upon  a  cushion,  of  some  sub- 
•stance  which  does  not  readily  transmit  sound. 

In  asoending  high  mountains,  the  air  beoomes  rarefied,  and  a  cor- 
responding diminution  in  the  intensity  of  sounds  is  observed. 
Saussure,  on  firing  a  pistol  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  Blano,  reports 
that  it  produced  only  a  feeble  sound,  like  that  heard  on  breaking  a 
stick. 

Propagation  of  Sound  In  Liquids  and  SoUdai 

I50«  Sound  is  transmitted,  not  only  by  gases,  but  also  by 
liquids  and  solids.    Divers  hear  sounds  from  the  shore  when 


( 140.)  How  Is  it  shown  that  sound  is  not  transmitted  in  a  raoanm?  Another 
method  of  showing  the  same  thing.  IlffM  t^  tUMMon  on  tound,  (  1 60.)  How  fi 
it  shown  that  liquids  and  solids  transmit  sounds? 
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under  water,  and  Bounds  made  under  water  are  heard  on 
shore.  A  slight  soond  made  at  one  end  of  a  long  stick  of 
timber  is  distinctly  heard  by  an  ear  at  the  other  end,  even 
when  it  might  be  inandible  at  an  equal  distance  through  the 
air. 

The  earth  transmits  sounds,  and  byplacbg  the  ear  in  con- 
tact with  it,  sounds  may  be  distinguished  at  a  great  distance. 
This  method  of  hemng  approaching  footsteps  of  men  or 
animals,  is  well  understood  by  hunters.  In  the  construction 
of  subterranean  galleries  for  mining  purposes,  the  miner  is 
often  guided,  as  to  the  direction  he  should  take,  by  sounds 
transmitted  through  large  masses  of  earth  and  rock. 


Velocity  of  Sound  in  the  Air. 

151«  That  sound  occupies  an  appreciable  time  in  pasdng 
from  point  to  point  may  be  shown  by  many  &miliar  ex- 
amples. If  we  notice  a  man  cutting  wood  at  a  distance,  we 
shall  perceive  his  axe  Mi  some  time  before  the  sound  of  the 
blow  reaches  the  ear.  If  a  gun  is  discharged,  we  see  the 
flash  before  we  hear  the  report.  In  like  manner  the  flash 
of  lightning  is  seen  before  we  hear  the  thunder. 

In  1822,  a  nimiber  of  scientific  men  undertook  a  series  of 
very  nice  experiments  to  determine  the  velocity  of  sound. 
They  placed  a  cannon  on  the  hill  of  Montlery,  near  Paris, 
and  another  on  a  plain  near  Yille-Juif,  the  distance  between 
them  being  61,047  feet.  At  each  station  twelve  discharges 
were  made  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes;  the  discharges 
alternating  between  the  stations  at  intervals  of  five  minutes. 
Observers  placed  at  each  station  observed  the  intei-vals  of 
time  that  elapsed  between  seeing  the  flash  and  hearing  the 
rep<E)rt  of  the  cannon  at  the  other  station.     (See  Fig.  110.) 


How  is  It  shown  that  the  earth  transmits  sonnd?  Illastrate.  (151.)  How  is  it 
shown  that  soand  requires  an  appreciable  time  to  pass  from  place  to  place? 
Illustrate.    Explain  the  experiments  made  near  Paris. 
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The  average  of  these  intervals  at  both  stations  was  found  to 
be  64.6  sec,  giving  for  the  actual  velocity  of  sound,  1118 
feet  per  second. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  was  61°  F.  Sound  travels 
faster  in  heated  than  in  cold  air.  Making  allowance  for 
this  change  of  velocity,  and  reducing  the  velocity  to  what  it 
would  have  been  at  32°  F.,  we  have  lor  this  temperature, 
the  velocity  equal  to  1090  feet  per  second. 


Fig.  110. 

A  knowledge  of  the  velocity  of  sound  enables  us  to  determine  the 
distance  between  two  points.  Let  a  gun  be  fired  at  one  point,  and 
let  an  observer  note  the  time  between  the  flash  and  report ;  multiply 
the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  by  1090,  we  have  the  distance  re- 
quired. When  great  accuracy  is  required,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  must  be  taken  into  account.  In  a  similar  way  we  may  determine 
the  depth  of  a  well,  by  dropping  a  stone  and  noting  the  time  between 
the  instant  when  it  strikes  the  water  and  that  at  which  the  sound 
reaches  the  ear. 

The  velocity  of  sound  is  not  the  same  in  all  gases.  It  is,  in 
general,  greater  in  the  rarer  gases.     But  in  the  same  gas,  all  sounds, 

What  is  the  Telocity  of  sound  at  82®  F.  ?  AppUcaUon  to  determine  dista/nee 
letween  Udo  points.    Depth  of  a  toeU.    Does  sound  travel  equally  fast  in  aU  gases  t 
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whether  strong  or  feeble,  grave  or  acute,  are  traiutnitted  with  the 
same  velocity.  If  we  listen  to  a  band  at  a^distance,  the  notes  reach 
us  exactly  in  the  same  order  that  they  are  played,  and  the  sounds  of 
all  the  instruments  are  heard,  together. 


Velocity  of  Sound  in  Ziiqiiidft  and  SolidB. 

153.  Liquids  and  solids  transmit  sound  more  rapidly 
than  SOT.  Experiments  made  by  transmitting  sound  across 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  show  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  water  is  about  4700  feet  per  second,  which  is 
more  than  four  times  its  velocity  in  air. 

That  sound  travels  fester  in  iron  than  in  air,  may  be  shown 
by  placing  the  ear  at  one  extremity  of  a  long  iron  bar  ox 
tube,  whilst  it  is  struck  on  the  other  end  with  a  hammer. 
Two  sounds  will  be  heard,  the  first  transmitted  through  the 
iron,  and  the  second  through  the  air.  It  has  been  shown 
that  sound  is  transmitted  seventeen  times  fester  in  iron  than 
in  air.  The  velocity  of  sound  is  not  so  great  in  the  other 
metals. 

Rafleotion  of  Bound. 

153.  Sound  is  propagated  through  the  air  in  spherical 
waves.  (Fig.  108.)  When  these  waves  meet  with  an 
obstacle  they  are  driven  back,  as  an  elastic  ball  is  when 
thrown  against  a  hard  wall.  The  waves  driven  back  take 
a  new  direction,  or  are  reflected.  The  laws  of  reflection  are 
the  same  as  those  which  govern  the  reflection  of  heat  and 
light,  which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Bchoes. 

154.  An  Echo  is  a  repetition  of  a  somid,  caused  by  a 
reflection  o£  the  sound-waves  from  an  obstacle  more  or  less 

Ih  aUeounda  truvtl  ^Hth  tqw^  vdooUyf  Sow  ^kownt  {!$%.)  How  was  it 
4>own  that  aoimd  trayela  ii^st^r  in  water  tban  in  air  f  In  Iron  than  in  air  ?  ( 1 6  8  J 
S^lain  the  reflection  of  sound.  (|  j»4.)  What  is  tn  Echo  I 
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remote.  Thus,  if  we  proaoonoe  in  a  iood  yoice  a  sentence 
at  a  certain  distance  irom  a  rock  or  a  building,  we  often 
hear,  after  an  instant,  the  same  sentence  as  if  repeated  at  a 
distance  bj  another  person. 

This  is  due  to  reflection  of  the  sound-waves  from  the  rock 
or  building.  In  order  that  anj  echo  may  be  dearlj  dis- 
tinguished, the  reflection  must  take  place  from  an  obstacle 
which  is  at  least  109  feet  distant. 

It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  or  to  hear  distinctly  more  than  Atb 
syllables  in  a  second.  The  velocity  of  sound  being  1090  feet  per 
second,  it  follows  that  sound  travels  218  feet  in  one  fifth  of  a  second. 
If,  then,  an  obstacle  be  placed  at  the  distance  of  109  feet,  sound  will 
go  to  it  and  return  in  one  fifth  of  a  second.  At  the  distance  of  109 
feet,  the  last  syllable  only  of  the  echo  will  reach  the  ear  after  the 
sentence  is  pronounced.  Such  an  echo  is  called  monosyllabic.  If 
the  echo  takes  place  from  an  obstacle  at  a  distance  of  218  feet,  we 
hear  two  syllables ;  that  is,  the  echo  is  dissyllabic.  At  diitaiices  of 
327  feet,  the  echo  is  trisyllabic,  and  so  on. 

Sound  may  be  reflected  from  several  objects  dtnated  in 
diflerent  directions  and  at  different  distances.  Such  echoes 
are  called  muUipie  echoes.  It  is  said  that  at  a  place  three 
•leagues  from  Verdun,  a  multiple  echo  formed  by  parallel 
walls  fifty  or  sixty  yards  apart,  repeats  a  sound  twelve  times. 
At  the  chateau  of  Simonnetta,  in  Italy,  there  is  an  echo 
which  repeats  the  report  of  a  pistol  from  forty  to  fifty 
times. 

Echoes  modify  the  tones  of  souud.  Some  repeat  sounds 
with  a  roughened,  others  with  a  softened  tone ;  some  with 
a  sneering,  others  with  a  plaintive  accent. 

Resonance. 

155.  When  sounds  are  reflected  from  obstacles  at  a  less 
distance  than  109  feet,  the  reflected  sound  is  superposed 

lOnstrate.  What  canses  the  echo?  Explain  the matMyOaMc,  diuyttahie,  and 
iriiffUdlHc  echoes.  What  are  mnltiple  echoes  t  Examples.  What  effect  have  echoes 
on  the  tone  of  a  sound  ?       (155.)  What  is  a  Sesonance? 
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upon  the  direct  one,  giving  rise  tt>  a  strengthened  sound, 
which  is  called  a  Resonance. 

It  is  the  resonance  from  the  walls  of  a  room  that  makes  it  easier 
to  speak  in  a  closed  apartment  than  in  the  open  air.  The  resonance 
IS  more  clearly  perceived  when  the  walls  are  elastic.  In  rooms , 
where  there  are  carpets,  curtains,  stuffed  furniture,  and  the  like,  the 
sound-waves  are  broken  up,  and  the  resonance  is  diminished;  but  in 
houses  where .  there  is  no  furniture,  the  resonance  is  strengthened. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  sound  of  voices,  footsteps,  and  the  like,  is.  so 
strongly  marked  in  deserted  and  unfurnished  buildings. 

Zntenaity  of  Soand. 

156.  The  LrrENSiTY  of  sound  is  its  loudness.  The  in* 
tensity  of  sound  depends  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
vibrating  particles  of  air  strike  upon  the  drum  of  the  ear. 
The  original  intensity  depends  upon  the  power  of  the  ex- 
citing cause. 

Caiues  that  modify  the  fiitemdty  of  Sound. 

157.  The  following  are  some  of  the  causes  that  modify 
the  intensity  and  rate  of  propagation  of  sound : 

1.  It  is  shown  by  theory  and  confirmed  by  experiment, 
that  the  intensity  of  sound  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  sonorous  body  increases. 

This  is  expressed  by  saying  that,  the  intensity  of  sound 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the 
sonorous  body. 

2.  The  intensity  of  sound  diminishes  with  the  amplitude 
of  the  vibration  of  the  aerial  particles. 

When  a  cord  vibrates,  the  sound  is  observed  to  .diminish  as  the 
vibrations  become  smaller,  and  when  the  vibrations  cease,  the  sound 


Ittustrate  hy  €Boamp$€e.    (156.)  What  is  Intensity  ?    On  what  depend  ?    (15  T.) 
What  are  the  laws  of  intensity  ?    1.  Effect  of  distance  ?    2^  Amplitude  of  vibration? 
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18  no  longer  h^ard.  Ifi  this  case  the  length  of  vibration  of  the  cord 
determines  the  length,  or  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  aerial 
particles. 

3.  The  density  of  the  air  modifies  sound.  "When  the 
air  is  rarefied,  the  intensity  is  diminished.  This  &.ct  has 
been  shown  by  the  experiment  of  a  bell  in  an  exhausted 
receiver. 

The  presence  of  watery  vapor  in  the  air  also  modifies  sound,  that 
substance  being  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  When  the  air  is  cooled, 
it  becomes  more  dense,  hence,  sounds  are  louder  in  cold  than  in 
warm  weather. 

4.  The  wind  modifies  sound.  The  velocity  of  sound  is 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  accord- 
ing as  the  direction  of  the  wind  conspires  with  or  opposes 
the  propagation. 

The  effect  of  the  wind  is  to  move  the  whole  mass  of  air,  carrying 
along  the  sound-waves  unaltered. 

5.  Sound  is  increased  in  intensity  when  the  sonorous  body 
is  in  contact  with,  or  even  in  the  neighborhood  of  another 
body  capable  of  vibrating  in  unison  with  it. 

Henee,  the  sound  of  a  vibrating  eord  is  reinforced  or  strengthened 
by  stretching  it  over  a  thin  box  filled  with  air,  as  in  the  violin.  In 
this  case  the  air  in  the  body  of  the  violin  vibrates  in  unison  with 
the  cord.  The  ancients  placed  in  their  theatres  vessels  of  brass,  to 
reinforce  and  strengthen  the  voices  qf  the  actors. 

Intensity  of  Sounds  in  Tubes. 

15§.  When  a  sound  is  transmitted  through  a  tube,  the 
:sound-waves  can  not  diverge  laterally,  and  consequently  the 

JUuHraU.  8.  Density  of  the  air?  lUwitrats.  4.  How  does  wind  modify  sound? 
5.  Effect  of  a  neighboring  sonorous  body  f  lUmtfaU.  ( 15S.)  What  effect  has  a 
lube  on  sound  ? 
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sound  is  transmitted  to  a  great  distance  without  much  loss 
of  intensity. 

M.  BioT  was  able  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  a  low  tone  through 
a  tube  a  thousand  feet  in  length.  He  says  that  the  sound  v^as 
transmitted  so  well,  that  there  was  but  one  way  to  avoid  being 
heard,  and  that  was  not  to  speak  at  all. 


Fig.  lit. 

This  property  of  tubes  is  utilized  in  hotels  and  dwellingr-honses, 
for  transmitting  messages  from  one  story  to^^another.  The  tubes 
employed  for  this  purpase  are  .called  speaking  tubes.  The  method 
of  employing  the  speaking  tube,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  111. 


The  Speaking  Trumpet. 

159.    The  Speaking  Tritmpet,  as  its  rmme  implies,  is 
a  conical  tube  employed  to  transmit  the  voice  to  a  great 


BioT's  experimetU.    Practical  applieaiions.    ( 1 59  )  What  is  a  Speaking  Tram- 
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distance.    It  is  used  by  firemen  and  by  mariners,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  112. 


Fig.  112. 

By  means  of  the  speaking  Inimpet,  the  voice  of  the  captain  can 
be  heard  above  the  noise  of  the  winds  and  waves  in  a  tempest. 
According  to  Father  Rircher,  Alexander  the  Great  employed  a 
speaking  trampet  in  commanding  his  armies. 

The  effect  of  the  speftking  trumpet  has  been  explained  by  succes- 
sive  reflections  of  sound-waves  from  the  sonorous  material  of  which 
the  instrument  is  composed,  by  virtue  of  which  the  voice  is  trans- 
mitted only  in  the  direction  of  the  tube. 

But  the  fact  is,  that  sound  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  which 
would  indicate  that  lis  effect  should  be  attributed  to  a  reinforcement 
of  the  voice  by  the  vibration  of  the  column  of  air  contained  in  the 
trumpet,  according  to  the  principle  that  sound  is  reinforced  by  an 
auxiliary  vibrating  body. 


Bi»o  U  tht  ^ect  of  the  tpsahing  ti'umpet  explained  t 
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The  Bar  Trumpet. 

160.    The  Ear  Tru^ipet  is  a  trumpet  employed  by 
persona  whose  hearing  is  defective,  as  shown  in  Fig.  113. 


Fig.  113. 


It  is  simply  the  speaking  trumpet  reversed.  It  serves  to 
collect  and  concentrate  the  sound-waves,  which  are  thus 
enabled  to  produce  a  more  powerful  impression  on  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  The  shape  of  the  ear  in  man  and  in  animals  is 
such  as  to  perform  the  function  of  the  trumpet. 


II. — MUSICAL       SOUNDS. 

Difference  between  a  Musical  Sound  and  a  Noise. 

161.  A  Musical  Sound  results  from  a  succession  of 
vibrations  of  equal  durafion.  Such  vibrations  are  called 
isochronoL 


(  1  GO  What  is  an  Ear  Trumpet?    How  does  It  differ  from  the  speaking  trumpet?  , 
What  isi  itH  u»e  ?    (161.)  What  is  a  Musical  Sound  ? 
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Noise  results  firom  a  single  impulse,  or  from  a  saocesaon 
of  vibrations  of  nneqnal  duration.  Thus,  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  the  discharge  of  a  pistol,  the  rattling  of  thunder,  or 
the  roar  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  destitute  of  muacal 
value,  and  are  simply  noises. 

Pitch  of  Sounds.— Moiic. 

169.  The  PrrcH  of  a  musical  sound  depends  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  vibi-ations.  Those  sounds  which  result  from 
very  rapid  vibrations,  are  called  acuie^  whilst  those  which 
arise  from  very  slow  vibrations,  are  called  grave. 

The  terms  acute  and  grave  are  relative ;  thus,  a  given  sound  may 
be  acute  with  respect  to  a  second,  whilst  it  is  grave  with  respect  to 
a  third ;  thus,  a  sound  which  corresponds  to  160  Tibrations,  vt  acate 
with  respect  to  one  corresponding  to  80  vibrations,  and  grave  with 
respect  to  one  corresponding  to  320  vibrations  per  second.  A  well 
arranged  and  happy  combination  of  grave  and  acute  sounds  accord* 
ing  to  the  principles  of  harmony,  constitutes  music, 

UnStB  of  pezoeptiUe  Sounds. 

163.  M.  Savabt  investigated  the  subject  of  sound  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  vibrations,  corresponding  to  the 
most  grave  and  acute  sounds  perceptible  by  the  human 
ear,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  devised  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  result  of  his  investigations,  he  concluded  that  the 
gravest  perceptible  sound  was  produced  by  16  vibrations 
per  second,  aad  t^e  most  acute  by  48,000  vibrations  per 
second.  Allowing  1090  feet  as  the  velocity  of  sound,  we 
find  for  the  length  of  the  waves,  corresponding  to  the 
gravest  sounds,  68  feet,  and  for  the  length  corresponding 
to  the  most  acute  sounds,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch. 

What  is  a  Noise  ?  1 62.  What  does  Pitch  depend  npon  ?  What  is  an  acute  sonnd  ? 
A  grave  one?  lUuHrats  hy  saBampUfi.  WJ^i  is  muHef  (163.)  Who  inreili- 
gated  the  limits  of  audible  sounds  f    Giye  the  results  of  his  investigation. 

8 
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The  limits  of  sounds  employed  in  music  are  miH?b  narrower 
especially  in  singing.  Savart  gives  for  the  gravesi  sounds  of  the 
male  voice,  190  vibrations  per  second,  and  for  the  female  voice  572. 
For  the  most  acute  sounds  of  the  male  voice  he  gives  678  vibratiofun 
per  second,  and  for  the  female  voice,  1606. 

Two  sounds,  corresponding  to  the  same  number  of  vibrations  per 
second,  are  in  unison. 


Mmdcal  Scaled—Gamut. 

164.  The  ear  not  only  distinguishes  betTreen  given 
sounds— which  is  most  grave,  and  which  is  most  acute— buf 
it  also  appreciates  the  relations  between  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions  corresponding  to  each.  We  can  not  recognize  whether 
for  one  sound  the  number  of  vibrations  is  precisely  two, 
three,  or  four  times  as  great  as  for  another,  but  when  the 
number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  two  successive  or 
mmultaneous  sounds  have  to  each  other  a  simple  ratio,  these 
sounds  excite  an  agreeable  impression,  which  varies  with 
the  rdation  between  the  two  sounds. 

From  this  principle  there  results  a  series  of  sounds  char- 
acterized by  relations  which  have  their  origin  in  the  nature 
of  our  mental  organization,  and  which  constitute  what  *ia 
CQRed  SL  Musical  Scale.  • 

In  this  scale  sounds  recur  in  the  same  order  in  groups  of  seven. 
Each  group  constitutes  what  is  called  a  Gamut  of  seven  notes,  known 
by  the  names,  ut,  re,  mi,  fa,  sol,  la,  si.  The  first  six  of  these  names 
are  the  first  syllables  of  the  first  six  verses  of  the  hymn  that  is 
chanted  at  Rome  at  the  feast  of  St.  John.  The  name,  si,  has  been 
given  more  recently  to  the  seventh  note.  The  notes  are  more  gener- 
ally called  by  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

The  word  gamut  comes  from  the  name  gamma,  the  third  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet,  because  Gcido  D'Arezzo,  who  first  represented 

WhatarelheUfnU^inHnQingt  Whenar€9<mnd%infmut<mf  (164)  What  Is 
•Musical  Scaler     What  U  a  Gamut  t    Why  w  ccUedf   2,^a7ne  the  note  ofth^ 
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the  notes  by  points  placed  upon  parallel  lines,  designated  these  lines 
by  letters,  choosing  the  letter  gamma  to  designate  the  first  line. 

.   SitenralB.— Aecorda. 

16'S.  An  Interyal  is  the  relation  between  two  sounds, 
that  is,  between  the  number  of  vibrations  corresponding  to 
those  soonds. 

The  interval  between  two  successive  notes  is  called  a  second/ 
tfau2(,  the  interval  between  ut  and  re  is  a  second,  as  is  the  interval 
between  re  and  mi,  mi  and  fa,  and  so  on.  « 

If  the  interval  between  two  notes  comprises  one,  two,  three,  four, 
five,  or  six  notes,  this  interval  is  called  a  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventh,  eighth,  or  octave.  For  example,  the  interval  between  ut  and 
mi,  is  a  third,  that  between  ut  and /a,  a,  fourth,  or  quarter,  and  so  on. 
Finally,  the  interval  between  the  ut  of  one  gamut,  and  the  ut  of  the 
next  succeeding  gamut,  is  an  octave. 

The  coexistence  of  several  sounds  is  called  an  accord. 
When  the  ear  can  distinguish,  without  fatigue,  the  relation 
between  two  sounds,  which  is  the  case  when  this  relation  is 
simple,  the  coexistence  of  these  sounds  is  called  a  consch 
nance  ;  when  the  ear  is  painfully  affected  by  the  coexist- 
ence, it  is  called  a  dissonance. 

The  most  simple  accord  is  the  unison,  in  which  the  number  of 
vibrations  are  equal ;  then  comes  the  octave,  in  which  the  number  of 
vibrations,  corresponding  to  one  sound,  is  double  that  corresponding 
to  the  other ;  then  \he  fifth,  in  which  the  numbers  are  as  3  to  2 ; 
then  the  fourth,  in  which  the  numbers  are  as  4  to  3 ;  and  finally 
the  third,  in  which  the  ratio  is  that  of  5  to  4. 

When  the  numbers  of  vibrations  corresponding  to  three  simultane- 
ous sounds,  are  as  4,  6,  and  6,  the  combination  is  called  a  perfect 
accord.    For  example,  the  notes  %U,  mi,  sol,  form  a  perfect  accord,  as 

(165.)  What  Is  an  Interval?  What  U  a  third,  fourth,  Jlft\  8ixi7i,  seventh^ 
cctavst  What  is  an  Accord  ?  A  Consonance?  A  Dissonance?  W?uii  U  ^i>6  Hm- 
pUti  accord t  Ths  n€xt  ttmr.Utitt  NoA  three  in  order?  What  ie  a  perfect 
accord  t   -JBxample, 
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do  the  noteni  sol,  si,  re.    These  accords  produce  upon  the  ear  the 
most  agreeable  sensation. 

The  Tuning  Fork. 

'     166.    A  Tuning  Fork  is  an  instrument  used  in  tuning 
musical  instruments  of  fixed  sounds,  like  the  piano. 

It  consists  of  a  plate  of  steel,  bent  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  TJ,  mounted  upon  a  wooden  box,  as  shown  in  Fig.  114. 
The  wooden  box  is  open  at  one  extremity,  and  serves  to 


Fig.  114.    . 

reinforce  the  sound,  which  would  otherwise  be  feeble.  The, 
fork  is  made  to  sound  by  drawing  across  one  of  its  branches 
a  violin  bow,  or  by  straining  the  branches  apart  by  a  wedge 
of  wood  or  metal,  and  then  suddenly  withdrawing  it,  or 
finally,  by  striking  one  of  the  branches  with  a  solid  body. 
The  tuning  fork  is  usually  constructed  so  as  to  sound  the  /a, 
which  corresponds  to  856  vibrations  per  second. 

( 1 66.)  What  is  a  Txinine  Fork  ?    Desoribo  it    now  is  it  mad«  to  Bound  7 
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Trasflverae  Vibrations  of  Cords. 

ley.  We  have  already  seen  (Art.  146),  that  when  a 
stretched  cord  is  drawn  from  its  position  of  equilibrium 
and  abandoned,  it  returns  to  its  position  of  rest  by  a  suc- 
cession of  continually  decreasing  vibrations. 

Cords  used  in  musical  instruments  are  generally  made  of 
catgut,  or  of  twisted  wires.  They  are  made  to  vibrate  by 
drawing  a  bow  across  them,  as  in  the  violin ;  by  drawing 
them  aside,  as  in  the  harp ;  or  by  percussion  with  little 
hammers,  as  in  the  piano.  In  all  of  these  cases,'  the  vibra- 
tions are  transversal^  that  is,  the  movements  take  place 
perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  the  cord. 

IiawB  of  Trazunrersal  Vibrations  of  Cords. 

i6§.  The  number  of  vibrations  of  2k,  stretched  cord  in 
any  given  time,  as  in  one  second,  for  example,  depends  upon 
its  length,  its  thickness,  its  tension,  and  its  density.  The 
following  are  the  laws  that  govern  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  fixed  time : 

1.  The  tension  being  the  same^  the  number  of  vibrations 
varies  inversely  as  its  length. 

If  a  given  cord  makes  18  vibrations  per  second,  it  will  make  36  if 
its  length  be  reduced  to  one  half,  54  if  its  length  be  reduced  to  one 
third,  and  so  on.  This  property  is  utilized  in  the  violin.  By  apply- 
ing the  finger,  we  virtually  reduce  the  length  of  the  vibrating  portion 
at  pleasure. 

2.  The  tension  and  length  being  the  same^  the  number  of 
vibrations  varies  inversely  as  its  size. 

Small  cords  vibrate  more  rapidly  than  large  ones,  and  con- 
sequently render  more   acute  sounds.     A  cord  of  any  given  size 


( 1 67.)  Of  wbRt  are  musical  cords  made  ?  How  set  in  vibration  in  dliferent  Instm- 
ments  ?  (168.)  Upon  what  does  the  number  of  vibrations  of  a  cord  depend  ?  What 
is  the  first  law  ?    lUuttraU.    The  second  law  ?    lUwstraU. 
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makes  twice  as  many  vibrations  as  one  of  double  tbe  size.    Other 
thiiigd  being  equal,  tlie  notes  rendered  differ  by  an  octave. 

3.  The  length  and  size  being  the  aame^  the  number  of 
vibrations  varies  as  the  square  root  of  tJie  tension. 

If  a  card  renders  a  given  note,  it  will,  if  lis  tension. be  qiiadriiplrr. 
render  a  note  an  octave  liigher,  and  so  on.     This  property  is  utiLz 
in  stringed  instruments  by  means  of  an  apparatus  for  increasing  c 
diminishing  the  tension  at  pleasure. 

4.  Other  things  being  equals  the  number  of  vibrations 
varies  inversely  as  the  square  root  of  the  density. 

Dense  cords  render  graver  notes  than  those  of  less  density.  Small, 
light,  and  short  cords,  strongly  stretched,  yield  acute  notes.  Large, 
dense,  and  long  cords,  not  strongly  stretched,  yield  grave  notes. 

Verification  of  the  Laws  of  Vibration. 

169.  The  laws  enunciated  in  tbe  preceding  article  may 
be  verified  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  Sonometer^ 
shown  in  Fig.  115. 


Fig.  115. 


The  sonometer  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pythag- 
oras, about  600  years  before  our  era.     In  its  present  form, 

The  third  law  ?    lUuHrats.    The  fourth  law  ?    lUustrate,    ( 1 69.)  How  may  the 
preoeding  taws  be  verified  }    What  Is  a  Sonometer  ? 
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it  consists  of  a  wooden  box  about  four  feet  in  length,  upon 
which  are  mounted  two  fixed  bridges,  A  and  i?,  and  a 
movable  one,  D.  On  these  bridges,  two  cords,  CD  and 
AJ3^  fastened  firmly  at  one  end  and  passing  over  pulleys  at 
the  other  end,  are  stretched  by  means  of  weights,  -P. 

Let  the  cords  be  exactly  alike  and  stretched  by  equal 
weights.  If  the  bridge  2>,  be  moved  so  as  to  render  CD 
equal  to  one  half  of  AD,  the  notes  of  the  two  cords  will 
differ  by  an  octave ;  that  is,  CD  will  vibrate  twice  as  fast 
as  AD.  If  CD  be  made  equal  to  one  third  of  AD^  by 
moving  the  bridge  2>,  the  former  will  vibrate  three  times 
as  fast  as  the  latter,  and  so  on.     This  verifies  the  first  law. 

To  verify  the  second  law,  we  remove  the  bridge  2>,  and 
use  two  cords,  one  of  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the  other. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  notes  yielded  will  differ  by  an 
octave.  If  one  cord  be  taken  three  times  as  large  as  the 
other,  the  latter  -will  be  found  to  vibrate  three  times  as 
fast  as  the  former. 

To  verify  the  third  law,  let  the  two  cords  be  alike,  and 
stretch  one  by  a  weight  four  times  as  great  as  that  employed 
to  stretch  the  other.  The  notes  will  differ  by  an  octave. 
If  the  stretching  force  in  one,  is  nine  times  that  in  the  other, 
case,  the  former  will  vibrate  three  times  as  fast  as  the  latter, 
and  so  on. 

To  verify  the  fourth  law,  we  make  use  of  cords  equal  in 
length,  size,  and  equally  stretched,  but  of  different  densities. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  law  is  verified  in  each  case^ 

Striaged  Inatmments. 

lyo..  All  stringed  instruments  of  music  are  constructed 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  laws.  They  are  divided 
into  instruments  y^ixk*  fiosed  sounds^  and  instruments  with 
variable  sounds. 

Deecrlbe  it.  How  Is  tli«  first  law  verified?  The  ikm«o4?  Tie  third?  Th« 
foorth?    (170.)  IIov  ane  stringed  Instraments  classed? 
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To  the  former  class  belong  the  piano,  the  harp,  &o.  They 
have  a  cbrd  for  each  note,  or  else  an  arrangement  is  ma^e 
so  that  by  placing  the  finger  at  certain  points,  as  in  the 
guitar,  the  same  cord  may  be  made  to  render  several  notes 
in  succession. 

To  the  latter  class  belong-  the  violin,  the  violoncello,  Ac. 
They  are  provided  with  cords  of  catgut,  or  sometimes  of 
metal,  put  in  vibration  by  a  bow.  Various  arrangements 
are  made  for  regulating  the  notes,  such  as  increasing  the 
tension,  placing  the  finger  upon  the  cords,  and  the  like. 
These  instruments  are  difficult  to  play  upon,  and  require 
great  nicety  of  ear,  but  in  the  hands  of  skillful  players  they 
possess  great  power.  They  are  the  soul  of  the  orchestra, 
and  it  is  for  them  that  the  finest  pieces  of  music  have  been 
composed. 

Sound  from   Pipes. 

171  •  When  the  air  in  apipe^  or  hollow  tube,  is  put  into 
vibration,  it  yields  a  sound.  In  this  case,  it  is  the  air  which 
is  the  sonorous  body,  the  nature  of  the  sound  depending 
upon  the  form  of  the-  pipe  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
vibrations  of  its  contained  air  are  produced. 

To  produce  a  sound  from  a  pipe,  the  contained  air  must 
be  thrown  into  a  succession  of  rapid  condensations  and 
rarefactions,  which  is  effected  by  introducing  a  current  of 
air  through  a  suitable  mouth-piece.  Two  principal  forms  are 
given  to  the  mouth-piece,  in  one  of  which  the  parts  remain 
fixed,  and  in  the  other  there  is  a  movable  tongue,  called 
a  reed. 

Pipes  with  fixed  Mouth-pieoes. 

lya.  Pipes  with  fixed  mouth-pieces  are  of  wood  or 
metal,  rectangular  or  cylindrical,  and  always  of  considerable 

Examples  of  each  class.  Which  are  most  dlfflcalt  to  play  upon  ?  (171.)  What  is 
the  sonorous  body  in  the  case  of  a  pipe  ?  How  thrown  Into  vibration  ?  What  is  a 
mouth-piece f  How  many  forms?  (172.)  What  are  the  characteristics  of  pipes 
with  fixed  month-pieces! 
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length  compared  vnth  their  cross  section.  To  tliis  class 
belong  the  flute,  the  organ  pipe,  and  the  like.  Some  of  the 
forms  given  to  pipes  of  this  class  are  shown  in  Figs.  116, 
117,  118,  119,  and  120. 

Fig.   116  represents  a  rectangular  pipe  of  wood,  and  Fig.  117 
shows  the  form  of  its  longitudinal  section.     P  represents  the  tuba 


Fig.  118.    Fig.  119. 


Fig.i2a 


through  which  air  is  forced  into  it.  The  air  passes  through  a  narrow 
opening,  t,  called  the  vent.  Opposite  the  vent  is  an  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  pipe,  called  the  mouth.  The  upper  border,  a,  of  the 
mouth,  is  bevelled,  and  is  called  the  upper  lip^  the  lower  border  is  not 
bevelled,  and  is  called  the  lower  lip. 


J>49erib4lh€m&tM^^p{eoc    Thsvtni,    Tkemoulh.    TheHpt, 
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The  current  of  air  forced  through  the  vent  strikes  against  the 
upper  lip,  is  compressed,  and  by  its  elasticity,  reacts  upon  the  enter* 
iiig  current,  and  for  an  instant  arrests  it.  This  stoppage  is  only  i'or 
an  instant,  for  the  compressed  air  finds  an  outlet  through  the  mouth, 
again  permitting  the. flow.  No  sooner  has  the  flow  commenced  tlian 
it  is  a  second  time  arrested  as  before,  again  to  be  resumed,  and 
so  on. 

This  continued  arrest  and  release  of  the  current  gives  rise  to  a 
succession  of  vibrations,  which  are  propagated  through  the  tube, 
causing  alternate  and  rapid  condensations  and  rarefactions,  which 
result  in  a  continuous  sound.  The  vibrations  are  the  more  rapid  as 
the  current  introduced  is  stronger,  and  as  the  upper  lip  approaches 
nearer  the  vent.     Such  is  the  nature  of  the  organ  pipe. 

Fig.  118  represents  a  second  form  of  organ  pipe,  which  is  shown 
in  section  in  Fig.  1 19.  This  is  but  a  modification  of  the  pipe  already 
explained.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  as  in  the  preceding 
figures. 

Fig.  120  represents  the  form  of  the  mouth-piece  of  the  flageolet, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pipes 
already  explained. 

In  the  flute,  an  opening  is  made  in  the  sides  of  the  pipe,  and  the 
arrest  and  flow  of  the  current  are  efiiBcted  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
lips  of  the  player. 

Reed  Pipes. 

173.  In  Heed  Pipes  the  mouth-piece  Ls  provided  with 
a  vibrating  tongue,  called  a  Heed^  by  means  of  which  the 
air  is  put  in  vibration.  To  this  class  belong  the  clarionet, 
the  hautboy,  and  the  like.  The  reed  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  beat  against  the  sides  of  the  opening,  or  it  may  play 
freely  through  the  opening  in  the  tube. 

Figs.  121  and  122  show  the  arrangement  of  a  reed  of  the  first  kind. 
A  piece  of  metal,  a,  shaped  like  a  spoon,  is  fitted  with  an  elastic 
tongue,  /,  which  can  completely  close  the  opening.      A  piece  of 

Explain  the  action  in  detail.  ITow  is  the  mouth-piees  in  the  flnteT  ( 173.> 
What  is  ar^ed  ?  What  are  some  of  the  reed  instraments  ?  Eaoplain  the  arrange^ 
meni  qfa  reed  i^fihejtrse  Sdnd, 
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motal,  r,  "which  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  a  a  rod,  b,  serves 
to  len|[then  or  «horten  the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  us  to  diminish  or  increase  the  rapidity  of  vibration  at 
pleasure. 

The  mouth-piece,  as  described,  connects  with  the  tube  T,  and  is 
set  in  a  rectangular  box,  KN,  which  is  in  communication  with  a 
bellows,  from  which  the  wind  is  supplied.  For  the  purpose  of  class 
demonstration,  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  KN^  has  glass  windows 
on  three  «ides  to  show  the  motion  of  the  reed. 


Fig.  12t 


Flg.l». 


Fig.  128L 


When  a  current  of  air  is  forced  into  the  tube  KN^  the  reed  is  set 
in  rapid  vibration,  causing  a  succession  of  rarefactions  and  conden- 
sations in  the  air  of  the  pipe  T,  and  causing  it  to  emit  a  sound.  The 
air  entering  the  tube  KN,  first  closes  the  opening  by  pressing  the 


JSxpla{»U8€ioti(m, 
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reed  against  it ;  the  reed  then  recoils  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity,  per- 
mitting a  portion  of  condensed  air  to  enter  the  pipe,  when  the  reed 
is  again  pressed  against  the  opening,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the  cur- 
rent of  air  is  kept  up.  It  is  evident,  that  the  rapidity  of  vibration 
will  be  increased  by  increasing  the  tension  of  the  air  from  the 
bellows,  and  also  by  shortening  the  vibrating  part  of  the  reed. 

Fig.  123  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  free  reed.  The  vibrating 
plate,  /.  is  placed  so  as  to  pass  backwards  through  an  opening  in  the 
side  of  the  tube  ca^  alternately  closing  and  opening  a  communication 
between  the  tube  and  the  air  from  the  bellows.  The  regulator,  r,  is 
entirely  similar  to  that  shown  in  Figs.  121  and  122,  ajs  are  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  arrangement.  The  explanation  of  the  action 
of  this  species  of  reed  is  entirely  similar  to  that  already  described. 


£ba/)lain  the  arranffemwi  nfthe  Free  Refd.    What  U  Ut  mod^  (faction  f 
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The  Bellows. 

174.  Fig.  124  represents  one  form  of  the  JBeHotos^  used 
in  causing  pipes  to  sound.  It  is  worked  by  a  pedaJ.  The 
air  enters  a  valve,  S^  through  which  it  passes  to  a  leathern 
reservou',  JR,  The  top  of  the  Teservoir  is  weighted  so  as  to 
force  the  air  into  a  box,  from  which  it  is  admitted  to  the 
pipes  by  means  of  valves,  which  are  opened  and  shut  at  the 
will  of  the  player. 

Wind  Iiurtnimeiits* 

X75»  Wind  Ixstruments  of  music  consist  of  pipes, 
either  straight  or  curved,  which  are  made  to  sound  by  a 
current  of  air  properly  directed. 

In  some,  the  current  of  air  is  directed  by  the  mouth  upon 
on  opening  made  in  the  side,  as  in  the 
flute.  In  others,  the  current  of  air  is  made 
to  enter  through  a  mouth-piece,  as  in 
the  flageolet.  In  others,  the  reed  is  used, 
as  in  the  clarionet.  In  the  organ,  there  is 
a  collection  of  tubes,  similar  to  those  shown 
in  Figs.  116  and  118.  In  some  instru- 
ments, like  the  trumpet  and  the  horn,  a 
conical  mouth-piece  is  used,  of  the  form 
shown  in  Fig.  125,  within  which  the  lips 
of  the  musician  vibrate  in  place  of  the 
reed.    Tlie  rapidity  of  vibration  can  be  Fig~m 

regulated  at  Anil. 

(  1 74.)  Describe  the  Bellows  used  with  wind  instnunentA.  (175)  What  are  Wind 
Instruments  ?   Explain  their  different  varieties. 


CHAPTER  V. 

HEAT. 
t.**t}XNBBi.L     PR0PEBTIX8     OF     HIAT. 

Definition  of  Beat. 
» 
X7B.    Hbat  is  a  physical  agent  capable  of  exciting  in 

us  the  sensation  which  we  call  warmth.    Absence  of  heat 
constitutes  cold. 

^eories  of  Heat, 

177,  Two  principal  theories  have  been  advanced  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  heat. 

According  to  the  first  theory,  heat  is  a  fluid,  destitute  of 
weight,  and  capable  of  flowing  from  one  body  to  another. 
The  particles  of  thi^  fluid  mutually  repel  each  other,  and  are 
attracted  by  the  particles  of  other  bodies.  This  is  called 
the  emission  theory . 

According  to  the  second  theory,  heat  consists  of  a 
vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  bodies,  which  motion  is 
transmitted  from  one  body  to  another  through  an  elastic 
fluid,  called  et/ier^  in  the  same  manner  that  sound  is  trans- 
mitted through  air.  The  warmest  bodies  are  those  in  which 
these  vibrations  are  most  rapid  and  most  extensive.  This 
is  the  undidatory  theory. 

According  to  the  emission  theory,  a  body  cools  by  losing 

(170.)  What  is  He»tT  CoH?  (177.)  What  two  theories  of  heat  hare  been 
ftdvflcaoed  ?   Ez|)laiii  the  «iDiasio&  theory.   The  uodiUatoi^  thMiy. 
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a  portion  of  the  fluid ;  according  to  the  undulatory  theory, 
they  simply  lose  a  part  of  their  motion. 

In  the  progress  of  science,  the  undulatory  theory  seems  to  be 
growing  into  favor,  but  for  the  purposes  of  explanation,  tiie  emission 
theory  is  preferable. 

Oeneral  Sffeots  of  Heat. 

178.  Heat,  accumulating  in  bodies,  penetrates  into  their 
substance,  and  uniting  with  their  ultimate  molecules,  gives 
rise  to  repellent  forces  which  counteract  those  of  cohesion. 
Hence,  the  most  noticeable  phenomenon  of  heat  is,  that  it 
causes  bodies  to  expand.  If  appHcd  in  sufficient  quantity, 
the  particles  of  solids  are  so  far  repelled,  as  to  move  freely 
amongst  each  other,  becoming  liquid;  or  if  still  greater- 
quantities  of  heat  are  applied,  the  body  passes  into  a  state 
of  vapor.  When  heat  is  abstracted  from  a  vapor,  it  returns 
to  a  liquid  state,  and  if  still  more  heat  be  abstracted,  it . 
becomes  solid,  and  if  the  process  -be  continued,  the  solid 
goes  on  contracting  un.der  the  influence  of  the  molecular 
forces. 

Hence  we  say,  that  heat  dilates  bodies,  and  cold  contracts 
them.  Heat  also  converts  solids -into  liquids,  liquids  into 
vapors,  and  acting  upon  gases  and  vapors,  causes  them  to 
expand, 

fizpanslon  of  Bodies  by  Beat. 

179.  All  bodies  are  expanded  by  heat,  but  in  very 
different  degrees.  The  most  dilatable  bodies  are  gases, 
then  vapors,  then  liquids,  and  finally  solids.  In  fluids  we 
regard  only  increase  of  volume,  but  in  solids  we  distinguish 
two  kinds  of  expansion,  linear  expansion^  that  is,  expansion 
in  length,  and  expansion  of  volume. 

(ITS)  nescTlbe  the  general  effecte  of  heat  on  solids.  On  liquids.  What  effect 
b»eold  onvapora?  On  liquids?  ( 179.)  Wliat  bodies  are  most  dilutable?  The 
taint  dilatoUer   What  is  linear  «spaitflonr   Szpaaakmdfvolaaet, 
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Fig.  126  represents  the  method  of  showing  and  measuring  the 
linear  expansion  of  the  metals.  A  rod  of  metal,  A^  passes  through 
two  metallic  supports,  heing  made  fast  at  one  extremity  hy  a  clamp- 
screw,  B,  and  heing  free  to  expand  at  the  other  extremity.  The 
free  end  ahuis  against  the  short  end,  C,  of  a  lever,  the  long  end,  D, 
of  which  plays  in  front  of  a  graduated  arc. 


Fig.  12«. 

When  the  rod  is  heated,  hy  placing  fire  beneath  it,  as  shown*  in 
the  figure,  the  rod  A  expands,  and  the  expansion  is  shown  by  the 


Fig.  127. 


£Rn»  I*  CIU  VUi^tmr  ^^pantiMix^mtltaU  Ao%Bn,t 
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motion  of  the  index,  D,  When  the  rod,  A,  is  of  steel,  copper,  silver, 
&c.,  the  amount  of  expansion  varies,  as  is  shown  by  the  different 
amounts  of  displacement  of  the  index.  Brass,  for  example,  expands 
more,  for  the  same  amount  of  heat,  than  iron  or  steel. 

Fig.  127  shows  the  method  of  demonstrating  that  bodies  undergo 
an  expansion  in  volume  when  heated.  A  ring.  A,  is  constructed  so 
that  a  ball,  B,  passes  freely  through  it  when  cold.  If  the  ball  be 
heated  in  a  furnace,  it  will  no  longer  pass  through  the  ring,  but  if 
allowed  to  cool,  it  again  falls  through  the  ring.  The  method  of 
making  the  experiment  is  fully  shown  in  the  figure. 

Liquids  and  gases  being  more  expansible  than  solids,  their  expan* 
sion  is  mora  easily  shown  by  ex- 
periment. For  liquids,  we  take  a 
hollow  glass  sphere,  terminating  in 
a  narrow  tube,  open  at  the  top,  and 
fill  the  globe  and  a  portion  of  the 
stem  with  some  fluid,  like  mercury, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  128.  If  heat  be 
applied  to  the  globe,  the  liquid  will 
rise  in  the  stem  from  a  towards  6, 
indicating  an  increase  of  volume ; 
and  if  sufficient  heat  be  applied,  the 
liquid  will  fill  the  stem,  and  will 
ultimately  be  converted  into  vapor. 
If  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  cool,  it 
again  returns  to  its  original  volume. 

An  analogous  experiment  shows 
the  expansion  of  gases  and  vapors. 
A  bulb  of  glass  is  provided  "with  a 
long  and  fine  tube  of  the  same  ma- 
terial, which  is  bent  twice  upon 
itself,  as  shown  in  Fig.  129.  An 
index  of  mercury  is  introduced  into 
the  stem  in  the  following  manner. 
The  bulb  is  heated,  and  a  portion  of 
the  air  which  it  contains  is  driven 


^ 


Iig.l2a 


Fig.  129. 


Bow  ia  toopamion  in  whme  thoton  f   How  U  the  expansion  ttfliquide  thown  f 
O/gaeeet 
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out,  when  a  drop  of  mercury  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  a.    If  the  • 
instrument  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  air  in  the  hulh  contracts,  and  the 
pressure  of  the.  atmosphere  drives  the  drop  of  mercury  along  the 
tube  to  some  position,  m. 

I'he  instrument  having  been  prepared  in  this  manner,  if  the  bulb 
is  held  in  the  hand  for  a  few  minutes,  the  air  becomes  heated  and 
expands,  the  expansion  being  indicated  by  the  index  moving  to  some 
new  position,  as  n.     If  allowed  to  cool,  the  index  returns  to  m. 

From  what  precedes,  we  infer  that  heat  expands  all 
bodies,  and  that  cold  contracts  them.  There  are  apparent 
exceptions  to  this  law,  but  they  are  only  apparent.  Thus, 
bodies  capable  of  absorbing  water,  like  paper,  wood,  clay, 
and  the  like,  contract  on  being  heated.  This  contraction 
is  only  apparent ;  it  arises  from  the  water  whieh  they  con- 
tain being  vaporized  and  driven  off,  which  produces  an 
apparent  diminution  of  volume  ;  after  they  are  thoroughly 
dried,  they  follow  the  general  law. 

The  phenomenon  just  explained  is  used  for  bending  absorbent 
bodies.  To  effect  this  they  are  heated  on  one  side  only,  which 
drives  out  the  water  from  that  side,  and  causes  them  to  bend  in 
that  direction.  It  is  this  principle  that  causes  wooden  articles  to 
warp,  and  therefore  demands  that  articles  of  furniture,  and  wooden 
parts  of  buildings^  be  coated  with  oils,  paints,  or  varnishes,  to  pre- 
vent the  absorption  of  water. 

The  principle  of  expansion  and  "tontraction  is  often  utilized  in 
the  arts. 

A  familiar  example,  is  the  process  of  setting  the  tire  of  a  wagon- 
wheel.  The  tire  is  made  a  little  smaller  than  the  outer  periphery 
of  the  wooden  part  of  the  wheel.  It  is  then  heated,  and  placed 
around  the  wheel;  on  cooling,  it  contracts  powerfully,  and  draws 
the  felloes  firmly  together.      The  same  principle  has  been  applied 


What  is  the  general  conelnsion  with  respect  to  the  action  of  heat  and  cold  ? 
Explain  the  apparent  exceptions  to  the  law.  Bceplnin  ths  proceia  of  warping 
Ai'6  the  prindpUa  of  contraction  and  eoopanHon  'uUliatdt  JSxpkUnthe  operation 
qfaettinff  a  tire.    Of  drawing  walla  together. 
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in  bringing  the  walls  of  a  building  back  to  their  original  position 
after  they  had  begun  to  separate  from  each  other. 

Sensible  and  Latent  Heat.  —  Temperatureb 

180.  When  the  heat  received  by  a  body  is  attended 
with  an  increase  of  warmth,  the  heat  is  said  to  be  sensible. 

In  certain  cases  a  body  may  receive  a  lai'ge  amount  of 
heat  without  any  mcrease  of  warmth.  Such  heat  is  said  to 
be  latent. 

The  temperature  of  a  body  is  the  degree  of  heat  which  it 
manifests:  if  the  body  grows  wann,  its  temperature  is  said 
to  rise ;  if  it  grows  cool,  its  temperature  is  said  to  fall. 


II. — THERMOMETERS.       * 

The   Thennometer. 

181.  AThebmometeb  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
temperatures. 

The  thermometer  depends  upon  the  principle  that  bodies 
expand  when  heated,  and  contract  ^ben  cooled.  Ther- 
mometers have  been  constructed  of  a  great  variety  of 
materials.  For  common  purposes,  the  mercurial  thermome- 
ter is  preferred,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  with  which 
both  mercury  and  glass  expdihd  when  heated. 

The  mercurial  thermometer  consists  of  a  bulb  of  glass,  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  which  is  a  narrow  tube  of  uniform 
bore,  hermetically  sealed  at  its  upper  end.  The  bulb  and  a 
part  of  the  tube  are  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  whole  is 
attached  to  a  frame  on  which  is  a  scale  for  measuring  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube. 


(  1 8  0  )  What  Is  sensible  heat  ?  Latent  heat  ?  Temperature  ?  (181.)  What  is  a 
Thermometer?  On  what  principle  does  it  depend  ?  What  la  the  best  thermometer 
for  common  nae  ?    Describe  a  mercurial  thermometer. 
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BCethod  of  makiiig  a  Thexmometer. 

183.  A  capillary  tube  of  glass  is  provided, 
of  uniform  bore,  upon  one  end  of  which  a  bulb 
is  blown,  and  upon  the  other  a  funnel,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  130. 

The  funnel  is  nearly  filled  with  mercury, 
which  is  at  first  prevented  from  penetrating  into 
the  bulb  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  the 
smallness  of  the  tube.  The  bulb  is  therefore 
heated,  when  the  air  within  expands,  and  a  por- 
tion escapes  in  bubbles  through  the  mercury. 
On  coolingf  the  pressure  of  the  external  atmos- 
phere forces  a  quantity  of  mercury  through  the 
tube  into  the  bulb.  By  repeating  this  operation 
a  few  times,  the  bulb  and  a  portion  of  the  tube 
are  filled  with  mercury. 

The  whole  is  then  heated  till  the  mercury 
boils,  thus  filling  the  tube,  when  the  funnel  is 
melted  off  and  the  tube  hermetically  sealed  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  flame  urged  by  a  blow-pipe. 
On  cooling,  the  mercury  descends  to  some  point 
of  the  tube,  as  shown  in  Fig.  131,  leaving  a 
vacuum  at  the  upper  point.  It  only  remains 
to  graduate  it,  and  attach  a  suitable  scale. 


9  . 
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Figs.  180.     181. 


Method  of  Qradoation. 

183.  Two  points  of  the  stem  are  first  determined,  the  freezing 
and  the  boiling  point.  These  are  determined  on  the  principle  that 
the  temperatures  at  which  distilled  water  freezes  and  boils^  are 
always  the  same,  that  is,  when  these  changes  of  state  take  place 
under  equal  atmospheric  pressures. 

The  instrument  is  first  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting  ice.  as 
shown  in  Fig.  132,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  until  it  takes  the 


(182.)  Dweribe  VU  proeefia  ofJlUinff  a  thsrmomeUr  with  mercury.  EotoU 
the  tttb€  BtdUd  t  ( 1 83.)  ^'^  ^^^^^^  prindpU  are  the  freezing  and  boiUnff  poinir^ 
determined  t 
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temperature  of  the  mixture,  say  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.     A  slight 
scratch  is  then  made  on  the  stem  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  mer« 
cury,  and  this  constitutes  the 
freezing  point. 

The  instrument  is  next 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  dis- 
tilled water,  in  a  state  of 
--ebullition,  care  being  taken 
to  surround  it  with  steam 
by  means  of  an  apparatus 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  133. 
After  the  mercury  ceases  to 
rise  in  the  tube,  which  will 
be  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
level  of  its  upper  surface  is 
marked  on  the  stem,  by  a 
scratch,  as  before,  and  this 
constitutes  the  boiling  point. 
The  space  between  the 
boiling  and  freezing  points  is 
then  divided  into  a  certain 
number  of  equal  parts,  and 
the  graduation  is  continued 
above  and  below  as  far  as 
may  be  desired.  These  di- 
visions may  be  scratched 
upon  the  glass  with  a  dia-  ^ 
mond,  or,  as  is  usually  done, 
they  may  be  made  on  a  strip  rig.  132. 

of  metal,  which  is  attached 

to  the  frame.    The  divisions  are  numbered  according  to  the  kind 
of  scale  adopted. 

Thennometer  Scales. 

1§4.    Three  principal  scales  are  used :  the  Centigrade 
scale,  in  which  the  space  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 


Hhw  in  the  freeing  point  deUrmined  t    The  boding  point  t    ffow  is  the  inter* 
mediate  epckce  divided  f   ( 1 84.)  Wbkt  ar«  the  three  principal  scalee  used! 
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points  is  divided  into   100   equal    parts,  called  degrees; 

JReaumur*3  scale^  in  which  the  same  space  is  divided  into  80 

equal  parts,  called  degrees  ; 

and  FahrenheiVs  scale,  in 

which  this  space  is  divided 

into  180  equal   parts,  also 

called  degrees. 

In  the  centigrade  scale, 
the  freezing  point  is  marked 
0,  and  the  degrees  are  num- 
bered both  up  and  down, 
the  former  numbers  being 
considered  positive,  and 
designated  by  the  sign  -f, 
whilst  the  latter  are  con- 
sidered negative,  and  desig- 
nated by  the  sign  — .  Of 
course  the  boiling  point  is 
marked  100°. 

Fig.  l34  represents  a  ther- 
mometer  mounted  and  gradu- 
ated according  to  the  centigrade 
scale.  In  it  the  mercury  indi- 
cates 30°  C. 

In  Reaumm*'s  scale,  the 
freezing  point  ia  marked  0, 
and  the  boiling  point  80°. 
The  degrees  below  freezing  rig.  iss. 

are  marked  as  in  the  centi- 
grade scale. 

In  Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  is  the  one  most  used  in  the 
United  States,  the  0  point  is  taken  32°  below  the  freezing 


Where  is  the  0  point  of  the  centigrade  scale  T  Explain  the  signs  +  and  — .  What 
ts  the  boiling  point  marked  ?  Where  is  the  0  of  the  Beaamur  scale  ?  The  hoiUDg 
point  ?    Where  is  the  0  of  Fahrenheit's  8ci»le  7 
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point,  and  the  divisions  are  numbered  from  this  point  both 
up  and  down.  The  boiling  point  of  diatilled  water  is,  then, 
212°  F. 


Oonversion  of  Centigrade 
and  Reaumor's  Degrees 
into  Fahrenheit's. 

185*  A  degree  on  the 
centigrade  scale  is  equal  to 
one  and  eight  tenths  of  a 
degree  on  the  Fahrenheit 
scale,  and  one  on  Reaumur's 
scale  is  equal  to  two  and 
a  quarter  on  Fahrenheit's. 
Hence,  to  convert  the  reading 
on  a  centigrade  to  an  equiva- 
lent one  on  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
multiply  it  hy  1.8  and  add  to 
the  result  32'.  Thus,  a  read- 
ing of  25**  centigrade,  is 
equivalent  to  25"*  x  1.8  +  32% 
or  77**  F.  To  convert  a  read- 
ing on  Reaumur's  scale  to  an 
equivalent  one  on  Fahren- 
heit's, multiply  by  2i,  and  to 
the  result  add  32^  Thus,  a 
reading  of  24**  Reaumur  is 
equivalent  to  24'  X  2i  +  32', 
or  86"  F. 

By  reversing  the  above 
processes,  readings  on  Fah- 
renheit's, scale  may  be  con- 
verted into  equivalent  ones  on 
the  centigrade  or  Reaumur^s 
scale. 


Fig.  134. 


The  boiling  point?    (185.)  Explain  the  method  of  contorting  readings  from 
one  ecale  to  anothtr. 
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Alcohol  Thexmometen. 

186.  An  Alcohol  Thbbmometeb  is  similar  to  a  mercu- 
rial one  in  all^respects,  except  that  alcohol,  tinged  red,  is 
used  in  place  of  the  mercury. 

Because  alcohol  does  not  expand  regularly  with  a  regular  increase 
of  temperature,  the  alcohol  thermometer  has  to  be  graduated  by 
experiment,  comparing  it  degree  by  degree  with  a  standard  mercurial 
thermometer. 

An  alcohol  thermometer  is  more  easily  filled  than  a  mercurial  one, 
no  funnel  being  required.  The  bulb  is  heated  until  a  portion  of  the 
contained  air  is  driven  off,  and  then  the  open  end  of  the  tube  is 
plunged  into  a  vessel  of  alcohol.  As  the  air  in  the  bulb  cools,  the 
pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  forces  a  portion  of  alcohol  up 
into  the  bulb.  '  If  this  be  boiled,  the  vapor  of  alcohol  will  expel  the 
remainder  of  the  air,  and  by  dipping  the  open  end  of  the  tube  into 
the  alcohol  once  more,  the  bulb  will  be  completely  filled,  when  it 
again  becomes  cool.  The  instrument  is  then  treated  like  the  mercu- 
rial thermometer. 

Relative  advantages  of  Merourial  and  Alcohol  Thexmometeis. 

18  7.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the  mercurial  thermometer  is  to 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  uniformity  with  which  the  mercury 
expands  with  a  uniform  increase  of  temperature.  But  mercury  con- 
geals at  39^  below  0  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  and  where  a  lower 
temperature  than  this  is  to  be  observed,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  employ  the  spirit  thermometer.  In  the  severe  cold  of 
the  polar  regions,  mercury  often  congeals,  but  no  degree  of  cold  has 
yet  been  obtained  that  will  congeal  absolute  alcohol. 

For  high  temperatures,  mercury  is  alone  capable  of  being  used; 
this  liquid  does  not  boil  till  raised  to  662''  F.,  whilst  alcohol  boils  at 
174'  F.    The  latter  liquid  can  not,  therefore,  be  used  to  observe  tem- 


(186)  How  does  the  alcohol  differ  Arom  the  mercnrial  thermometer?  How  is 
Ihs  alcohol  th6rm<nMit&rgradwiUdt  Whyt  Mow  is  it  JUUd  t  (ISl.)  Wfienis 
ths  alcohol  ih$nnom0t$r  pr^iurable  to  tk^  msrewrial  onef  When  must  Uu  latUr 
bs  uadt 
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peratures  higher  than  174°  F.,  nor  can  it  be  relied  upon  even  for 
temperatures  considerably  lower  than  this. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mercury  can  not  be  relied  upon  for  tem- 
peratures lower  than  32*  below  0,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  its 
rate  of  contraction  below  that  limit 


Rules  for  using  a  Thermometer. 

188,  Before  noting  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column, 
the  instrument  should  be  allowed  to  acquire  the  temperature 
of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  placed.  This,  in  general,  will 
require  some  minutes. 

In  determining  the  temperature  of  a  room,  the  thermom- 
eter should  not  be  hung  against  the  walls,  but  should  be 
fi'eelj  suspended,  so  as  to  take  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  When  hung  against  a  wall,  especially  an  outer 
wall,  an  error  of  several  degrees  might  result.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  hung  against  a  wall  containing  a  flue,  or  adjoining 
another  room  of  different  temperature,  a  fidmilar  error  of 
several  degrees  might  result. 

To  determine  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
thennometer  should  be  freely  suspended  in  the  air  at  some 
distance  from  any  building  or  tree.  It  should  be  sheltered 
from  the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays,  as  well  as  from  the 
influence  of  reflecting  substances.  Furthermore,  it  should 
be  protected  from  winds  and  currents  of  aii*. 

The  Di£ferential  Thermometers. 

189*  A  DiFFEKENTiAL  Theemometer  is  a  thermometer 
contrived  to  show  the  difference  of  temperature  between 
two  places  near  each  other.  The  two  principal  forms  of  the 
differential  thermometer  are  Rumford's  and  Leslie's. 


When  can  ihs  formsr  only  1%  wedf  (188)  Whit  precautions  arc  to  be  talccn 
in  noting,  the  temperature  of  a  room  ?  Why  ?  In  noting  the  temperature  of  the 
atoiMphere  ?    (1 89.)  What  it  a  Diiferential  Thermometer  7  What  are  its  two  forma  7 
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Romfard's  Bifferentlal  Thermometer. 

190*  RuMFORD's  DiFF£BEiiTiAL  THEBMOMiTrEB  IS  repre* 
.sented  in  Fig.  135. 

It  consists  of  two  bulbs  of  thin  glass,  A  and  B^  connected 
by  a  fine  tube  bent  twice  at  right  angles^  as  shown  in  the 


Fig.  185. 

figure.  The  whole  apparatus  is  attached  to  a  suitable 
i^ame,  which  supports  a  scale  parallel  to  the  horizontal 
branch  of  the  connecting  tube.  The  0  of  the  scale  is  at  its 
middle  point,  a(nd  the  graduation  is  continued  fi'om  it  in 
both  directions.  The  bulbs  and  a  large  part  of  the  connect- 
ing tube  are  filled  with  air ;  there  is,  however,  in  the  tube 
a  small  drop  of  fluid  which  separates  the  air  in  the  two 
extremities. 

The  instrument  is  so  constructed  that  the  index,  w,  is  at 
the  0  of  the  scale  when  the  temperature  of  the  two  bulbs  is 

(190)  Describe  Kiditqsd's  fonn.    Explain  the  scale.    Explain  its  action,    Hoir 
b  the  Bcale  graduated? 
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the  same.  When  one  of  the  bulbs  is  heated  more  than  the 
other,  the  ah*  in  it  expands  and  drives,  the  index  towards 
the  other,  until  the  tensions  of  the  air  in  the  two  bulbs 
exactly  balance  each  other. 

The  scale  is  divided  by  experiment  by  the  aid  of  a 
standard  mercurial  thermometer. 

Iieslie's  Differential  Thermometer. 

191.  Leslie's  Diffesential 
Thermometer  is  shown  in  Fig. 
136.  It  differs  from  Rumford's, 
in  having  the  bulbs  smaller,  and 
in  containing  a  longer  column  of 
liquid  in  the  tube.  The  scales 
are  placed  by  the  sides  of  the 
vertical  portions  of  the  tube, 
having  their  0  points  at  the  mid- 
dle. There  is,  then,  a  double 
scale.  The  method  of  graduating 
and  using  this  thermometer  is 
the  same  as  that  described  in 
the  last  article. 

Pyrometer. 

193.  A  Pyrometer  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
higher  temperatures  than  can  be  observed  by  means  of  the 
mercurial  thermometer. 

The  most  important  pyrometers  are  those  ofWEPGEWOOD 
and  Brogniart.  The  former  is  founded  on  the  diminution 
of  the  volume  of  clay  at  high  temperatures,  and  the  latter 
on  the  principle  of  tSie  expansion  of  metals.  The  indications 
of  these  instruments  are  very  unreliable,  and  it  yet  remains 


Fig.l8& 


(191.)  Describe  Leslib'b  Differential  Thermometer.     (192.)  What  is  »  PTro- 
.  meter?    What  are  the  most  important  ones?    What  is  the  principle  of  each?   An 
they  reliable  ? 
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to  discover  some  accurate  method  of  measuring  tempera* 
tures  higher  than  600°  F. 


in.  —  BADIATION     OJ     HEAT. 

Propagation  of  Heat. 

103. '  Heat  may  be  transmitted  from  one  body  to  another 
through  an  intervening  space.  This  is  shown  by  the  sen- 
sation experienced  on  standing  near  a  fire  or  heated  body. 

Heat  is  sent  forth  from  a  heated  body  in  all  directions  in 
the  same  manner  that  rays  of  light  proceed  from  a  luminous 
body. 

Heat  thus  propagated  is  called  radiant  heat^  and  the 
lines  along  which  the  propagation  takes  place,  are  called 
rays  ofheaL 

The  property  of  radiating  heat  is  not  confined  to  incan- 
descent bodies,  Hke  a  candle,  the  sun,  or  burning  coals,  but 
it  is  common  to  all  bodies.  The  process  of  mutual  radiation 
is  continually  taking  place  between  bodies,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  produce  uniformity  of  temperature. 

IiawB  of  Radiant  Heat. 

194.*  The  radiation  of  heat  takes  place  according  to  the 
following  laws : 

1.  Heat  is  radiated  equally/  in  all  directions. 

This  law  may  be  verified  by  placing  thermometers  at  equal  dis- 
tances and  in  different  directions  from  a  heated  body. 

2.  Hays  of  heat  are  straight  lines. 

'  This  law  may  be  verified  by  interposing  a  screen  anywhere  in  a 
right  line  joining  the  heated  body  and  the  thermometer,  when  the 
thermometer  will  cease  to  rise. 

(193)  How  does  it  appear  that  heat  may  bo  transmitted  through  space  7  What 
is  radiaot  heat?  What  are  rays  of  heat  7  Is  radiation  conttnoally  going  on 7  Tend- 
ency 7  ( 1 94.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  radiant  heat  7  ifoco  vwifitdt  What  is.  th« 
Mcoad  law  7   Uvuiv^rifi^t 
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If  radiant  heat  passes  from  one  medium  to  another^  however,  the 
rays  of  heat  are  hent  from  a  rectilinear  course.  Tliis  bending  is 
called  refraction^  and  is  entirely  analogous  to  the  refraction  of  light, 
\i'hich  is  yet  to  be  explained. 

3.  The  intensity  of  radiant  heat  varies  directly  as  th6 
temperature  of  the  radiating  hody^  a7id  invef:sely  as  the 
square  of  the  distance  to  which  it  is  transmitted. 

The  first  part  of  this  law  is  verified  by  exposing  one  of  the  bulbs 
of  a  difierential  thermometer  to  a  blackened  cubical  box,  filled  with 
hot  water,  the  other  bulb  being  protected  by  a  screen.  If  the  water 
is  in  the  first  instance  of  a  given  temperature,  and  then  falls  to  a 
half,  or  a  third  of  that  temperature,  the  difierential  thermometer  will 
manifest  a  half,  or  a  third  of  its  original  indication,  and  so  on  for 
any  temperature. 

The  second  part  of  the  law  may  also  be  verified  by  means  of  the 
difi*erential  thermometer.  In  this  case  the  heated  body  is  kept 
always  at  the  same  temperature,  and  one  bulb  of  the  difierential 
thermometer  is  placed  at  different  distances  from  it.  It  will  be 
found  that  at  a  double  distance  the  indication  is  only  a  fourth  of  the 
original  indication,  at  a.  triple  distance  only  a  ninth,  and  so  on. 

These  laws  are  rigorously  true  in  a  vacuum ;  in  the  air  they  may 
be  approximatively  verified,  but  not  absolutely,  on  account  of  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  radiant  heat,  as  will  be  explained 
hereafter. 

IMZutual  Exchange  of  Heat  between  bodies. 

195.  The  process  of  radiation  of  heat  between  bodies  is 
mutual  and  continuous.  According  to  the  laws  given  in 
the  preceding  article,  those  bodies  which  are  most  heated 
give  off  most  heat ;  hence,  the  hottest  bodies  of  a  group 
give  off  more  heat  than  they  receive,  and  the  coldest  ones 
receive  more  than  they  give  off.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  a  continual  tendency  towards  equalization  of  tem- 

What  is  the  third  law  T  ITow  U  fh€  Jlrgt  part  ofih%  law  veriJUd  t  7%e  Mcond 
partt  Are  these  laws  rigorously  trve  in  the  air  t  ( 105.)  Explain  the  action  of 
radiation  to  produce  uniformity  of  tomporaturo. 
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peratnre.  If  all  the  bodies  are  of  the  same  temperature^ 
eadli  win  gire  off  as  mncfa  as  it  reoeirea,  and  no  further 
diaoge  of  temperature  can  occur.  The  process  of  radiation, 
however,  goes  on  as  before. 

All  the  bodies  in  a  nNmi,  for  example,  tend  to  come  to  a  uniform 
temperatore.  We  sty.  tend  to  eome  to  a  oniionn  temperaiore,  be* 
eauae  tbis  eonditioa  is  nerer  folly  reaJized.  Bodies  nearest  tbo 
walls  axe  eontinnally  ezcbaoging  beat  witb  tbe  walls,  and  as  tbese 
aie  in  eonminnieatioo,  eitber  with  tbe  outer  air,  or  with  other  rooms, 
their  temperatwe  mill  be  inflaenced  thereby,  and  will  in  turn  exert 
an  inflnenoe  upon  the  remain  ins  bodies  in  the  room. 


r, — BETLECnOS,    ABSOBFTIOX,    ElOSSION,    ASD    COHDUCTIBILITT. 

Befflection  of  IF^^f- 

196.  When  a  ray  of  heat  falls  upon  the  surface  of  a 
body,  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  enters  the 
body  and  is  absorbed,  whilst  the  other  is  deflected  or  bent 
from  its  coarse.    This  bending  is  called  reflection. 

The  point  at  which  the  bending  takes  place,  is  called  t?ie 
point  of  i7icidence.  The  ray  before  incidence  is  called  tTie 
incident  ray  ;  after  incidence  it  is  called  the  reflected  ray. 
If  a  perpendicular  be  drawn  to  the  surface  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  it  is  called  a  normal  to  the  sur&ce  at  that  point. 
The  plane  of  the  incident  ray,  and  the  normal  at  the  point 
of  incidence,  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence.  The  plane  of 
the  normal  and  the  reflected  ray  is  called  the  plane  of  re- 
flection. The  angles  which  the  incident  and  reflected  rays 
make  with  the  normal,  are  called,  respectively,  angles  of 
incidence  and  reflection. 

JUuHraU  by  (A«  wnmpU  of  arUcle*  4n  a  room  t  (106)  What  Is  reflection  of 
hoiit?  What  la  tho  point  of  Inddenoe?  The  Incident  ray  ?  The  reflected  ray?  The 
p1(mo  of  ineidenoo?  The  plane  of  reflecUon?  The  angles  of  incidence  and  refleo- 
tioaf 
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tiawB  mrhich  gorem  fhe  Reflection  of  Heat. 

197.  The  following  laws,  indicated  by  theory,  have  been 
confirmed  by  expeiiment : 

1.  The  pianes  of  incidence  andr^kc€ion  coincide, 

2.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  fe/iection  are  equoL 

The  apparatus,  employed  in  establishing  these  laws,  is  shewn  in 
Fig.  137.  A  is  a  tin  box  with  its  faces  blackened,  in  which  hot 
water  is  placed.  J3  is  a  refle<^ting  surface,  and  D  is  a  differential 
thermometer.    £C  is  a  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface. 


ijLt^Kjirr.  J*^ 


Fig.  187. 


The  surface,  A,  radiates  heat  in  all  directions,  bnt  only  a  single 
ray  is  permitted  to  fall  upon  the  reflector,  B,  the  remainder  being 
intercepted  by  a  screen,  having  a  small  hole  in  it.  By  suitably  ar- 
ranging the  thermometer,  and  other  parts  of  the  apparatus,  it  is  shewn, 
whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  that  the  planes, 
ABC  and  CBD,  coincide  with  each  other,  and  that  the  angles,  ABC 
and  CBDj  are  equal  to  each  other. 


<197.)  What  is  til&e  first  lav  of  reflection?    The  second  law?    Explain  lAs 
apparaiuajbr  verifying  tAete  lawa.    Explain  the  mods  o/eeri^caiUoa, 
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Refleotioii  of  Eteat  from  Concave  Mizrore. 

198.  A  CoxcAVE  Mirror  is  a  reflecting  surface,  curved 
towards  the  source  of  heat.  For  experimental  purposes 
they  aro  generally  parabolical  in  shape,  the  axis  being  a 
normal  to  the  surface  at  its  middle  point. 

It  is  a  property  of  sucl^mirrors  that  all  rays  which  before 
incidence  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  are  after  reflection  con- 
verged to  a  single  point,  which  point  is  the  focus  of  the 
mirror.  Conversely,  if  the  rays  radiate  from  the  focus  they 
will  be  reflected  in  4ines  parallel  ^o  the  axis. 

A  and  ^,  Fig.  138,  represent  two  parabolic  reflectors^ 
having  their  axes  coincident,  and  their  surface  turned  to 
each  other.    In  the  focus,  n,  of  the  mirror,  -4,  is  placed  a  ball 


Fig.l38L. 


of  hot  iron,  and  in  the  focus,  m,  of  the  mirror,  i?,  is  placed 
an  inflammable  substance,  as  a  piece  of  phosphorus.    The 


(  198.)  What  is  a  Coucave  Mirror?    What  fs  their  shape  for  experiment?    Ho\r 
•re  rays  parallel  to  the  asis  reflected  ?    What  Is  the  focus  ? 
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heat  radiating  fi'om  the  ball,  is  reflected  from  Ay  parallel  to 
the  common  axis  of  the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  ^,  is  again 
reflected  to  the  focus  m;  the  heat,  concentrated  at  m^ 
is  sufficient  to  inflame  the  phosphorus,  even  when  the 
mirrors  are  several  yards  distant  from  each  other.  If  the 
mirror,  A^  alone  is  used,  the  phosphorus  is  not  inflamed. 


-^  Fig.  189. 

The  property  of  parabolic  mirrors,  above  explained,  enables  us  to 
concentrate  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  this  case  the  reflector  is 
called  a  burning  mirror.  Fig.  139  shows  the  manner  of  using  a 
burning  mirror.  It  is  placed  so  that  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  which,  on  falling  upon  it,  are  reflected  to  the  focus,  where 
they  produce  heat  enough  to  set  inflammable  substances  on  fire. 

It  is  said  that  Archimedes  was  enabled  by  means  of  mirrors  to 


How  are  rays  from  the  focns  reflected?    Explain  the  ezperiment. 
burning  nUrror  f    Explain  its  tw«. 

9* 


W?uUU  a 
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set  fire  to  the  Roman  ships  in  the  harbor  of  the  City  of  Syracnfo.* 
BuFFON  showed  the  possibility  of  such  an  operation,  by  setting  fire 
to  a  tarred  plank,  by  means  of  burning  mirrors*  at  a  distance  of  more 
than  220  feet. 

Reflecting  Power  of  different  sabstances* 

199.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  ray  of  heat  which  falls 
upon  a  body  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  being  absorbed 
and  the  other  reflected.  The  relative  proportions  between 
these  two  parts  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  substance  and 
the  character  of  the  reflecting  surface. 

Those  bodies  which  reflect  a  large  portion  of  the  incident 
heat,  are  called  good  reflectors ;  those  which  reflect  but 
little  of  the  incident  heat,  are  called  bad  reflectors.  Good 
reflectors  are  bad  absorbers  /  and  bad  reflectors  are  good 
absorbers. 

Fig.  140  shows  the  method  of  determining  the  relative 


Fig.  140. 


( 109.)    Into  how  many  parts  is  an  ioddent  ray  divided?    Wliat  Is  a  good  reflec- 
tor t    A  bad  reflector  T    A  good  absorber  ?    A  bad  absorber  T 
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reflecting  powers  of  different  bodies,  adopted  by  T.tcrt.ttc. 
He  pkiecd  a  cubical  tin  box  filled  with  water  at  the  boiling 
point,  in  front  of  a  parabolicreflector.  The  rays  of  heat,  ^ 
falling  upon  the  reflector,  are  reflected  and  tend  to  come  to 
a  focus  at  JF\  but  by  interposing  a  square  plate  of  some  sub- 
stance between  the  mirror  and  its  focus,  the  rays  are  again 
reflected,  and  come  to  a  focus  as  far  in  front  of  the  plate, 
as  I^  is  behind  it.  The  heat  thus  reflected  is  received  upon 
one  bulb  of  a  differential  thermometer,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  measured.  By  interposing  plates  of  different  sub- 
stances in  succession,  their  relative  reflecting  powers  are 
determined. 

In  this  way  Leslie  showed,  that  polished  brass  possessed 
the  highest  reflecting  power ;  silver  reflects  only  nine  tenths, 
tin  only  eight  tenths,  and  glass  only  one  tenth  as  much  as 
brass.  Plates  blackened  by  smoke  do  not  reflect  heat 
at  all, 

Powefr  of  Absoxption. 

900«  In  order  to  determine  the  relative  powers  of  ab- 
sorption, Leslie  employed  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  141.. 

The  source  of  heat  and  the  reflector  remaining  as  before, . 
he  placed  the  bulb  of  the  differential  thermometer  in  the 
focus  of. the  reflector,  covering  it  successively  with  layers, 
of  the  substance  to  be  experimented  upon.  In  this  way  - 
he  showed,  that  those  substances  which  reflect  mpst  heat 
absorb  least,  and  the  reverse. 

When  the  bulb  was  blackened  by  smoke,  the  thermometer 
indicated  the  greatest  change  of  temperature,  and  when, 
covered  with  leaves  of  brass,  it  indicated  the  least  change. 

EzplAin  LwLis's  method  of  determining  the  reflecting  power  of  diiferent  bodies. 
What  did  Lsslis  find  to  be  the  best  reflector  ?  The  next  in  order?  What  of  black- 
ened plates  ?  (  200.)  Explain  Lebub'B  method  of  determining  the  absorbing  power 
ot  bodies.    What  was  the  result  of  his  experiments  7 
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Fig.  14I» 


Bmission  Poxsrer. 


201  •  The  Emission  Power  of  a  body  is  its  capacity  to 
emit^  or  radiate  the  heat  which  it  contains. 

In  determining  the  emission  power,  Leslie  employed  tho 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  141.  In  this  case,  instead  of 
covering  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  with  layers  of  the 
substances  to  be  experimented  upon,  he  covered  the  differ- 
ent faces  of  the  cubic  box  with  layers  of  the  different 
substances. 

For  example,  let  one  face  be  made  of  tin,  let  a  second  be 
blackened  by  smoke  or  lamp-black,  let  a  third  be  covered 
by  a  layer  of  paper,  and  a  fourth  by  a  plate  of  glass.  On 
turning  these  different  faces  towards  the  reflector,  the 
thermometer  indicates  different  degrees  of  temperature.  If 
the  blackened  face  be  turned  towards  the  reflector,  tho 
thermometer  rises,  showing  that  this  fice  is  a  good  ra- 
dii\tor ;  if  tho  paper-covered  face  be  next  turned  towards 


(  201.)  What  is  the  Emission  Power  of  a  body  7    Explain  Leslie's  method  of  de- 
tenuining  it.    Qlye  an  example  of  hia  process. 
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the  reflector,  the  thermometer  falls,  showing  that  paper  is  a 
poorer  radiator  thjin  lamp-black ;  if  the  glass  covered  face 
be  turned  towards  the  reflector,  the  thermometer  fells  still 
lower,  indicating  that  glass  is  a  poorer  radiator  than  paper ; 
finally,  if  the  tinned  face  is  turned  towards  the  reflector,  the 
thermometer  falls  still  lower,  indicating  the  fact  that  tin  is  a 
poorer  radiator  than  glass. 

Leslie  found  by  this  course  of  proceeding,  that  the 
radiating  powers  of  bodies  arc  the  same  as  their  absorbing 
powers ;  that  is,  a  good  radiator  is  also  a  good  absorber,  but 
a  bad  reflector,  and  the  reverse. 

.     Bffodificatioxui  of  the  Reflecting  Powers  of  Bodies. 

202«  The  principal  causes  that  modify  the  reflecting  and 
absorbing  powers  of  bodies,  are  :  polish^  density^  direction 
of  the  incident  raya^  nature  of  tJie  source  of  Jieat^  and 
color. 

Other  things  being  equal,  polished  bodies  are  better 
reflectors  and  worse  absorbers  than  unpolished  ones. 

Other  things  being  equal,  dense  bodies  are  better  reflectors 
and  worse  (absorbers  than  'rare  ones. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  nearer  the  incident  ray 
approaches  the  normal^  tJie  less  will  be  tJie  portion  reflected 
and  the  greater  the  portion  absorbed. 

The  nature  of  the  source  of  heat  sometimes  modifies  the 
reflecting  and  absorbing  powers.  Thus,  if  a  body  is  painted 
with  white  lead,  it  absorbs  more  heat  from  a  cubical  box  of 
boiling  water,  than  though  the  same  heat  were  emitted  by 
a  lamp.  But  if  a  body  is  painted  with  lamp-black,  the 
amount  absorbed  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  its  source. 

Wlint  Tflation  did  he  find  between  the  radiating  and  absorbing  powers  of  bodies? 
(202.)  What  canses  modify  the  reflecting  and  absorbing  powers  of  bodies?  Effect 
of  polish  ?    Of  density  ?    Of  direction  of  rays  ?    Of  the  sonroo  of  heat  ? 
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Other  things  bemg  equal,  light-colored  bodied  absorb  less 
and  reflect  more  heat  than  dark-colored  ones.  White 
bodies  are  the  best  reflectors,  black  ones  the  worst.  White 
bodies  are  the  worst  absorbers,  and  black  ones  the  best. 

Applicatioiui  of  tho  preceding  pxinciples. 

903.  Articles  of  clothing  are  intended  to  preserve  uniformity  of 
temperature  in  the  human  body  by  excluding  the  too  violent  heats 
of  summer,  and  by  preventing  too  rapid  radiation  of  animal  heal  in 
winter. 

Loose  substances,  like  woollens  and  furs,  are  bad  radiators,  and 
therefore  are  suitable  for  winter  clothing.  Compact  substances,  like 
linens  and  cottons,  are  good  reflectors,  and  therefore  are  suitable  for 
summer  clothing.  As  far  as  color  is  concerned,  white  is  best 
adapted  to  both  seasons,  because  white  bodies  are  at  once  better . 
reflectors  and  worse  radiators,  than  those  of  dark  colors. 

The  animals  of  the  polar  regions  are  generally  of  light  colors,  often 
becoming  completely  white  in  winter.  This  wise  provision  of  Nature 
is  calculated  to  adapt  them  to  sustain  more  readily  the  severe  cold 
of  those  inhospitable  regions. 

Oils  and  fats  are  good  reflectors  and  bad  radiators.    Hence  we  find 
the  Laplanders  and  Esquimaux  rubbing  their  bodies  with  oils  to  pre- 
vent the  too  rapid  radiation  of  animal  heat,  whilst  the  negroes  of  Ihes 
tropical  regions  do  the  same  thing  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  heat 
from  without. 

Snow'  is  a  good  reflector  and  a  bad  absorber  and  radiator.  Hence 
it  is  that  a  layer  of  snow  in  winter  acts  to  protect  the  plants  which 
it  covers.  Snow  and  ice,  when  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  melt 
but  slowly,  but  if  a  branch  of  a  tree  or  stone  projects  through  the 
snow,  it  causes  the  latter  to  melt  in  its  neighborhood,  first  by  absorb- 
ing the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  then  radiating  it  to  the  surrounding 
particles  of  ice  or  snow. 


Of  color?  (203)  What  is  the  obJ«ei  of  elothinff  t  Why  are  fur*  and  toooUeM 
euUable  to  vAwUr  t  Lintne  and  eoUons  to  summer  t  What  color  is  best  adapted 
to  all  seasons  t  Color  of  animals  in  Arctic  regionst  Effect  of  oils  and  fats  on 
radiation  cMdaibsorptiont  Examples,  J^ect  of  snowt  Why  do  mow  and  ice 
meUdowlyt 
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If  a  stone  isnhrown  upon  a  field  of  ice,  it  soon  causes  tbe  ice  around 
it  to  melt,  forming  a  hole  into  which  it  sinks:  A  dark  cloth  spread 
upon  snow  acts  in  the  same  manner,  and  soon  sinks  under  the  in- 
fluence  of  the  sun's  rays. 

Water  is  soonest  heated  in  a  vessel  whose  surface  is  hlaek  and 
unpolished,  because  the  vessel  in  this  state  is  best  adapted  to  absorb 
the  heat  which  is  applied  to  it,  but  on  removing  it  from  the  fire,  the 
water  cools  rapidly.  To  retain  heat  in  liquids,  they  should  be  con- 
fined in  dense  and  polished  vessels,  as  these  are  poor  radiators. 
Hence,  for  boiling  and  cooking,  rough  and  black  vessels  should  be 
employed,  but  to  keep  the  articles  warm,  dense  and  polished  vessels 
should  be  used.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  silver  teapot  is  better 
than  an  earthen  one.  But  as  silver  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  the 
handle  should  be  insulated  by  interposing  between  it  and  the  vessel 
some  non-conducting  substance,  as  ivory  or  bone.  « 

Stoves,  being  intended  to  radiate  heat,  should  be  rough  and  black, 
but  fire-places,  being  intended  to  refiect  heat  into  the  room,  should  be 
lined  with  white,  dense,  and  polished  substances,  like  glazed  earthen- 
ware, or  glazed  fire-bricks. 

Coodnctibility  of  Solid  Bodies. 

204.  CoNDucnBiLiTY  IS  that  property  of  bodies  by 
virtue  of  which  they  transmit  heat.  Those  bodies  that 
transmit  heat  readily,  are  called  good  conductors ;  those  that 
do  not  transmit  it  readily,  are  called  bad  conductors. 

Ingenhousz  showed  that  solid  bodies  possess  different 
degrees  of  conductibility,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  shown 
in  Fig.  142.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  vessel  to  contain  water, 
from  one  side  of  which  projects  a  system  of  short  tubes  for 
receiving  rods  of  different  kinds  of  solids,  such  as  metals, 
marble,  wood,  glass,  and  the  like. 

Ingbnhousz  coated  the  different  rods  with  a  soft  wax  that 


Explain  the  tffed  of  a  gtone  fhrovm  vpon  ieef  Cfa  dark  cWA  «p<w  inotcf 
Why  is  fjoatw  toaneti  heated  in  Uadb  and  unpolMied  vt—tU  t  In  what  vsiseU  is 
it  beet  kept  hot  r  O/what  material  ehould  ^tof)es  be  constructed  f  Flre-placettt 
Whyt  ( 204«)  What  is  ConductibUity?  Good  oondnoton  ?  Bad  oondnctort?  Ex- 
plain iHOiHHOtTU*  apparatas  ? 
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would  melt  at  about  140*^  F.,  and  then  filled  the  vessel  with 
boiling  water.  Upon  some  of  the  rods  the  wax  melted 
rapidly,  upon  some  more  slowly,  and  upon  others  not  at  all. 
This  showed  that  the  rods  varied  in  their  conductibility. 

It  has  been  shown  that  metals  are  the  best  conductors,  after 
which  comes  marble,  then  porcelain,  bricks,  wood,  glass,  resin,  &c. 

Conductibility  of  Liquids.  —  Convection. 

905.  Liquids  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  except  mer- 
cury, which  is  a  metal.  They  are  such  bad  conductors  that 
RuMFORD  asserted  that  water  is  not  a  conductor  at  all. 
More  careful  experiments  have  shown  that  all  liquids  are 
conductors,  but  all  are  extremely  bad  ones. 

Liquids  are  heated  by  a  process  of  circulation  amongst 
their  particles,  called  convection^  the  heat  being  applied  from 
below,  as  shown  in  Fig.  143.  When  the  particles  at  the 
bottom  become  heated,  they  expand,  and  as  they  are  then 
lighter  than  the  cooler  particles  abote  them,  they  rise  to  the 


Explain  his  method  of  nsing  it?  TVhat  are  (he  hest  conductors  t  What  bodies 
come  next  in  order  t  ( 2  0  5  •>  Are  liquidB  good  or  bad  coDd  actors  ?  How  Are  liquids 
heated?    Ezplsin  the  illustration. 
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top  of  the  vfessel  to  give  place  to  the  heavier  and  cooler 

ones  that  supply  their  places.    In  this  way  a  double  current 

of  particles  is  set  up,  as 

shown  in  the  figure  by 

the  arrows,  the  hot  ones 

rising  and  the  cool  ones 

descending.    This  process 

of  circulation  goes  on  till 

a  uniform  temperature  is 

imparted  to  all    of  the 

liquid. 

The  circulation  of  particles 
may  be  shown  by  putting  into 
the  vessel  particles  of  a 
substance  of  nearly  the  samo 
density  as  the  liquid;  as, 
for  example,   oak    sawdust.  Fig;  14a. 

These  particles  will  partake 

of  the  motion  of  the  fluid,  rising  up  in  the  centre,  and  descending 
along  the  walls  of  the  vessel  as  shown  in  the  figure 


Conductibility  of  Gases. 

206.  Gases  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  but  on  account 
of  the  extreme^  mobility  of  their  particles,  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  the  fact  by  direct  observation. 

Gases  are  heated  by  convection,  in  the  same  manner  as 
liquids. 

Applications  of  the  preceding  principles. 

207*  If  the  hand*  be  placed  upon  different  articles  in  a  cold 
room,  they  convey  different  sensations.  Metals,  stones,  bricks,  and 
the  like,  feel  cold,  whilst  carpets,  curtains,  and  the  like,  feel  warm. 

JTmx)  may  the  etreulation  of  particle  be  demonstrated  f  ( 200  )  Are  gases  good 
07  bad  oondnctors?  How  are  they  heated  ?  {207.)  Btptain  ths  di£erirU  tenaa' 
UoM  experimced  o»  touoMng  bodiet  in  a  room. 
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The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  former  are  good  condaeCorB,  and  readily  > 
abstract  the  animal  heat  from  the  hand,  whilst  the  latter  are  bad 
conductors,  and  do  not  convey  away  the  heat  of  the  hand. 

Wooden  handles  are  sometimes  fitted  to  metallic  vessels  which  are 
to  contain  heated  liquids.  This  is  because  wood  is  a  bad  conductor, 
and  therefore  does  not  convey  the  heat  to  the  hand.  For  a  similar 
reason,  when  we  would  handle  any  heated  body,  we  often  interpose 
a  thick  holder  of  woollen  cloth,  the  latter  being  a  bad  conductor. 

To  preserve  ice  in  summer,  we  surround  it  with  some  bad  con- 
ductor, as  straw,  sawdust,  or  a  layer  of  confined  air.  The  same 
means  are  adopted  to  preserve  plants  from  the  action  of  frost.  In 
this  case,  the  non-conducting  substance  prevents  the  radiation  of 
heat. 

Cellars  are  protected  from  frost  in  winter  by  a  double  wall 
inclosing  a  layer  of  air,  which  is  a  non-conductor.  It  is  the  layer 
of  confined  air  that  renders  double  windows  so  efiicient  in  excluding 
frost  from  our  houses. 

The  feathers  of  birds  and  the  fur  of  animals  are  not  only  in  them- 
selves  bad  conductors,  but  they  inclose  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
air,  which  renders  them  eminently  adapted  to  the  exclusion  of  cold. 

The  bark  of  trees  is  a  bad  conductor,  and  so  serves  to  protect  them 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  heat  in  summer,  and  cold  in  winter. 

Our  warmest  articles  of  clothing  are  composed  of  non-conducting 
^substances,  inclosing  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  air.  Such  are 
furs,  woollen  cloths,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  that  these  are  warm  of 
themselves,  but  they  serve  as  non-eonductors,  preventing  the  escape 
of  animal  heat  from  our  bodies. 


▼.  —  LAWS     OF    EXPANSION     OF    SOLIDS,     LIQUIDS,    AND     GASSS. 

LawB  of  Szpansion  of  Solida. 

208.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine  the  exact  amount  of  expansion  which  bodies  experience 

Whv  are  teooden  handUa  aUached  to  metaUio  9e»tel8  f  E<nx>  U  ice  preeerred  in 
eummer  t  Why  t  offow  are  plants  protected  t  Why  t  Bbv>  are  cellars  pro* 
iected  from  fro9tt  Why?  Why  are /aathers  adapted  to  eoiclude  cold  f  Barkqf 
trees  f    What  substances  Jbrm  the  warmest  Oothingf    Whyt 
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by  the  addition  of  a  given  amount  of  heat.  As  in  a  former 
article,  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  consider  first,  linear 
expansion^  and  afterwards,  expansion  in  volume. 

1.  Ziinear  expansion.  In  order  to  compare  the  rate  of 
linear  expansion  of  different  bodies,  we  take  for  a  term  of 
comparison,  the  expansion  experienced  by  a  uniti  of  length 
of  each  body  when  heated  irom  32°  F.  to  33°  F.  This  is 
called  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

Tlie  coefficients  of  linear  expansion  for  a  great  number  of 
bodies  were  determined  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century 
by  I^AVOisiER  and  Laplace.  They  reduced  the  substance 
to  be  experimented  upon  to  the  form  of  a  rod  or  bar,  then 
exposed  it  for  a  sufficient  time  to  the  temperature  of  melting 
ice,  and  measured  its  exact  length.  They  next  exposed  the 
bar  to  a  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  again  measured 
its  length.  The  increased  length,  divided  by  180,  gave  the 
increase  in  length  of  the  whole  bar  for  1°  F.  This  result, 
divided  by  the  length  of  the  l^ar  at  32°  F.,  gave  the  linear 
expansion  of  a  unit  of  length,  and  for  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature of  1°  F.,  that  is,  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  results  thus  obtained  : 


BXrBBTANCB. 

OOEFnCIBMT. 

BUBSTAMCS. 

OODTICmTT. 

Glass 

0.00000478 

Brass 

0.00000954 

Platinum 

0.00000491 

Copper 

0.00001043 

Steel 

0.00000599 

Silver 

0.00001061 

Iron 

0.00000678 

Lead 

0.00001587 

Gold 

0.00000814 

Zinc 

0.00001634 

From  the  above  table,  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  expansion  is 
always  very  small. 


(  208.)  What  is  the  coefficient  of  linear  expansion  of  solids  ?    How  det«rmined  bj 
Lavoisies  and  Laflaob  ?    Give  tom^  qfth6  r^tuUt  f 
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2.  JSicpansion  in  volume.    The  coefficient  of  expansion 

in  volume  is  the  increment  which  a  cubic  unit  of  the  sub- 
stance expeiiences  when  its  temperature  is  i*aised  1°  F. 
This  coefficient  may  be  determined  experimentally,  or  it 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  its  coefficient  of  linear  expan- 
sion  by  3. 

Applicatiozuk 

909*  The  principle  of  expansion  explains  many  familiar  phe« 
nomena,  some  of  which  are  indicated  below. 

When  hot  water  is  suddenly  poured  into  a  cold  tumbler,  it  often 
breaks.  In  this  case  the  explanation  is  simple.  Glass  is  a  bad  con- 
ductor of  heat,  hence  the  inside  becomes  heated  by  contact  with  the 
water  more  rapidly  than  the  outside,  and  this  inequality  of  heating 
}>roduces  an  inequality  of  expansion  that  ruptures  the  glass.  The 
thinner  the  glass,  the  less  will  be  the  inequality  of  expansion,  and 
consequently  the  less  will  be  the  danger  of  rupture.  In  a  metallic 
vessel  such  an  accident  is. not  to  be  apprehended,  because  metals  are 
good  conductors,  and  but  little,  if  any,  inequality  of  expansion  can 
arise. 

When  a  candle  is  held  too  near  a  pane  of  glass,  the  glass  is  often 
broken ;  the  reason  is  the  same  as  before. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  of  glass  is  suddenly  broken  by  opening  a  door 
or  window.  This  is  due  to  a  current  of  cold  air  which,  falling  upon 
the  outer  surface  of  the  glass,  causes  an  inequality  of  contraction 
that  may  produce  rupture.  All  articles  of  glass  should  be  guarded 
from  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  would  we  avoid  risk  of 
breakage. 

In  the  art  of  engineering,  it  is  important  to  take  into  account  tho 
expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metals.  In  laying  the  track  of  a 
railroad,  for  example,  the  rails  should  not  be  laid  so  as  to  touch  each 
other,  otherwise  in  warm  weather  the  expansion,  acting  through  a 
long  line,  might  produce  a  force  sufficient  either  to  bend  tho  rails  of 


What  Is  the  coefficient  of  exprnirfon  In  rolnmd  ?  How  determined  ?  ( 209.)  Why 
doe*  hot  wfftsr  break  a  cold  tumbler  t  Which  in  more  enaily  broken,  a  thin  glass 
or  a  thick  one  f  Jj^hy  f  Why  is  a  pane  of  glass  broken  by  the  approach  of  a 
candle  f  Why  may  a  glass  vessel  be  broken  by  opening  a  door  or  tcindoto  t  Pr^ 
eaiOions  f   &pplain  the  ^eet  qfeaepansian  on  a  line  of  rails. 
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to  tear  them  from  their  fastenings.  In  employing  iron  ties  in  build* 
ing,  arrangements  should  be  made  by  means  of  nuts  and  screws  to 
tighten  them  in  warm  weather,  and  loosen  them  in  cold  weather, 
otherwise  the  forces  of  contraction  and  expansion  would  weaken  and 
eventually  destroy  the  building.  Very  serious  accidents  have  oc- 
curred from  omitting  this  precaution. 

The  principle  of  expansion  and  contraction  of  metals  has  been 
utilized  in  bringing  the  walls  of  a  building  together  after  they  have 
commenced  to  separate.  A  system  of  iron  ties  is  formed,  passing 
through  the  opposite  walls,  on  the  outside  of  which  they  are  secured 
by  nuts.  The  alternate  rods  being  heated,  they  expand,  and  the 
nuts  are  screwed  up  close  to  the  walls.  On  cooling,  the  force  of 
contraction  brings  the  walls  nearer  together.  The  remaining  rods 
are  next  heated,  and  the  nuts  screw^ed  up.  On  cooling,  a  further 
contraction  takes  place,  and  so  on  until  the  walls  are  restored  to 
their  proper  position.  This  method  was  successfully  employed  to 
restore  the  walls  of  a  portion  of  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers^ 
in  Paris,  which  had  begun  to  separate. 

.    Compensatinji^  Pendulum. 

910*  The  construction  of  the  Compensating  Pendulum  depends 
upon  the  principle  of  contraction  and  expansion  of  metals.  We  have 
seen  already  that  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  depends  upon 
its  length,  vibrating  faster  when  shortened,  and  slower  when  length- 
ened. In  consequence  of  variations  of  temperature,  if  a  pendulum 
were  suspended  by  a  single  metallic  rod,  its  rate  of  vibration  would 
be  continually  changing. 

To  obviate  this  defect  and  secure  uniformity  of  rate,  various  de- 
vices have  been  employed,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is 
Harrison's  Giidiron  Pendulum,  shown  in  Fig.  144.  It  consists  of 
five  parallel  bars  of  metal,  arranged  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
bars  a,  b^  c,  and  d,  are  of  steel,  and  when  they  expand,  the  efiect  is 
to  lengthen  the  pendulum ;  the  bar,  d,  passes  freely  through  the 
cross  piece,  or,  and  is  firmly  attached  to  the  piece,  mn.    The  bars, 


Precautions  to  he  taken  in  "building  toiih  iron  f  Explain  the  method  of  straight' 
tning  walls.  (201.)  What  effect  has  heat  upon  a  pen^fdumt  ITou)  are  iU 
ft^ects  remedied  t  Eaeplain  Me  ih4ory  ani  eonitrwstion  qf  Hasbxson'b  Gridiron 
Pmtdidwik 
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h  and  k,  are  of  brass,  firmly  attached  to  both 
of  the  cross  pieces,  mn  and  or.  When  they 
expand,  the  efiect  is  to  raise  the  piece,  mn, 
and  thus  to  shorten  the  pendulum. 

If  the  pieces  are  properly  adjusted,  the 
amount  of  shortening  is  exactly  equal  to  he 
amount  of  lengthening  before  mentioned,  and 
these  two  balancing  each  other,  the  length  of 
the  pendulum  remains  invariable.  The  ad- 
justment requires  that  the  lengths  of  the  rods 
should  be  inversely  as  their  coefficients  of  linear 
expansion. 

LawB  of  3E!xpan8ion  of  Liquids. 

9 11.  Liquids  axe  much  more  expansi- 
ble than  solids,  on  accouift  of  their  feeble 
cohesion ;  their  expansion  is  also  much 
more  irregular,  especially  when  their  tem- 
perature approaches  the  boiling  point. 

The  expansion  of  a  liquid  may  be  ab- 
solute or  relative.  The  absolute  expan- 
sion of  a  liquid  is  its  actual  increase  of 
volume ;  the  relative  expansion  ^  is  its 
increase  of  volume  with  respect  to  the 
containing  vessel.  For  example,  in  a 
thermometer  the  rise  of  the  liquid  in  the  stem  is  due  to  its 
relative  expansion,  with  respect  to  that  of  the  stem.  Both 
expand,  but  the  liquid  more  rapidly  than  the  glass.  The 
capacity  of  the  bulb  increases  with  an  inca^ease  of  heat,  but 
the  volume  of  its  contained  mercury  increases  more  rapidly, 
and  therefore  rises  in  the  stem.  The  absolute  is  generally 
greater  than  the  relative  expansion.  It  is  the  relative  ex- 
pansion that  we  generally  observe. 


Pig.  144. 


(211.)  Why  are  liquids  more  expansible  than  solids?    What  Is  ateolnte  ezpaa- 
ston?    Belatiye  expansion?    Example.    Which  is  generally  obsenred?* 
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The  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liquid  is  the  expansion 
of  a  unit  of  volume,  corresponding  to  an  increase  of  temper- 
ature of  on«  degi*ee. 

Taken  with  reference  to  glass,  the  coefficient  of  expansion 
for  mercury  is  0.000833 ;  that  of  "^-ater  is  three  times  as 
great,  and  that  of  alcohol  nearly  eight  times  as  great  as  that 
of  mercury. 

BSazimiim  X>en8ity  of  Water. 

212.  If  water  is  cooled  down  gradually,  its  volume  con- 
tinues to  contract  until  it  reaches  the  temperature  of 
39.°2  F.,  when  it  attains  its  maximum  density.  *  If  it  be 
still  further  cooled  it  begins  to  expand,  and  at  32®  F.  it  be- 
comes solid,  ov  freezes. 

This  curious  phenqpenon  may  be  shown  by  using  a  water 
thermometer  in  connection  with  a  mercurial  one.  As  the 
temperature  is  diminished,  the  liquids  descend  in  the  stems 
of  both  thermometers  until  the  mercuiial  one  shows 
39.°2  F.,  after  which,  if  the  cooling  process  be  continued, 
the  mercury  will  continue  to  fall,  whilst  the  water  will  begin 
to  rise. 

I^his  apparent  exception  to  the  law  of  expansion  and  con- 
traction is  explained  from  the  &.ct,  that  at  the  temperature 
of  39.^2  F.,  the  particles  begin  to  arrange  themselves  in  a 
new  order,  preparatory  to  taking  a  crystalline  form.  Some 
other  substances,  such  as  melted  iron,  sulphur,  bismuth,  <fec., 
exhibit  a  similar  expansion  of  volume  immediately  previous 
to  taking  a  solid  crystalline  form.  It  is  this  property  of 
expanding  at  the  time  of  crystallization,  that  renders  iron 
so  valuable  a  metal  for  casting.  The  expansion  of  the  metal 
acts  to  fill  the  mould,  thus  giving  sharpness  and  accuracy  to 
the  casting. 

What  is  the  coefficient  of  expansion  of  a  liqnid?  What  is  its  value  for  iDercnT7 
with  reference  to  gisss?  How  do  the  coefficients  of  water  and  alcohol  compare  with 
mereniy?  (212)  At  what  temperature  has  water  the  greatest  density?  When 
does  It  Aweze?  How  may  the  phenomenon  be. shown?  How  explained?  What 
other  bodies  exhibit  similar  phenomena?    Why  is  iron  so  valuable  for  casting ? 
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The  fact  that  water  has  its  greatest  density  at  38^.75  F.,  csnses 
ice  to  form  at  the  surface  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of  rivers  and  lakes. 
Were  it  not  that  ice  is  lighter  than  water,  it  would  sink  io  the 
bottom  as  fast  as  formed,  or  rather  would  form  at  the  bottom,  and 
in  the  colder  regions  of  the  globe  would  soon  convert  entire  lakes 
into  solid  masses  of  ice.  As  ice  and  water  are  bad  conductors  of 
heat,  the  summer  sun  would  not  posesss  the  power  to  convert  them 
again  into  water. 

In  Switzerland,  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  temperature  of 
the  water  at  the  bottom  of  deep  and  snow-fed  lakes  remains  during 
the  entire  year  at  the  uniform  temperature  of  38". 7 5  F.,  although 
the  surface  is  frozen  in  winter,  and  in  summer  rises  to  75°  or  80''  F. 

It  is  because  water  has  its  maximum  density  at  38''.75  F.,  that  it 
is  taken  at  this  temperature,  as  the  standard  of  comparison  for.deteri- 
mining  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies. 

I«aw  of  eKpansion  of  X3^ea. 

213.  Gases  are  not  only  more  expansible  than  solids 
and  liquids,  but  they  also  expand  more  uniformly. 

The  coefficient  of  expa^ision  of  a  gas,  is  the  expansion 
which  a  unit  of  volume  experiences  when  its  temperature  is 
increased  one  degree.  •  ' 

Gay  Lussac  supposed  that  all  gases  expand  equally  for 
equal  increments  of  temperature ;  but  more  recent  investi- 
gations show  that  the  coefficients  of  expansion  are  slightly 
different  for  different  gases.  This  difference  is,  however,  so 
small,  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  may  regard  all  gases 
as  having  the  same  coefficient.  The  value  of  the  coefficient 
of  expansion  for  gases  is  0.00204,  which  is  about  eight  times 
that  of  water. 

Applications. 

914.  The  law  of  expansion  of  gases  when  heated,  has  many 
important  applications,  some  of  which  will  be  indicated. 

SOopiain,  ihs  cwMtqueneet  of  ih6  eoopanHon  of  toaUr  on  freadnff.    Example  of 
he  lakes  in  SwiUterland,     Why  U  water  taken  at  88*^.75  F.  ae  a  utandardt 
218.)  What  bodies  are* most  ezpaDsible?    What  is  the  ooeffiolent  of  «s|MUiaio]»r 
What  was  Gat  Xvwao's  optaioa  ?   Wat  it  strictly  conMi  ? 
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When  the  air  of  a  room  becomes  warmed  and  vitiated  by  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  persons,  it  expands  and  becomes  lighter  than 
the  extema]^ir ;  hence  it  rises  to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  its  place 
is  supplied  by  fresh  air  from  without,  which  enters  through  the 
cracks  of  the  doors,  or  through  apertures  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
Openings  should  be  made  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room  to  permit 
the  foul  air  to  escape.    Such  is  the  theory  of  ventilation  of  rooms. 

In  large  buiidings,  like  theatres,  the  spectators  in  the  upper 
galleries  often  experience  great  inconvemence  from  the  hot  and 
oormpt  air  arising  from  below.  To  remedy  this  evil,  large  open- 
ings, called  ventilators,  should  be  constructed  iir  the  ceiling,  and  cor- 
responding openings  should  be  arranged  near  the  bottom  of  the  build- 
ing, to  supply  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  air  to  keep  up  the  circu- 
lation. 

The  principal  of  expansion  gives  a  draft  to  our  chimneys.  The 
hot  air  ascends  through  the  flue,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  con- 
tinued current  of  cold  air  from  below,  which  keeps  up  the  com- 
bustion in  the  fire-place  or  grate. 

.The  same  principle  is  applied  in  warming  buildings  by  means  of 
furnaces.  Furnaces  are  placed  in  the  lowest  story  of  the  building, 
and  are  provided  with  air  chambers,  which  communicate  with  the 
external  air  by  means  of  air-pipes.  When  the  air  becomes  heated 
in  the  air  chamber,  it  rises  through  pipes,  or  flues  in  the  walls,  to 
the  upper  stories  of  the  building,  and  is  admitted  to  or  excluded  from 
the  different  apartments  by  valves,  called  registers. 

The  principle,  of  expansion  of  air  explains  many  meteorological 
phenomena.  When  the  air  in  any  locality  becomes  heated  by  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  it  rises  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  colder  air  from 
the  neighboring  regions,  thus  producing  the  phenomena  of  winds. 
The  ciroulation  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  winds,  tends  to 
equalize  the  temperature,  and  also,  by  transporting  clouds  and 
vapors,  tends  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  water  over  the  globe. 

Winds  also  serve  to  remove  the  vitiated  air  of  cities,  replacing  it 
by  the  pure  air  of  the  neighboring  places,  thus  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  life  and  health.  Winds  also  act  to  propel  vessels  on 
■■II  I*  I 

(214.)  ffoto  doM  the  prineipls  of  eaepanHon  operate  in  verUilation  t  Jfovo  are 
large  huOdinge  f>ent4iated  t  What  gives  drafi  to  ehitnneye  t  Eaoplain  the  theory 
^  hsaUfiff  hy  fUrfuusee.  Soto  doee  the  pHneiple  of  eoipanHon  produce  winds  f 
Thsir  miffed  on  distribution  qfwarmih  and  moisturet 

10 
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the  ocean,  thus  contributing  to  the  spread  of  commerce  and  eiTiliza- 
tion. 

Without  winds,  our  cities  irould  become  centres  of  infection,  the 
clouds  would  remain  motionless  over  the  localities  where  they  were 
formed,  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  would  become  arid  and  desert, 
without  rivers  or  streams  to  water  them,  and  the  whole  earth  would 
soon  become  uninhabitable. 


Density  of  Gases. 

• 

215.    The  density  of  a  gas  depends  upon  the  pressure  to 

irhich  it  is  subjected,  and  also  upon  its  temperature. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  select  as  a  term  of  comparison 

the  densflty  at  some  particular  pressure  and  temperature. 

The  standard  pressure  is  that  of  the  atmosphere^  when  the 

barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  and  the  standard  temperature 

is  82°  F.,  or  the  fi-eezmg  point  of  water.    To  determine 

the  density  at  any  other  pressure,  we  apply  Masioite's 

law ;  to  determine  it  at  any  other  temperature,  we  apply 

the   coefficient  of  expansion,  as    explained  in  preceding 

articles. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  deteimine  the  density  of  air  when  the 
barometer  indicates  20  inches,  and  the  thermometer  62*  F.,  the 
density  being  equal  to  1  at  the  standard  temperature  and  pressure. 
The  pressure  being  only  two  thirds  the  standard  pressure,  the  air  in 
the  case  considered  would  occupy  once  and  a  half  its  primitive 
volume,  supposing  the  temperature  to  remain  at  32''  F.  But  the 
temperature  being  62^  F.,  or  30^  above  .the  standard,  we  multiply 
1.5  by  30  times  0.00204  for  the  expansion.  This  product,  added  to 
15,  gives  for  a  result,  1.5918.  That  is,  a  unit  of  volume  at  the 
standard  pressure  and  temperature  becomes  1.5918  units  of  volume 
at  the  given  pressure  and  temperature.  Because  the  density  va- 
ries inversely  as  the  volume,  we  shall  have  for  the  required  density, 
y.jJxj,  or  0.6282. 

Other  ^eet$  qf  winds  f  ( 21 5.)  On  what  does  the  density  of  a  gas  depend  f 
What  do  we  tftke  as  a  standard  ?  How  do  we  detenni.io  the  density  at  any  other 
pressure  and  temperature  7    ^xavnjpi^ 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  density  of  some  of  Uie  most  im- 
portant gases,  air  being  taken  as  a  standard : 


TABLE. 


QJiB. 

DXKBmr.         j 

QAB. 

DZmtT. 

Air 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 

1  0000 
0.0692 
0.9714 

Oxygen 

Carbonic  acid 

1.1056 
1.5290 

Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known  body,  its  density  being  fourteen 
and  a  half  times  less  than  that  of  air. 


Tt— CHANGE     or     STATE     OF    BODIES     BT    THE     ACnOH    OF     HEAT. 

Fii4oa. 

916«  It  has  been  stated  that  heat  not  only  canses  bodies 
to  expand,  but  that  it  may  in  certain  drcnrastances  cause 
them  to  change  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state,  or  from 
the  liquid  to  the  gaseous  state. 

When  a  body  passes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  it  is 
said  to  meU^  or  ftcscj  and  the  act  of  changing  state  in  this 
case  is  called  fusion. 

If  a  melted  body  is  suffered  to  cool,  it  becomes  solid  at 
the  same  temperature  at  which  it  melted.  Hence  the  melt- 
ing point  is  the  same  as  the  freezing  point. 

Fusion  takes  place  when  the  force  of  cohesion,  which  holds  the 
particles  of  a  body  together,  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  heat  which 
tends  to  separate  them.  The  temperature  at  which  fusion  takes 
place  is  different  for  different  bodies.  For  some  bodies  it  is  very  low, 
and  for  others  very  high,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 


What  U  fhs  Ughteti  hod/yt  Gioe  UU  dwHtiet  o/ §oms  othw'  QMes.  (216) 
Wlut  is  melttag  or  ftuton?  Wh0^dot9^t9^antaJU  placsf  J$  Ihs  tndUng point 
HU  Mtm^for  aU  toUdt  t 
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TABLE. 


BODY. 

OF  FUSION. 

\     BODY. 

TEMFBSATirBB 

Mercury 

Ice 

Tallow 

White  wax 

Sulphur 

Tin 

—  39'  F. 

32' 

91' 
149' 
232' 
442' 

Bismuth 

Lead 

Antimony 

Zinc 

Silver 

Gold 

507'  F. 

635* 

842' 

932' 
1832' 
2192' 

All  bodies  are  not  melted  by  the  action  of  heat.    Some  are  de- 
composed, such  as  paper,  wood,  bone,  marble,  &c.    Simple  bodies, 
*  that  is,  bodies  which  are  composed  of  but  one  kind  of  matter,  always 
melt,  if  sufficiently  heated,  with  a  single  exception.   Carbon  has  thus 
far  resisted  all  attempts  to  fuse  it. 

Xiatent  Heat  of  Fusion. 

aiT.  Bodies  wbich  can  be  melted  always  present  the 
remarkable  phenomenon,  that  when  they  are  heated  to  the 
temperature  of  fusion,  they  can  not  be  heated  any  higher 
until  the  fusion  is  complete.  For  example,  if  ice  be  exposed 
to  heat,  it  begins  to  melt  at  32^  F.,  and  if  more  heat  be 
applied,  the  melting  is  accelerated,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  mixture  of  ice  and  water  remains  at  32^  until  all  the  ice 
is  melted. 

The  heat  that  is  applied  during  the  process  of  fusion, 
enters  into  the  body  without  raising  its  temperature,  and  is 
said  to  become  latent.  When  the  body  returns  to  its  solid 
state,  all  the  latent  heat  is  again  given  out,  and  once  more 
becomes  sensible. 

The  phenomenon  of  latent  heat  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experiment.    If  a  pound  of  pulverized  ice,  at  32®  F.,  be  mixed 

EoBamplet.  Are  aU  bodies  meUed  hy  ^e  aeUan  of  heat  f  JBaoampU^,  (  21 7) 
What  is  Utent  he»t  ?  Sensible  heat  f  How  may  Ihe  pkmwmenon  qfUtUrt  ktat  ^4 
muetrateO, 
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with  a  pound  of  water  at  174**  F.,  the  heat  of  the  water  will  be  just 
sufficieat  to  melt  the  ice,  and  there  will  result  two  pounds  of  wat^r 
at  the  temperature  of  32''  F.  During  the  process  of  melting,  142°  of 
heat  have  been  absorbed  and  become  latent ;  hence,  we  say  that  the 
heat  required  to  melt  ice  at  32^  F.  is  142^,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  latent  heat  of  water  at  32**  is  142''. 

The  enormous  amount  of  heat  which  becomes  latent  when  ice 
melts,  explains  why  it  is  that  large  masses  of  ice  remain  unmelted 
for  a  considerable  time  after  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised 
above  32^  F.  Conversely,  the  immense  quantity  of  heat  evolved 
when  water  passes  to  the  state  of  ice,  explains  why  it  is  that-^ce 
forms  so  slowly  in  extremely  cold  weather.  The  absorption  of  heat 
in  melting,  and  production  of  heat  in  freezing,  tend  to  equalize  the 
temperature  of  climates  in  the  neighborhood  of  large  masses  of 
water,  like  lakes  and  rivers. 

Congelation.— Solidification. 

918.  Any  body  that  can  be  melted  by  the  application 
of  beat,  can  be  brought  back  to  a  solid  state  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  heat.  This  passage  from  a  liquid  to  a  solid  state  is 
called  congelation^  or  solidification. 

In  every  body,  the  temperature  at  which  congelation  com- 
mences, is  the  same  as  that  at  which  ^sion  begins.  Thus,  if 
water  be  cooled,  it  will  begin  to  congeal  at  32®  F.,  and  con- 
versely, if  ice  be  heated,  it  will  begin  to  melt  at  82®  F. 
Furthei^nore,  the  amount  of  heat  given  out,  or  rendered 
sensible  in  congealing,  is  exactly  equal  to  that  absorbed,  or 
rendered  latent  in  melting. 

Some  liquids  can  not  be  congealed  by  the  greatest  cold  to  which 
we  can  subject  them  ;  such  are  alcohol  and  ether.  Pure  water  con- 
geals at  32°  ]  the  ^alt  water  of  the  ocean  congeals  at  27^ ;  olive  oil 
at  21**  •.  linseed  and  nut  oils  at  17®. 


Iboplain  th6  action  of  latent  heat  on  mOling  mastse  ofic^  Also  on  fronKing 
mastes  of  water,  (218)  What  is  congelation  ?  How  does  the  point  of  congelation 
compare  with  that  of  ftision  ?  niostrate.  How  does  the  heat  given  out  in  solidifjiog 
compare  with  that  taken  up  in  melting  ?    What  liquids  have  nwor  boonfrosen  / 
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Water  reaches  its  maximum  density  at  38^.  75,  and  as  its  temper* 
ature  is  diminished  from  this  limit,  its  volume  continues  to  increase 
until  congelation  is  completed.  This  increase  of  volume  takes  place 
with  an  expansive  force  capable  of  bursting  the  strongest  vessels. 
Hence,  in  cold  weather,  water  should  not  be  left  in  vessels  and  pipes, 
or  in  any  apparatus  which  might  be  broken  by  frost. 

On  account  of  this  expansion  of  water  in  congealing,  it  follows 
that  it  is  less  dense  than  before ;  hence  it  is  that  ice  floats  on  the 
surface  of  water.  In  the  polar  regions  immense  masses  of  floating 
ice,  called  icebergs,  are  continually  seen.  Some  of  these  are  of  im« 
mense  height,  and  extend  to  a  corresponding  depth  in  the  water.  In 
passing  shoal  places,  they  often  become  stranded,  and  remain  fixed 
until,  by  gradual  melting,  their  volume  is  sufficiently  reduced  to 
permit  them  to  float  clear  of  the  bottom. 

Chystallization. 

319.  When  bodies  pass  slowly  from  the  liquid  to  the 
solid  states,  their  particles,  instead  of  arranging  themselves 
in  a  confused  manner,  tend  to  group  themselves  into  regular 
forms.  These  forms  are  called  crystals^  and  the  process  of 
forming  them  is  called  crystallization. 

Flakes  of  snow^  sugar  candy,  alum,  conmion  salt,  and  the 
like,  offer  examples  of  crystallized  bodies.  The  forms  of  the 
crystals  are  best  seen  under  a  magnifying  glass. 

Bodies  may  be  crystallized  in  two  different  ways.  In  the 
first  case,  we  melt  them,  and  then  allow  them  to  cool  slowly; 
If  a  vessel  of  sulphur  be  melted  and  allowed  to  cool*  slowly, 
it  will  commence  crystallizing  about  the  surface,  and  if- we 
break  the  crust  thus  formed,  and  pour  out  the  interior  liquid 
railphur,  we  may  obtain  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur. 

In  the  second  case,  we  dissolve  the  body  to  be  crystallized 
und  then  allow  the  solution  to  evaporate  slowly.  The  dis- 
solved body  is  then  deposited  at  the  bottom  and  on  the 

Wfvyare  vessels  often  burst  by  the  freezing  of  water  in  tJtemf  Precautions  t 
Why  does  ice  float  f  Eaoplain  the  phenomenon  of  icebergs.  (219.)  What  are 
crystals?  What  is  crystallization  ?  Examples.  How  many  methods  of  crystalllzo- 
tioa?    Explain  the  first  method?    The  second  method? 
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sides  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  slower  the 
process,  the  finer  will  be  the  crystals.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  we  crystallize  candy  and  various  salts. 

Freezing  Mixtures. 

930.  The  absorption  of  heat  which  takes  place  when  a 
body  passes  from  a  solid  to  a  liquid  state,  is  often  utilized  in 
the  production  of  intense  cold.  This  result  is  best  obtained 
by  mixing  certain  substances,  and  these  mixtures  are  then 
called  freezing  mixtvres. 

A  mixture  of  one  part  of  common  salt  and  two  parts  of 
pounded  ice  forms  a  mixture  that  is  used  for  freezing  cream. 
The  salt  and  ice  have  an  affinity  fijr  each  other,  but  they 
can  not  unite  until  they  pass  to  the  liquid  state ;  in  order  to 
pass  to  this  state  they  absorb  a  great  quantity  of  heat  fi-om 
the  neighboring  bodies,  and  this  causes  the  latter  to  freeze- 
By  means  of  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow,  the  thermometer 
may  be  reduced  to  0. 


TII.  —  VAPORIZATION.  —  ELASTIC     70^^K      OF      TAPOUS^ 

Vaporization.  —  Volatile  and  Fixed  LiqnidB. 

931.  When  sufficient  heat  is  applied  to  a  liquid,  it  is 
converted  into  a  gaseous  form  and  is  called  a  vapor.  The 
change  of  state  from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state  is  called 
vaporization. 

Conversely,  if  heat  be  abstracted  from  a  vapor,  it  will 
return  to  a  liquid  form.-  The  change  of  state  from  a  vapor- 
ous to  a  liquid  form  is  called  co7idensQition, 

Vapors  are  generally  colorless,  and  ai*e  endowed  with  an 
€X2)ansiveforce^  or  tension^  which,  when  heated,  may  become 
very  great. 

(21t0.)  What  Is  a  freezfng  mixtnre?    Ezampla.    Ecplain  its  actloB?    (931.) 
WhatUT^orliatioaT    Goadeisatioa?   OenenlpropeitiMaf  yapon? 
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The  nnmber  of  vapors  that  exist  at  ordinary  temperatures 
is  very  small.  Of  these,  watery  vapor  is  the  most  familiar, 
as  well  as  the  most  important,  on  account  of  the  paH  which 
it  plays  in  many  natural  phenomena. 

Liquids  are  divided  into  two  classes,  with  respect  to  the 
readiness  with  which  they  pass  from  the  liquid  to  the  vapor- 
ous state,  viz. :  volatile  liquids  and  Jloced  liquids. 

Volatile  liquids  are  those  which  have  a  natural  tendency 
to  pass  into  a  state  of  vapor  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
such  as  ether,  alcohol,  and  'the  like.  If  a  vessel  of  water, 
alcohol,  ether,  or  chloroform  be  left  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
liquid  is  slowly  converted  into  vapor,  and  disappears;  in 
other  words,  it  evaporates.  To  the  class  of  volatile  liquids 
belong  essences,  essential  oils,  volatile  oils,  amongst  which 
may  be  mentioned  spirits  of  turpentine,  oil  of  lavender, 
attar  of  roses,  oil  of  orange,  and  the  like. 

Fixed  liquids  are  those  which  do  not  pass  into  vapor  at 
any  temperature,  as,  for  example,  fish  oils,  olive  oils,  and  the 
like.  At  high  temperatures  they  are  decomposed,  giving 
rise  to  various  kinils  of  gases,  but  to  no  true  vapors  that  can 
be  condensed  into  the  original  form  of  the  liquid.  Some 
oils,  like  linseed  oil,  harden  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  it  is 
not  by  evaporation,  but  by  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  air, 
and  thus  passing  to  a  solid  state.  Some  solids  are  capable 
of  passing  directly  to  a  state  of  vapor  without  first  becoming 
liquid.  To  this  class  belong  camphor,  musk,  and  odorous 
bodies  generally.  Snow  and  ice  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, evaporate  ^vithout  melting. 

evaporation  under  preasoro. 
399.    The  influence  of  evaporation  hy  pressure  may  be  illustrated 

The  most  important  vapor?  What  two  classos  of  liquids  have  wef  What  are 
Tolatile  liquids?  Examples,  niustrate.  What  are  toed  Uqulda?  Examples. 
EfTect  of  high  temperatures  upon  them?    Give  examples  of  scdida  thatyaporlze?  . 
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by  means  of  an  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  145.  It  consists  of  a  curved 
tube,  the  short  branch  of  which  is  closed  and  filled  with  mercury ; 
the  mercury  also  fills  a  portion  of  the  long  branch.  A  small  quantity 
of  ether  is  introduced  into  the  short  branch)  when,  it  at  once  rises  to 
the  top,  B,  of  this  branch.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  the  pressure 
of  the  external  atmosphere  exerted  through  the  mercury,  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  ether  from  forming  vapor 

If,  however,  the  tube  is  plunged 
into  a  vessel  of  water  heated  to 
112*,  the  ether  will  be  converted 
into  vapor  and  will  occupy  a  cer- 
tain portion,  AB,  of  the  tube, 
holding  in  equilibrium  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  together  with 
{he  weight  of  the  mercurial  column 
whose  height  is  AC. 

If  the  tube  be  w^ithdrawn  and 
allowed  to  cool,  the  vapor  of  ether 
will  be  condensed,  and  will  appear 
as  a  liquid  at  B.  If  more  heat  be 
applied,  it  will  again  be  converted 
into  vapor,  and  the  mercury  will 
rise  in  the  branch,  C,  as  long  as 
any  ether  remains  to  be  evaporated. 
This  shows  that  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  augments  with  the  tempera* 
ture.  This  principle  holds  true  for 
all  kinds  of  vapor. 

The  tension  acquired  by  the  va- 
por of  water,  or  steam,  often  be- 
comes so  great  by  being  heated  as 
to  burst  the  strongest  vessels,  and 
thus  is  the  cause  of  frightful  accidents.  The  cause  of  wood  snapping 
when  burned  in  a  firc*place,  is  the  expaiTsion  of  the  water  in  the 
pores,  giving  rise  at  last  to  an  't5xplosion.  When  a  chestnut  is 
roasted  in  the  ashes,  the  moisture  within  the  shell  expands  into 


Fig.l4K. 
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steam,  and  explodes  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  the  nut  from  the 
fire.  Hence  it  is  that  a  small  puncture  is  usually  made  in  the  shell) 
which  permits  the  eseape  of  the  steam  and  prevents  explosioiv 

ZnaUntaiiAOiui  Braporaticm  in  a  Vacunm* 

d33«  Vapors  formed  upon  the  surface  of  a  liquid  escape 
by  virtue  of  theii;  tension.  Under  ordinary  circumstances, 
the  pressure  of  the 
air  prevents  a  very 
rapid  escape  of  va- 
por at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but 
when  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  is 
diminished  in  any 
way,  evaporation 
takes  place  with 
great  rapidity.  If 
the  pressure  is  en- 
tirely removed,  the 
evaporation  is  in- 
stantaneous, like 
the  flasb  of  gun-  • 
powder,  especially 
if  the  liquid  is  very 
volatile. 

This  principle  may 
he  illustrated  hy 
moans  of  the  appara* 
tus  shown  in  Fig.  146. 

It  consists  of  several  harometer  tuhcs,  A,  J?,  C,  D,  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  a  common  cistern  of  meicury,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.    The  whole  apparatus  is  supported  by  a  frame,  to  which  is 

Sow  remedied  r  (233.)-Wby  do  yapors  escape  fW>m  the  anrfaces  of  liquids? 
When  the  pressure  is  remoTod,  what  happens?  Bow  may  <*•  principU  U  iUm. 
iraUdf   Apia4hth0MPperimonHndtta4k 
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attached  a  graduated  scale.  The  mercury  will  stand  at  the  same 
height  in  all  of  the  tubes,  at  the  height  in  A,  for  example. 

If  a  few  drops  of  water  he  introduced  into  the  tube  B,  they  will 
rise  through  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  and  on  reaching  the  vacuum, 
will  be  instantly  converted  into  vapor,  as  is  shown  by  the  depression 
that  takes  place  in  the  column  of  mercury.  If  a  little  alcohol  be 
introduced  into  the  tube  C,  it  will,  in  like  manner,  be  converted 
into  vapor,  and  will  produce  a  still  greater  depression  of  the  oolunm. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  ether  be  introduced  into  the  tube  D,  a  still 
greater  depression  of  the  mercury  will  be  observed. 

This  experiment  shows  that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  ether  is 
greater  than  that  of  alcohol,  and  that  of  alcohol  greater  than  that  or 
water.  By  careful  measurement,  it  is  found  that  the  tension  of  the 
vapor  of  ether  is  twenty-five  times  as  great  as  that  of  water,  and 
six  times  as  great  as  that  of  alcohol. 

Zdmil  of  the  Tenrion  of  Vapon. 

d94l«  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  each  of  the  Cquids  in  the 
last  experiment  be  introduced  into  the  tubes,  vapor  yrtll 
finally  cease  to  form,  and  a  portion  will  remain  in  the  liquid 
Btate.  In  this  case  the  tension  of  the  vapor  already  formed 
is  sufficient  to  balance  the  tendency  of  the  liquid  to  pass  into 
a  state  of  vapor.  In  this  state  of  affairs  no  more  vapor  can 
form  without  a  change  of  temperature.  This  is  the  oase 
supposed  in  the  last  article. 

Saturation* 

d95.  When  a  given  space  has  taken  all  of  the  vapor 
that  it  can  contain,  it  is  said  to  be  saturated.  For  example, 
if  water  be  poured  into  a  bottle  filled  with  dry  air,  and  the 
bottle  be  hermetically  sealed,  a  slow  evaporation  will  go  on 
until  the  tension  of  the  vapor  given  off  is  equal  to  the 
tendency  of  the  remaining  water  to  pass  into  vapor,  when  it 

What  doM  ih»  toopeHment  tkotpt  .<224.>  When  does  vapor  cease  to  formf 
i  %%^.)  When  is  a  apace  saturated  with  vapor?    Example  r  . 
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will  cease.  In  this  case,  the  space  within  the  bottle  k 
saturated. 

It  is  a  remarkable  £ict,  established  hy  numerbos  experi- 
ments, that  for  the  same  temperature,  the  quantity  of  watery 
vapor  necessary  to  saturate  a  given  space  is  always  the 
same,  whether  that  space  is  a  vacuum,  or  whether  it  contain 
air  or  any  other  gas.  The  only  point  of  difference  in  these 
cases  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  saturation  takes  place. 

K  the  temperature  varies,  the  amount  of  vapor  require^, 
to  saturate  a  given  space  will  vary  also.  The  higher  the 
temperature,  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  vapor 
required  to  saturate  the  given  space,  and  the  lower  the 
temperature,  the  less  the  quantity  required  for  saturation. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  is  very 
vai-iable,  but  notwithstanding  the  continued  evaporation 
that  is  taking  place  from  lakes,  rivers,  and  oceans,  the  air  in 
the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere  is  never  saturated. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  vapor  being  less  dense  than  the  air 
at  the  surface,  rises  into  the  higher  regions,  where  it  is  con-, 
densed  by  the  greater  cold  existing  there,  and  Mb  to  the 
earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 

Oan3es  that  aooelerata  Zhraporation. 

336.  The  slow  evaporation  of  water  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe  is  accelerated  by  many  causes,  some  of  which  are 
indicated  below : 

i.  Temperature. — ^Increase  of  temperature  also  increases 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  formed,  and  accelerates  evapora^ 
tion. 

This  property  is  utilized  in  the  arts  in  the  manufacture  of  extracts. 
The  evaporation  is  carried  on  in  chambers  kept  at  temperatures  of 

What  is  the  law  of  saturation  at  a  given  temperature  ?  What  efFect  has  a  change 
of  temperature  ?  Why  is  the  amount  of  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  variahle?  (  236.) 
What  effect  hat  IncreaM  of  temperature  on  eraporotionT  Ifow  U  (Ms  property 
wUUtdt 
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from  80*  to  140*  F.,  the  air  being  continually  renewed  to  curry  off 
the  vapor  as  fast  as  formed. 

2.  Presmre. — ^Diminution  of  pressure  fecilitates  evapora- 
ti(»i. 

This  principle  has  been  utilized  in  the  arts  for  the  concentration 
of  syrups.  This  application  is  illustrated  by  the  method  of  concen- 
trating syrups  in  sugar  refining.  The  syrups  are  placed  in  large 
spherical  boilers,  from  which  the  air  is  extracted  by  means  of  air- 
pumps  worked  by  steam. 

3.  Change  of  air* — ^A  continual  change  of  the  air  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid  facilitates  evaporation,  by  canning  off 
the  vapor  which  would  otherwise  saturate  the  layer  in  con- 
tact with  the  liquid,  and  effectually  check  the  formation  of 
additional  vapor. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  surface  moisture  of  our  fields  and 
roads  disappears  more  rapidly  when  there  is  a  breeze  than  in  calm 
weather.  In  the  arts,  the  principle  is  applied  by  keeping  a  current 
of  air  playing  across  ihe  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  evaporated,  by 
means  of  blowers,  or  otherwise. 

4.  Extent  of  the  Uquid.-r'A  large  surface  is  fevorable  to 
rapid  evaporation,  by  affording  a  great  number  of  points 
from  which  vapor  may  be  formed. 

This  principle  is  utilized  in  the  arts  by  employing  shallow  and 
broad  evaporating  pans.  This  application  is  illustrated  by  the 
process  of  making  salt  from  sea- water.  The  water  is  spread  out  in 
large  pans,  which  are  very  shallow,  and  then  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays,  when  the  water  slowly  evaporates,  leaving  the  salt 
in  the  form  of  crystals. 

Sbullition. 

Sdy.  EnirLLmoN,  or  boimng,  is  a  rapid  evaporation,  in 
which  the  vapor  escapes  in  the  form  of  bubbles.    The 

What  eifect  has  preasnre  f  How  is  this  uUUud  f  What  effect  has  change  of  air  ? 
AppUcat44m  of  this  pHncipU  t  What  eifect  has  the  extent  of  liquid?  Eow  util- 
ta€dintkear1at   EuampU,   (227.)  WhatisElmllitioa? 
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babbles  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid,  and  rising 
to  the  8ui*^e,  they  collapse,  permitting  the  vapor  to  pass 
into  the  air. 

In  heating  water,  the  first  bubbles  are  dueto  the  small  quantities 
of  air  contained  in  the  liquid,  whioh  expand  and  rise  to  the  surface. 
Afterwards,  as  the 
heat  is  kept  up,  par- 
ticles of  water  are  con* 
verted  into  vapor  and 
rise  through  the  li- 
quid, becoming  con* 
densed  by  the  colder 
layers  of  water  above 
them.  When  all  of 
the  layers  become 
suitably  heated,  the 
bubbles  are  no  longer 
condensed,  but  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  es- 
cape with  a  commo- 
tion that  we  call  boil- 
ing, as  shown  in  Fig. 
147. 

The  following  are 
the  laws  that  gov- 
ern the  phenomena 
of  ebullition :  Fig.  14T. 

1.   Under  the  same  pressure^  each  liquid  enters  into 
ebtdlition  at  a  fixed  temperature. 

\  The  temperature  at  which  a  liquid  boils  is  called  its  boil- 
ing point.  When  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  the 
boiling  point  of  pure  water  is  212°  F.;  the  boiling  point  of 
ether  is  108<>  F.;  the  boiUng  point  of  alcohol  is  174®  F.,  and 
the  boiling  point  of  mercury  is  660°  F. 


EiBp(a4n  th6  ph€Mmma  {tfhoOing,    IVhat  is  the  first  law  of  ebulUaonf    Illus- 
trataw 
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2.  The  pressure  remaining  tJie  same,  a  liquid  can  not  he 
heated  higher  than  the  boiling  point. 

For  example,  if  water  be  heated  to  212°,  it  will  begin  to 
boil,  and  no  matter  how  much  heat  may  be  applied,  it  will 
continue  to  boil,  but  will  never  become  hotter  than  212°  ; 
all  the  applied  heat  passes  into  the  vapor  and  becomes 
latent.  It  becomes  latent,  because  it  does  not  heat  either 
the  water  or.  the  steam  above  212°.  This  will  be  explained 
hereafter, 

OooBes  that  modifjr  the  boiling  point  of  Uquids.- 

d38.  The  principal  causes  that  influence  the  boiling 
point  of  liquids,  are :  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  varia- 
tions of  pressure,  and  the  nature  oft/ie  vessels  in  which  the 
boiling  is  effected.    > 

1.  Presence  of  foreign  bodies. — Matter  in  solution  gener- 
ally raises  the  boiling  point  of  a  liquid.  Thus,  a  solution  of 
salt  does  not  boil  so  readily  as  pure  water.  li^  however, 
the  body  dissolved  is  more  volatile  than  water,  then  the 
boiling  point  is  lowered.  Fatty  matters  combined  with 
water,  raise  its  boiling  point.  Hence  it  is,  that  boiling  soup 
is  hotter  than  boiling  water. 

2.  Variations  of  pressure. — ^Increase  of  pressure  raises, 
and  diminution  of  pressure  depresses,  the  boiling  point. 
When  the  pressure  is  great,  the  vapor,  in  order  to  escape, 
must  have  a  high  tension,  and  this  requires  a  high  temper- 
ature.   When  the  pressure  is  small,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

This  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  148.  It  consists  of  a  bell-glass,  connected  with  an  air-pump. 
Beneath  the  glass  is  a  vessel  of  water.    If  the  air  be  exhausted  from 

Whftt  is  the  second  law?  Ulnstrate.  (228.)  What  are  the  prindpal  causes  that 
modify  the  hoiling  point  ?  What  is  the  effect  of  impnritles  ?  lUnstrate  by  examples.' 
What  to  theeffsctorpnenmr   JllmteaU,  jnBpkii»ih4€ap€rimmk.. 
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the  bell-glais,  the  water  enters  into  ebnllitioxij  eren  at  ordiimiy 
temperatures.    This  is  because  the  pressure  is  diminished.    . 


Fig.  148. 


If  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the  ebullition  for  some  time,  an 
arrangement  must  be  made  to  remove  the  vapor  as  fast  as  formed. 
This  can  be  effected  by  placing  a  dish  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the 
bell-glass.  The  acid  absorbs  the  vapor  with  great  avidity.  Further- 
more, there  is  no  increase  of  temperature  in  the  water,  but  on  the 
contrary  the  temperature  continually  falls,  and  the  water  may  even 
be  frozen. 

The  same  principle  may  be  further  illustrated  by  a  little  instru- 
ment, shown  in  Fig.  149,  called  Franklin's  Pulse  Glass,    It  consists 


Mow  ma^  fea4$r  ^fir^nt^  hf  §9apormii9n  f   Jkplain  Fbakkuk'i  FiU4§  Gta^ 
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«f  a  glass  tube,  bent  twioa  at  right  angles,  and  terminating  at  each 
extremity  in  a  bulb,  one  of  wiiieh  is  soitaewhat  larger  than  the  other. 
Before  the  larger  bulb  is  sealed,  a  quantity  of  water  is  introdooedy 


Fig.  149. 

sufficient  to  fill  the  smaller  one  and  a  part  of  the  larger  one,  and  this 
is  then  made  to  boil  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  air  is  driven  out 
and  the  entire  space  is  filled  with  steam.  When  this  is  effected,  the 
large  bulb  is  hermetically  sealed  by  means  of  a  jet  of  flame,  directed 
across  the  open  end  of  the  tube.  The  space  above  the  water  is  then 
filled  with  steam;  which,  as  the  instrument  eools,  is  reduced  to  a  low 
degree  of  tension.  In  this  state  of  afiairs  the  heat  of  the  hand 
applied  to  the  small  bulb  is  sufficient  to  make  the  water  boil,  as 
indicated  in  the  figure. 

3.  Nature  of  the  vessel, — ^When  the  interior  of  the  vessel 
is  rough,  the  projecting  points  form  centres  for  developing 
vapor,  and  the  boiling  point  is  lower  than  when  the  sor&ce 
is  smooth.  Water  boils  at  a  lower  temperature  in  an  iron 
than  in  a  glass  vessel.  In  fixing  the  boiling  point  of  ther- 
mometers, a  metallic  vessel  should  always  be  employed  to 
boil  the  water  in,  on  account  of  the  &ct  just  mentioned. 


What  eflRBOt  has  the  natare  of  the  vessel  on  ebullition?    mastrate. 
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Papin's  Digester. 

!td9«  When  water  is  heated  in  open  vessels,  its  temperature 
can  not  be  raised  beyond  a  certain  limit,  but  in  closed  vessels  both 
the  water  and  its  vapor  may  be  raised  to  very  high  temperatures,  so 
that  the  tension  of  the  vapor  may  reach  several  atmospheres.  The 
instrument  employed  to  show  this  fact  is  called  Papin's  Digester^ 
^o  called  because  Papin  invented  it  for  extracting  the  nutriment 
from  bones. 

It  is  represented  in  Fig.  150,  and  consists  of  a  thick  bronze  vesseli 
3£,  whose  cover  is  held  in 
place  by  a  screw  passing 
through  a  strong  frame.  To 
avoid  danger  of  explosion, 
the  instrument  is  provided 
with  a  safety-valve,  similar 
to  that  used  in  steam-engine 
boilers.  The  safety-valvo 
consists  of  a  valve,  u,  fitting 
closely  over  an  opening  in 
the  cover.  This  valve  is 
held  in  place  by  a  lever,  aft, 
and  a  movable  weight,  p. 
One  end  of  the  lever  is 
fastened  at  a  by  a  hinge- 
joint.  By  moving  the  weight 
p,  along  the  lever,  we  may 
vary  the  force  with  which 
the  valve,  u,  is  kept  Jo 
place. 

Suppose  the  weight,  p^  to 
be  30  lbs.,  or  2  atmospheres, 

then  if  the  distance  ad,  is  made  equal  to  four  times  the  distance  ri«, 
from  the  principle  of  the  lever  the  pressure  upon  the  valve  will  l>e 
that  of  the  atmosphere  increased  by  120  lbs.,  that  is,  it  will  be  equal 
to  5  atmospheres,  apd  whenever  the  tension  of  the  vapor  within  the 


Fig.  150 


(  2Z9.)  What  is  Papxn*b  IHguUr  f  ^  What  principle  does  it  iUuttrate  t   JBxplain 
iU  canUrudion. 
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digester  exceeds  this,  the  valve  will  be  forced  open,  and  a  portion  . 
of  the  steam  will  escape  with  a  whistling  sound  that  indicates  great 
compression. 

If  the  valve  be  left  open,  the  temperature  can  only  be  raised  to 
212**,  and  we  have  the  phenomena  of  simple  boiling.  If  water  be' 
heated  in  a  well  corked  bottle,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  will  finally 
cause  the  cork  to  spring  from  its  place  with  a  loud  explosion. 

It  is  the  high  tension  of  con- 
fined vapors  that  gives  rise  to 
the  explosion  of  steam-boilers. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  con- 
structing them  of  strong  mate- 
rials, and  of  providing  them 
with  proper  safety-valves. 

BSdasore    of    the    ZSlastio 
Foroe  ot  Vapor. 

930.  DALtoN  measured 
the  elastic  force  of  watery 
vapor  at  every  tempera- 
ture, from  32°  F.,  up  to 
212°  F.,  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  shown  in  Fig. 
151. 

This  apparatus  consists 
of  two  barometer  tubes,  A 
and  -B,  filled  with  mercury, 
and  inverted  in  an  iron 
boiler,  also  filled  with  the 
same  liquid.  The  tube,  -4, 
contains  mercury  alone, 
whilst  the  tube,  i?,  contains 
a  sm£)ll  quantity  of  water 


Fig.  151 


JUuHrats^ita  use  7>y  an  example.  What  eaiMM  explosione  of  eUam^boUen  t 
PreeauUofU  to  be  taken.  (  a80.)  Explain  Daltoh's  apparatus  for  measuring  the 
(enaion  of  viq^on,  and  the  method  of  using  it 
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above  the  mereniy.  The  tubes  are  kept  ia  place  hj.  a 
wooden  frame,  placed  in  a  long  glass  cylinder  filled  with 
water.  A  thermometer,  t,  is  plunged  into  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  its  temperature.  When  heat  is  ap- 
plied  to  the  boiler,  the  temperature  of  the  whole  apparatus 
is  raised,  and  the  water  in  the  tube,  ^,  is  converted  into 
vapor,  whose  tension  is  made  known  by  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  mercury  in  the  tubes,  A  and  B.  This  differ- 
ence is  measured  by  a  scale  attached  to  the  cylinder. 

For  example,  i^  when  the  thermometer  stands  at  158°  P., 
the  difference  of  level  in  the  tubes  is  9  inches,  we  say  that 
the  tension  of  vapor  at  168°  is  9  inches  of  mercury,  or 
4.5  lbs.,  that  is,  it  presses  each  square  inch  of  sur&ce,  with 
which  it  is  in  contact,  with  a  force  of  4.5  lbs. 

Dalton  increased  the  temperature  from  32**  to  212",  noting  at 
each  degree  the  difference  of  level  between  the  merctiry  in  the  tubes, 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  form  a  table  showing  the  elastic  force  of 
vapor  at  all  temperatures  within  these  limits. 

DuLONO  and  Arago  have  more  recently  extended  Dalton's  table 
to  temperatures  above  212*.  Their  investigations  show  that  the 
tension  of  watery  vapor  at  212*  F.  is  1  atmosphere;  at  250°  F.  it 
is  2  atmospheres;  at  273*  F.  it  is  3  atmospheres;  at  291°  F.  it  is 
4  atmospheres ;  at  306*  F.  it  is  5  atmospheres. 

From  all  of  these  results  we  infer  that  the  tension  increases  very 
rapidly  with  the  temperature. 

Iiatent  Beat  of  Vapon. 

331.  When  a  liquid  begins  to  boil,  all  of  the  heat  that 
is  added  enters  into  the  vapor  and  becomes  latent.  The 
amount  of  heat  that  becomes  latent,  is  different  for  different 
liquids.    It  is  called  the  latent  heat  of  vaporization. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  latent  heat  of 
watery  vapor  is  about  990°  F.,  that  is,  it  takes  5^  times  as  much 

Example.  Setwem  uhat  Hmita  doM  Daltok's  table  extend  t  W^t  generai 
inference  maybe  drawn f  (231.)  What  U  latent  heat  of  vaporization?  What 
doee  U  amount  to  for  toator  t 
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heat  to  eonyert  any  quantity  of  water  into  steam  as  is  reqvdred  to 
raise  the  same  quantity  of  water  from  the  ireezing  to  the  boiling 
point.  This  may  be  verified  by  mixing  1  lb.  of  steam  at  212^  with 
5i  lbs.  of  water  at  32^.  The  latent  heat  becomes  sensible  by  the 
condensation  of  the  vapor,  and  there  results  6i  lbs.  of  water  at  212''. 

Bzamples  of  Oold  produced  by  Heat  beooming  laatant. 

S32*  If  a  few  drops  of  ether  be  poured  upon  the  hand  and 
allowed  to  evaporate,  a  sensation  of  cold  will  be  felt.  The  ether  in 
evaporating  extracts  the  heat  from  the  hand,  which  becomes  latent. 

Damp  linen  feels  cold  when  applied  to  the  body,  because  the 
moisture  in  passing  to  a  state  of  vapor  extracts  the  animal  heat, 
which  entering  the  vapor,  becomes  latent. 

The  warm  wind  of  summer  is  refreshing,  because  it  causes  a  more 
rapid  evaporation  of  the  perspiration,  which  abstracts  animal  heat 
from  the  body  to  become  latent  in  the  vapor  thus  produced.  The 
coolness  that  results  from  sprinkling  the  floor  of  an  apartment  in 
summer,  arises  from  the  passage  of  heat  from  a  sensible  to  a  latent' 
state,  in  consequence  of  the  evaporation  of  the  water.  For  the  like 
reason,  a  shower  of  rain  is  generally  followed  by  a  diminished  tem- 
perature. 

Water  may  be  cooled  by  putting  it  in  porous  vessels.  A  small 
quantity  escapes  through  the  pores,  and  in  evaporating  abstracts  a 
portion  of  heat  from  the  remaining  liquid,  thus  reducing  its  temper- 
ature. This  is  the  process  'of  cooling  water  employed  in  many 
tropical  countries.^ 

Congelation  of  .Water  and  Meronxy  in  a  Vacuum* 

d33.  .When  evaporation  is  rapidly  increased,  the  ab- 
sorption of  heat  is  proportionally  increased,  and  as  it  is 
taken  from  the  surrounding  objects,  these  are  sometimes 
frozen.    It  has  been  stated  that  water  may  be  frozen  under 

Soto  if  thia  thownf  (232.)  Whff  dow  tther  produes  ceUd  by  waporationt 
Why  does  damp  linen  feel  cold  f  Wkpie  warm  wind  r^eeMng  in  twnmert 
J&hct  of  epHntUng  T  Of  a  thowwrT  How  U  toater  cooled  4n  poroui  tetuitf 
(233.)  Whj  does  erapontion  produce  cold  la  siirroiuidijig  objootti 
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the  receiver  of  the  air-pump  by  absorbmg  the  vapor  as 
rapidly  as  it  is  generated. 

•  By  operating  with  a  Hqnid  more  volatile  than  water,  a 
greater  degree  of  cold  is  produced.  By  using  sulphurous 
acid,  which  boils  at  14°  F.,  a  sufficient  degree  of  cold  is  pro- 
duced to  freeze  mercury.  This  is  effected  by  surrounding 
a  thermometer  bulb  with  cotton,  saturated  with  sulphurous 
acid,  and  then  placmg  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air. 

The  rapid  vaporization  abstracts  so  much  heat  from  the 
mercury  that  it  freezes  in  a  few  minutes.  If  we  hreak  the 
bulb,  the  mercury  is  found  in  a  soM  mass  like  a  leaden 
bullet.  In  this  form  mercury  can  be  drawn  out  into  sheets, 
or  stamped  like  a  coin,  but  it  soon  absorbs  heat  from  neigh- 
boring bodies,  and  again  passes  to  a  liquid  state 


Tin. —  CONDENSATION     OF    GASES    AND    TAPORS. —  SPECIFIC    HEAT. 

Oauses  of  Oondensation. 

934.  The  Condensation  of  a  vapor,  is  its  change  from 
a  vaporous  to  a  liquid  state.  This  change  of  state  may  arise 
from  chemical  dction^  pressure,  or  diminiUion  of  temper- 
ature. 

1.  Chemical  action. — ^The  affinity  of  certain  substances 
for  the  vapor  of  water  is  so  strong  that  they  absorb  it  from 
the  air,  even  when  the  latter  is  not  saturated ;  such,  for 
example,  are  quick-lime,  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and  many 
others.  When  placed  in  a  closed  space,  they  in  a  short  time 
abstract  all  of  the  moisture  in  it. 

2.  Pressure. — ^If  a  closed  cylinder  is  filled  with  vapor,  and 

Explain  fh«  «zperimeiit  with  snlpburoas  add.  Can  mereniylM  flrozenr  (234) 
What  is  oondenaatlbn  of  a  rapor  f  Canaea  f  Eifeet  of  eliomioU  action  f  Examplea. 
XfbotofprMnira? 
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this  be  compressed  by  a  piston,  as  soon  as  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  vapor  is  saturated,  it  will  begin  to  condense, 
and  if  the  pressure  be  continued,  all  the  vapor  will  be 
reduced  to  the  Hqnid  state.  Until  the  space  becomes  satu- 
rated, the  pressure  must  be  continually  increased,  on  account 
of  the  augmented  tension  of  the  vapor,  but  after  liqtlefiiction 
begins,  no  further  augmentation  of  tension  takes  place,  and 
the  pressure  required  to  complete  the  lique&ction  remains 
uniform. 

3.  Diminution  of  temperature. — ^When  the  temperature 
of  any  space  is  diminished,  the  amount  of  vapor  required  for 
saturation  is  diminished.  After  the  point  of  saturation  is 
reached,  any  further  diminution  of  temperature  causes  a 
deposit  of  the  vapor  in  a  liquid  form. 

Steam  is  colorless,  but  when  allowed  to  escape  into  the  cold  air, 
condensation  takes  place  in  the  form  of  drops,  which  become  visiblo. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  moisture  contained  in  the  breath  becomes 
visible  in  cold  weather. 

In  winter  the  glass  of  our  windows  often  becomes  coated  with 
drops  like  dew.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  glass  is  colder 
than  the  air  of  the  room,  and  thus  acts  continaally  to  produce  con- 
densation of  the  vapor  in  the  air.  If  the  difference  of  temperature  is 
sufficient,  the  particles  of  vapor  are  frozen  as  they  are  deposited, 
producing  beautiful  crystallizations.  When  the  external  air  is 
warmer  than  that  within,  the  deposit  takes  place  on  the  outside  of 
the  glass.  If  a  vessel  of  cold  water  be  placed  in  a  warm  room,  a 
deposition  of  moisture  takes  place  on  its  exterior  surface. 

The  nearer  the  air  is  to  saturation,  the  more  abundant  is  the 
deposit  of  dew.  Hence,  before  a  rain,  the  deposit  is  especially 
abundant.  Stone  walls,  and  the  like,  being  cooler  than  the  atmos- 
phere, are  often  in  summer  covered  with  moisture,  when  they  are 
said  to  sweat.     The  moisture  in  this  case  is  condensed  from  the  air, 

niastrato.  How  longxnnst  the  preflsnre  anfpai«tti7  Effect  of  diminution  of  tem- 
peraturef  What  it  ths  color  of  tUamt  Why  do£»  it  become  viaiblst  H^plainthe 
depotiHonqf  drops  km  fflaee.  JStoplain^ott-wort  eryekUe.  Why  ie  the  depoeition 
more  dbwtdant  hi/ore  rain  f   DepoHtion  on  etonet  and  waUe  t 
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and  does  not  oome  from  the  stones.  If  the  sweating:  of  stones  is 
indicative  of  rain,  it  is  because  the  deposition  is  most  abundant  when 
the  air  is  most  nearly  saturated. 


Beat  developed  by  OondenflattoB. 

985.  When  a  liquid  passes  to  a  state  of  vapor,  a  great 
quantity  of  heat  is  absorbed  from  neighboring  bodies,  and 
becomes  latent.  When  the  vapor  returns  to  a  liquid  state, 
an  equal  amount  of  heat  is  given  out  and  becomes  capable 
of  affecting  our  senses ;  in  other  words,  it  becomes,  sensible. 


Heating  by  Steam. 

S36.  Buildings  are  heated  by  means  of  steam  conveyed 
from  a  boiler  in  the  lower  story,  through  iron  pipes  in  the 
walls.  The  steam,  by  its  heat  and  by  the  heat  given  out  on 
condensation,  serves  to  warm  the  apartments  through  which 
it  is  made  to  pass.  To  this  end,  coils  of  pipes  are  placed  in 
the  rooms  to  be  warmed. 


Distillation. 

S3V.  Distillation  is  the  process  of  sepafating  liquids 
from  each  other  by  means  of  heat. 

The  most  volatile  of  the  liquids  is  most  easily  evaporated, 
and  its  vapor  is  then  condensed.  The  heat  should  be  kept 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid  that  we  wish  to  obtain, 
but  below  that  which  we  wish  to  leave  behind.  The  boiling 
point  of  alcohol  being  174°  F.,  and  that  of  water  212°,  if  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  water  be  heated  up  to  some  tem- 
perature between  these  limits,  the  alcohol  will  all  be  vapor- 
ized, whilst  most  of  the  water  will  remain  behind. 

Why  indieoHee  <if  roin  t  (  235.)  Explain  the  derelopment  of  beat  by  condAS- 
aation  ?  (280.)  Explain  tbe  prlnelple  of  beettng  bnildinn^  by  ateam  f  (287.)  What 
ia  dUtlllatioA  f    What  dagraa  of  hMt  la  raqoirad  for  disUllatloB  f 
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The  Alembia 

^  238.    An  Alembic,  or  Still,  is  an  apparatus  for  distilla- 
tion. 

The  most  usual  form  of  an  alembic  is  represented  in 
Fig.  152.    It  is  composed  of  a  boiler,  A,  with  a  cover,  jB, 


Fig.  152. 

called  the  dome  ;  from  the  top  of  the  dome  a  metallic  tube, 
(7,  passes  into  a  vessel,  /S,  called  the  condenser,  and  is  then 
bent  into  a  spiral  form.  This  tube  is  called  the  worm^  and 
after  passing  through  the  condenser,  S,  it  leads  to  a  receiver, 
D.  The  condenser,  /S,  is  kept  full  of  cold  water  by  an 
arrangement  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  substance  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  A,  and  a  suitable 
heat  is  then  applied.    The  more  volatile  portion  is  converted 


(  3  8  8.)  What  Ig  an  Alembic  f    DeicriU  ih»  moat  usual  fonn  ?    How  la  diatillattoa 
affwtadr 

11 
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into  vapor,  rises  mto  the  dome,  and  passiiig  through  the 
wonn,  ift  ocmdensed,  and  escapes  m  a  fiquid  Ibnn  into  the 
receive,  2>. 


Wine  is  eompoBed  oi  wmier,  aleohol,  and  a  eoloring  matter.  If  j 
this  liquid  be  placed  in  the  alonbie  and  healed  to  any  temperatiire 
lietween  174*  and  213*,  the  aleohol  is  separated  &oni  the  other^ 
ingredients.  As  a  pcMlion  of  vater  is  evrnporated,  the  alcohol  thus 
obtained  is  not  pare,  and  will  require  to  be  distilled  again.  At 
each  distillation,  the  strength  is  increased,  bat  no  amoont  of  distilla- 
tioa  can  render  it  absolatelj  pore. 

Bf  dirtillatiiin^  pore  tKsler  may  be  obtained  from  the  biine  of  the 
oeeaa,  or  from  the  impure  water  of  oar  wells  and  springs. 

Tiiqnfilantion  of  Gtoea. 

999m  Most  of  the  gases  have  been  liqaefied,  either  by 
pressure  alone,  or  by  a  combination  of  pressore  with  a 
diminntion  of  temperature.  An  inunense  pressipre  may  be 
had  by  ntilizing  the  teifaon  of  the  gases  themsdves,  by 
generating  large  quantities  in  confined  spaces. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  the  liquefaction  of  a  gas  is 
that  of  carbonic  acid. 

Carbonic  acid  is  capable  not  only  of  liquefaction,  but  also  of  con- 
gelation. For  this  purpose,  two  immensely  strong  cylinders  are 
fitted  together,  both  being  hermetically  sealed,  and  communicating  by 
a  pipe.  One  of  these  cylinders  is  the  generator,  and  the  other  the 
receiver.  In  the  generator  are  placed  the  ingredients  necessary  to 
generate  carbonic  acid,  usually  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid. 
After  the  opening  is  carefully  closed,  these  materials  are  brought 
into  contact,  when  an  immense  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is  deyeloped, 
and,  being  onabie  to  expand,  its  tension  becomes  so  great  that  a  por- 
tion is  condensed  into  a  liquid  form.  The  tension,  at  the  temperature 
of  60*  F.,  is  equal  to  50  atmospheres,  or  750  lbs.  on  each  square 
inch. 

AtplaUlhs  method  o/didmimffaieelMr    WaterT   i%S9,)  flaw vmf  wum  If  ' 
aqmiladr.  OBompfe.   JStpkiiniheapparaiue/friiqu^fktgcarbimieaeidf  TtU 
proeete  cf  Uqv^acHon  f  .     .  > 
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After  liquefaction  has  eeased,  if  a  stop-eock  be  turned  so  as  to 
allow  a  part  of  the  confined  gas  to  escape,  a  portion  of  the  liquid 
acid  passes  to  a  state  of  vapor  with  immense  rapidity,  and  in  doing 
so,  absorbs  so  much  heat  from  the  remaining  portion  as  to  freeze  it. 
The  frozen  acid  is  thrown  out  by  the  gaseous  jet  in  flakes  iike  snow. 
It  is  very  white,  and  so  cold  as  to  freeze  mercury  instantly.  It 
evaporates  very  slowly,  and  when  tested  with  a  spirit  thermometer, 
its  temperature  is  found  to  be  112^  below  the  0  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer.  By  using  this  solid  with  other  substances  for  which  it 
has  an  affinity,  the  greatest  degree  of  artificial  cold  may  be  obtained. 

Specifio  Haat  of  jFk>Hdff  and  T^i^i^^^ff^ 

340.  Experiment  shows  that  different  bodies  require 
different  amounts  of  heat  to  elevate  their  temperatures 
through  the  same  number  of  degrees.  The  amount  of  heat 
required  to  heat  any  body  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  is 
Cialled  its  specific  heat. 

If  equal  weights  of  water,  iron,  and  mercury  have  the 
same  amount  of  heat  communicated  to  them,  the  mercury 
will  be  most  heated,  the  iron  next,  and  the  water  least  of 
all.  When  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  water  absorbs 
ten  times  as  much  heat  as  ironf  and  thirty-three  times  as 
much  as  mercury. 

In  order  to  compare  bodies  with  respect  to  their  specific 
heat,  we  take  as  a  unit  the  amount  of  heat  necessary  to  raise 
a  given  weight,  say  1  lb.,  of  water  through  1°  F.  Two 
principal  n^thods  have  been  employed  to  ascertain  the 
relative  specific  heat  of  bodies. 

In  the  first  method,  the  body  to  be  experimented  upon  is 
brought  to  a  standard  temperature,  say  212°  F.,  and  is  then 
broufht  into  contact  with  ice.  The  amount  of  ice  melted 
makes  known  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the  body  in 

ffiote  may  a  portion  he  tolidi/Udt  Describe  the  eolid  gae.  How  may  intenee 
ecid  he  prodttced  f  What  degree  of  Fahrenheit  t  (  240.)  What  to  Bpedflc  heat? 
ninstrate.  How  do  we  compare  bodies  with  respect  to  specifio  heat?  Explain  the 
first  method  of  determining  the  specific  heat  of  a  body. 
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paanng  from  212®  to  32®,  from  which  the  rdative  specific 
heat  may  be  determined. 

In  the  second  method,  the  body  to  be  experimented  upon 
is  heated  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  then  plunged  into 
water  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  two  bodies  interchange 
heat  and  come  to  a  common  temperature.  Then,  from  a 
knowledge  of  the  weights  of  the  two  bodies  mixed,  their 
original  temperatures,  and  their  common  resulting  temper- 
ature, their  relative  specific  heats  may  be  determined. 

The  following  table  shows  the  specific  heat  of  a  few  of  the  most 
important  substances : 

TABLE. 


BUBSTANOS. 

BPEGIFIO  BEAT. 

BUBBTANCS. 

BPBCIFIC  BXAT. 

Water 

Glass 

1.000 

0.198 
0.114 
0.096 

Copper 

Silver 

0.095 
0.057 

Iron 

Zinc 

Mercury 

Platinum 

0.033 
0.032 

Of  all  these  bodies  water  has  the  greatest  specific  heat, 
and  consequently  it  requires  more  heat  to  raise  its  temper- 
ature through  any  given  number  of  degrees. 

Water  heats  slowly,  and  mercury  very  rapidly.  Of  course 
mercury  cools  rapidly  and  water  slowly. 

The  specific  heats  of  gases  have  been  determined  with  respect  to 
air  as  a  standard,  but  the  results  need  not  be  given  in  this  treatise. 


The  second  method.    What  body  has  the  greatest  Bpecifle  heat  ?    What  bodies  heat 
fltftestf    Cool&stest;    Examples. 
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Hygrometry. 

241.  Hygrometry  is  the  process  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  with  respect  to  the  amount 
necessary  to  saturate  it. 

The  object  of  hygrometry  is  not  to  determine  the  absolute  amouni 
of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  but  simply  to  find  out  its  degree  of 
saturation.  The  absolute  amount  of  moisture  remaining  the  same, 
the  atmosphere  might  at  one  temperature  be  saturated,  whilst  at 
some  other  temperature  it  would  be  far  from  saturation. 

In  winter  the  air  is  generally  damper  than  in  summer, 
though  in  the  latter  season  it  generally  contains  a  greatet 
absolute  amount  of  vapor  than  in  the  former.  This  is  dua 
to  difference  of  temperature.  For  the  same  reason  the  aif 
is  damper  at  night  than  in  the  day  time.  A  cold  room  is 
.  damper  than  a  warm  one  for  the  same  reason. 

Moisture  in  the  Air,  and  its  Efiects. 

S43.  The  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  varies  with  the 
seasons^  with  the  temperature^  with  the  climate^  and  with 
different  local  causes. 

When  the  air  is  too  dry,  the  exhalation  by  the  pores  of  the  skin, 
called  insensible  perspiration,  is  too  abundant,  the  skin  cracks,  and 
exfoliates,  and  much  suffering  results.  When  the  air  is  too  moist, 
the  insensible  perspiration  is  retarded  and  often  entirely  stopped, 
resulting  in  many  painful  diseases. 

Hence  the  importance,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  of  regulating 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  our  dwellings  so  as  to  avoid  both  of  the.se 
extremes.     On  this  account  it  is  that  evaporators  are  attached  to  our 

(2410  What  Is  Hygromotiy?  lUu^trate.  Explain  the  difference  between  tho 
hygrometrical  state  of  the  air  in  winter  and  samnier.  ( 242.)  Under  what  circum- 
fitances  does  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  vary?  EoDpUUn  the  ^«et  qfdryne»9 
and  moMnre  on  the  system.   Important  acmitary  preoaviion. 


^46 
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fhraaees,  which,  when  properly  regulated,  keep  up  a  suitable  decree 
of  moiBture  in  the  heated  air,  furnished  to  warm  our  apartments. 


The  Hygroseope. 

243.  A  Hygboscopb  is  an  instrument  for  showing  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Any  hygrometric  substance,  that  is,  any  substance  capable 
ot  absorbing  moisture,  may  be  employed  as  a  hygroseope. 
A  great  number  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  such 
as  paper,  parchment,  hair,  catgut,  are  elongated  by  absorb- 
ing moisture,  and  are  shortened  when  dried,  and  are  there- 
fore adapted  to  the  construction  of  a  hygroseope.  We  shall 
explain  the  construction  of  a  single  instrument  of  this  class 
in  illustration  ot  the  principle  employed  in  jdL 

It  consists,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  153,  of  a  piece  of  wood 
cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a 
mpnk,  having  a  cowl  of 
pasteboard  turning  about 
an  axis,  a.  The  axis,  a, 
passes  through  the  neck  of 
the  figure,  and  connects 
with  an  apparatus  shown 
in  the  section  AB^  on  the 
left  of  the  figure.  The  axis,  • 
a,  is  connected  with  a  piece 
of  twisted  catgut  kept  tense 
by  a  spring.  When  the 
weather  is  dry,  the  catgut 
twists  tighter,  carrying  with 
it  the  axis  a,  and  the  monk 
lays  off  his  cowl,  as  shown 
in  the  figure.    "When  the  weather  is  damp,  the  catgut  im- 


Fifrisa. 


(  ft4a.)  Wbst  is  a  Hyj^rosoope  f    What  substances  maj  l>e  used  in  tiie  oonBtpietioiL 
of  a  hygroseope  f    Examples.    Explain  the  hjgrosoope  shown  in  Fig.  158.  * 
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twii^s^  And  the  monk  puts  on  his  cowL  In  a^oBting  the 
instrument,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  cowl  on  the 
head  when  the  catgut  is  damp. 

Instruments  of  this  kind  are  very  uncertain  in  their  action,  and 
are  therefore  used  as  matters  of  curiosity  rather  than  for  any  scientific 
value  they  may  possess. 

The  Hair  Hygrometer. 

944.    A  Htgbometeb  is  an  instrument  for  measuring 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air. 
Several  kinds  have  been  invented, 
but  the  hair  hygrometer  is  the  most 
used. 

This  instrument  is  constructed 
from  the  principle  that  a  hair  elon- 
gates when  moistened,  and  shortens 
when  dried.  The  form  usually  given 
to  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  154.  A  hair 
about  eight  inches  in  length  is  &st- 
ened  at  its  upper  end,  and  at  its 
lower  end  it  is  woimd  around  the 
axis  of  a  small  pulley,  and  then  is 
made  fast  to  it.  A  silk  thread  is 
wound  around  the  pulley  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  having  a  weight, 
jP,  attached  to  it  to  keep  it  tense. 
A  needle  attached  to  the  pulley 
plays  in  front  of  a  graduated  arc,  as 
the  hair  elongates  and  contracts.  Fig.  154. 

To  graduate  the  instrument,  it  is  placed  under  a  hell-glass,  and 
the  air  is  thoroughly  dried  hy  some  suhstance,  such  as  quick-lime, 
which  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the  air.  The  point  at 
which  the  needle  then  stands  is  marked  0.    The  air  is  then  saturated 


(244.)  What  is  a  Hygrometer?     Explain  tbe  ooBBtraettoa  aad  use  of  the  hair 
hygroflnter.   Mow  U  U  graduated  f 
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vith  moisture,  and  the  point  at  which  the  needle  stands  is  marked 
100.  The  intervening  space  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  and 
these  are  numbered  from  0  up  to  1 00.  The  temperature  is  noted  by 
a  thermometer  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  instrument. 

To  use  the  instrument,  we  note  the  reading  of  the  needle 
and  of  the  thermometer,  and  fi*ora  these  the  exact  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  air  may  be  computed. 

Hyfrometrio  state  of  the  Atmosphare.. 

245.  By  the  hygromktric  state  of  the  atmosphere,  we 
mean  its  relative  degree  of  saturation.  If  we  denote  com- 
plete saturation  by  1,  and  the  air  contains  half  the  amount 
of  vapor  necessary  to  saturate  it,  its  hygrometric  state  will 
be  denoted  by  0.5. 

Gay  Lussac  has  constructed  a  table,  by  means  of  which  the 
hygrometric  state  of  the  air  may  be  found  when  we  know  the  read- 
ing of  the  hygrometer  already  described,  together  with  that  of  the 
*  attached  thermometer. 

\\- 

/\^  Fomiation  of  Fogs  and  Clouds. 

846.    Fogs  and  Clouds  are  masses  of  vapor  condensed 

into  drops,  or  vesicles,  by  coming  in  contact  with  *  colder 

strata  of  the  atmosphere.    The  teiin  fog,  applies  when  these 

masses  are  in  contact  with  the  earth,  and  the  term  cloud, 

-  when  they  are  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  air  at  all  times  contains  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of 
invisible  vapor,  and  if  at  any  time  the  air  becomes  cooled 
below  a  certain  limit,  a  portion  is  condensed  and  becomes 
visible  ; ,  the  result  is  either  a  fog  or  a  cloud. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  clouds  is  the  cold  generated  oy 
an  ascending  current  of  air.     When  the  air  becomes  heated,  it  ex- 


How  is  it  n^od?    (245.)  What  is  meant  by  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  ntnnos* 
.phere?     (240.)  What  are  Fogs?     Gloads?     Hovr  are  fogs  aad  clouds  formed? 
What  ii  a  common  cause  ofadoud  t 
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:|>ahds  and  ascends,  and  being  continually  subjected  to  a  diminishing 
j)res8ure,  it  expands  rapidly,  and  a  large  amount  of  heat  must  become 
latent.  This  absorption  of  heat  produces  cold  enough  to  condense 
the  vapor  into  clouds.  When  a  cloud  floats  into  a  warmer  stratum 
of  the  atmcpphere,  it  is  often  converted  into  invisible  vapor  and  dis- 
appears.    It  is  dissolved.- 

Mountains  arrest  the  winds  blowing  from  the  plains,  and  force 
them  to  ascend  their  sloping  sides.  Coming  in  contact  with  the 
colder  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  the  moisture  is  converted  into  clouds 
and  fogs.  Hence  we  often  see  the  mountam  tops  covered  with  fogs 
and  clouds,  when  the  other  portions  of  the  sky  are  clear.  The  con- 
densation of  water  on  the  sides  of  mountains  is  the  most  fruitful 
source  of  our  streams.  When  a  cold  wind  meets  with  a  warm 
and  moist  current  of  air,  the  cooling  process  is  so  great  as  to  generate 
clouds. 

Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  reason 
why  clouds  remain  suspended  in  the  air.  According  to  the 
\first  theory,  the  particles  of  moisture  are  hollow  spheres  of 
water  like  soap-bubbles,  filled  with  air  less  dense  than  that 
without.  Consequently  the  little  vesicles  float  in  the  air 
like  so  many  minute  balloons.  According  to  the  second^  and 
favorite  theory,  the  particles  are  extremely  small,  ani  float 
in  the  air  in  the  same  way  that  particles  of  dust  and  other 
small  bodies  are  seen  to  be  borne  along  by  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Fogs  form  over  bodies  of  water  and  moist  grounds,  when  the  air 
above  them  is,  cooler  than  the  water  or  earth. 

Fogs  are  frequent  along  the  course  of  rivers  and  upon  inland 
lakes.  The  cause  of  the  dense  fogs  that  prevail  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Newfoundland,  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  water  brought  by  the 
Gulf  Stream  is  warmer  than  that  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  and  as 
the  vapor  rises  from  it,  it  is  converted  by  the  cold  air  from  the 
neighboring  regions  into  fog. 


WTien  doen  a  cloitd  diAttoUoe  f  EffSoct  of  mountains  on  cUntdg  t  TJlUUy  of  moun- 
tain  condensation  f  Explain  the  two  theories  of  the  formation  of  olonda.  Wher^ 
art  fogs  most  frequtnt  t    Why  so  many  fogs  on  iht^nkt  (^f  y^evfoundiand  f 

n# 
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J4iy.  Rain  is  a  fell  of  drops  of  water  from  the  atmos- 
phere. When  several  partides  of  a  cloud  nnite^  the  weight 
becomes  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  air,  and  the  drop 
thus  fotm^  fells  to  the  ground. 

When  a  cloud  floats  into  a  colder  stratum .  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
becomes  more  condensed,  and  we  have  a  fall  of  rain.  When  it  floats 
into  a  warmer  stratum  it  dissolves.  He/ioe  we  often  see  the  clouds 
of  the  morning  dissolve  under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  which  acts  to 
heat  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  fells  in  any  country  depends 
upon  its  neighborhood  to  the  ocean  or  other  bodies  of 
water,  upon  the  season,  upon  the  temperature,  and  upon  the 
prevailing  direction  of  the  winds.  More  rain  falls  near  the 
coasts  than  in  the  interior ;  more  rain  falls  in  summer  than  in 
winter ;  more  rain  falls  in  tropical  climates  than  in  temper- 
ate and  polar  climates ;  and  finally,  more  rain  fells  in  those 
countries  where  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  ocean 
than  where  they  are  from  the  continents. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  inches  of  rain  that 
fall  during  the  year  at  the  places  named  : 

At  Copenhagen,. 18  inches. 

"Paris 22      " 

«   Havana..... 90      « 

«   Calcutta 81      " 

«  Grenada 126      « 

From  this  we  see  that  the  quantity  of  rain  increases  rapidly  as  w^ 
approach  tho  equatorial  regions. 


(  241.)  What  i»  Bain  ?  XB^pldtn  fhe  caum  of  rain,  TTpon  Trbat  does  the  amoniit 
of  rain  in  anyplaco  depend?  Oiv9  ewtmples  qfths  amourU  qfrain  in  d^ffhrtni 
plaee9,  Jftferenc0» 
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Dew  and  Froit 

1^48.  Dew  is  a  deposition  of  watery  particles,  that  takes 
place  upon  the  soil  and  plants  during  the  calm  nights  of 
summer. 

The  true  theory  of  dew  was  first  established  hy  Wells. 
According  to  his  theory,  dew  results  from  the  earth  and 
plants  becoming  cooled  by  radiation,  thus  producing  a  de- 
posit of  moisture  from  the  neighboring  strata  of  air.  Good 
radiators  are  soonest  covered  with  dew,  whilst  bad  radiators 
have  little  or  no  dew  formed  upon  them. 

The  state  of  the  atmosphere  influences  the  amount  of  dew. 
When  the  air  is  clear,  the  dew  is  abundant,  when  cloudy, 
little  or  no  dew  is  formed.  In  this  case  the  clouds  radiate 
heat  to  the  earth,  and  this  prevents  the  latter  from  cooling 
«o  rapidly.  A  strong  breeze  prevents  the  formation  of  dew, 
by  removing  the  strata  of  air  next  the  earth  before  they 
have  time  to  be  cooled  down  to  the  point  of  saturation,  or 
the  dew  poi7it,  A  gentle  breeze  may  facilitate  the  forma- 
tion of  dew,  by  replaxang  the  layer  of  air  from  which  the 
water  has  been  deposited,  by  another  which  contains.more 
moisture. 

WnrrB  Fboot  is  nothing  more  than  frozen  dew.  It  is 
often  seen  in  autumn,  and  arises  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  are  favorable  to  the  formation  of  dew.  In  order 
that  frost  may  occur,  the  earth  must  be  cooled  below  32°  F. 

&10W  and  HalL 

349.  Snow  is  a  collection  of  frozen  particles  of  water, 
fi>rmed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  whence  it 
falls  to  the  ground  in  fiakej. 


(  248 .)  What  is  Dew  ?  What  la  WiLta'  theory  of  dew  f  Whaf  bodies  are  soonest 
eoTored  with  dew?  What  ones  have  little  dew  upon  them?  What  effect  has  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  on  dew  f  Why  is  there  much  dew  on  clear  nights  ?  Little 
on  elondy  nights t  What  is  the  dew  point?  Effect  of  a  gentle  breese?  What  li 
White  Froet?   (  S49.)  What  is  Snow? 
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Sdow  flakes  are  made  up  of  crystals,  arranged  in  star-like 
forms  \nth  three  or  six  branches,  differently  arranged,  but 
always  remarkable  for  their  regularity  and  beauty.  When 
snow  falls,  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  near  32"*  F.  K  the 
temperature  is  much  lower,  the  snow  is  less  abundant,  be- 
cause the^mount  of  vapor  in  the  air  is  less. 

The  quantity  of  snow  that  falls  in  any  place  is  generally  the 
greater  as  the  place  is  nearer  the  pole,  or  as  it  is  higher  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean.  At  the  poles,  and  on  the  summits  of  high 
mountains  in  all  latitudes,  snow  remains  through  the  entire  year. 
As  we  approach  the  equator,  the  region  of  perpetual  snow  rises 
higher  and  higher  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In  the  Andes,  under 
the  equator,  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  between  15,000  and 
]  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean ;  in  the  Alps  it  is  only 
10.500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  Norway  it  is  but  3.000  feet  above  the  ocean  level. 

Hail  is  composed  of  layers  of  compact  ice,  arranged  con- 
centrically about  nuclei  of  snow.  Its  formation  is  undoubt- 
edly of  electrical  origin,  and  will  be  again  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  electricity. 

^  Winds. 

250.  Winds  arc  currents  of  air,  moving  with  greater 
or  less  rapidity.  They  are  generally  named  from  the  quarter 
whence  they  blow ;  thus  a  wind  that  blows  from  the  cast 
is  called  an  east  wind,  and  so  for  other  winds.  Winds  are 
sometimes  named  from  some  local  peculiarity.  Thus  we 
have  trade  windsj  monsoons^  siroccos^  and  the  like.  The 
prevailing  directions  of  the  wind  are  different  in  different 
countries,  for  reasons  that  will  be  explsdned  hereafter. 

Causes  of  Winds. 

251.  Winds  are  caused  by  variations  of  temperature  in 
the  atmosphere;   these  variations  produce  expansions  and 

DescrlbA  a  snow  flake.    VHiai  lava  poverM  ths  ,fixn  of  tnoto  f   What  Is  Hall  ? 
(260.)  What  are  Winds?   Hownamodf    (961.)  Whataretlwoaiuceofwindat 


^Sbntraetions,  thus  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos- 
phere, causing  currenta.  These  currents  are  winds.  For 
example,  if  the  air  is  more  heated  over  one  country  thati 
over  the  neighboring  countries,  it  dilates  and  rises,  its  place 
being  supplied  by  the  colder  air  which  flows  in  from  the 
surrounding  regions.  The  surplus  qf  air  thus  brought  in 
flows  over  at  the  top  of  the  ascending  column.  Hence 
there  is  a  current  near  the  earth  in  one  direction,  whilst  at 
a  higher  elevation  there  is  a  current  flowing  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

Hegnlar,  Periodio,  and  Tariable  Winds. 

25S.  Winds  arc  divided  into  three  classes:  Regulab 
Winds,  Periodic  Winds,  and  Variable  Winds. 

1.  Begular  winds — ^Regular  winds  are  those  which  blow 
throughout  the  year  in  the  same  direction.  They  occur  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  equator,  extending  on  each  side 
about  30  degrees.  From  their  advantage  to  commerce  they 
are  called  trade  winds.  On  the  north  side  of  the  equator 
they  blow  from  the  north-east,  on  the  south  side  they  blow 
from  the  south-east. 

The  trade  winds  arise  from  currents  of  air  flowing  from 
the  polar  regions  towards  the  equator ;  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  about  its  axis  being  greater  as  we  approach  the 
equator,  these  winds  lag  behind  as  it  were,  and  become  in- 
clined to  the  westward,  giving  north-east  winds  on  the  north- 
side,  and  south-east  ones  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator. 

2.  Periodic  winds. — ^Periodic  winds  are  those  which  at 
regular  intervals  of  time  blow  from  opposite  directions. 
Such  are  the  monsoons  that  prevail  in  the  Indian  ocean. 


(••6?.)  How  are  winds  divided?  What  are  regnlar  winds?  Where  do  they 
occur  ?  What  are  they  called  ?  What  is  their  direction  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator?  On  the  south  side?  Explain  the  cansea  of  the  trade  winds?  What  are 
periodic  winds? 

•J 
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blowing  one  hsit  of  the  year  from  north-east  to  sotith^wes^ 
and  the  other  half  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  the  son 
is  on  the  north  of  the  equator,  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Asiatic  continent  is  warmer  th^n  the  southern  part  of  Africa, 
and  the  winds  blow  from  south-west  to  north-east;  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  equator,  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  . 

3.  Variable  winds. — ^Variable  winds  are  those  which  blow 
sometimes  in  one  direction  and  sometimes  in  another,  with- 
out any  apparent  law  of  change.  The  further  we  recede 
from  the  equatorial  regions,  the  more  variable  are  the  wiads 
in  their  character. 

Tlie  Simoon— The  Sivoooo. 

953.  The  Simoon  is  a  hot  wind  that  blows  from  the 
deserts  of  Africa.  It  is  felt  in  the  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  African  continent.  During  its  preva- 
lence the  thermometer  often  rises  to  120°  P.  In  the  desert 
this  wind  becomes  suffocating  from  its  heat  and  dryness. 
Travellers  exposed  to  it  eover  their  fiices  with  thick  cloths, 
and  their  camels  turn  their  backs  to  escape  its  injurious 
effects. 

The  Smocco  is  a  hot  wind  that  sometimes  is  felt  m  Italy. 
When  it  blows,  people  remain  in  their  houses,  taking  care  to' 
close  every  door  and  window.  Some  suppose  this  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  simoon  fromi  the  African  desert,  others 
think  that  it  has  its  origin  in  Sicily. 

Velocity  of  Winds. 

'    9Mm.  The  velocity  of  winds   is  very  variable.     The 
velocity  is  measured  by  instruments  called  anemometers. 

Ezplala  tbe  eanse  of  the  monsoons.  What  are  rariable  winds?  When  are  they 
most  variable r  (389.)  What  is  the  Simoon?  Explain.  What  is  the  Siroooo? 
EzplaiB.    (  2S4.)  What  is  an  anemometer  f 
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T&ei(e  ooifmst  of  a  speded  of  urindmill  ftttaohed  to  a  train  of 
wheel-work)  by  means  of  wlilch  the  number  of  revolutions 
per  minute  can  be  registered*  From  the  number  of  revolu 
lions  the  velocity  can  be  computed. 

The  velocity  of  the  gentlest  breeze,  or  zephyr,  is  not  more  than 
one  mile  per  hour  ]  a  moderate  wind  travels  at  the  rate  of  41  to  5 
miles  per  hour,  a  brisk  Wind  20  miles  per  hour,  a  tempest  40  to  50 
iniies  per  hour,  and  a  hurricane  from  90  to  100  miles  per  hour* 


Z.  —  SOURCES  or  HEAT  AND  COLO. 

Souxoes  of  Beat. 

9S5.  The  prindpal  sources  of  heat,  are :  ths  eun^  dec* 
tricity^  chemical  combination  and  combustion^  pressure  and 
percussion^  and  friction. 

1.  The  sun. — The  sun  is  the  most  abundant  source  of 
heath  We  are  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  heat  in  the  sun's 
rays. 

It  has  been  computed  that  the  heat  received  from  the  sun  by  tbe 
earth  in  a' year  is  sufficient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  extending  over  the 
entire  globOj  and  100  feet  in  thickness.  Yet  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun,  and  its  comparatively  small  size, 
it  can  receive  only  the  minutest  portion  of  the  heat  which  the  sun 
radiates  in  all  directibns. 

2.  Eleetridty. — ^The  subject  of  heat  due  to  electridty  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  of  Electricity. 

3.  Chemical  combination  and  combustion. — Chemical 
combinations  are  generally  accompanied  by  a  disengagement 
of  heat.    When  tiiey  take  place  slowly,  the  heat  is  inappre- 

Deseribe  it  What  ar6  tTie  vdoeitUt  t^aotiM  of  the  iDindtt  (S85.)  What  are 
the  prliicipal  sonrces  of  heat?  What  Is  the  most  abnudaiit  sonree  ?  What  it  ihs 
amcuratfhsai  received  hy  the  earth  JirotH  tke  nuk  in  a  fear  t  Xi^plalB  chetnleal 
eoaihliiattoii  m  a  Moroe  of  bMt. 
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dable,  but  when  they  take  place  rapidly,  there  is  often 
produced  an  intense  heat,  and  sometimes  a  development  of 
light. 

Combustion  is  one  form  of  chemical  combination.  The  forms  of 
oombastion  exhibited  in  our  fire-places  and  our  lamps,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  wood  and  oil  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  air.  The  products  of  such  forms  of  combuntion  are  watery 
vapor,  carbonic  -acid,  with  gases  and  volatile  products  that  appear 
under  the  form  of  smoke.  Combustion  is  a  decomposition  of  certain 
substances,  accompanied  by  a  composition  of  new  products.  In  this 
change,  no  element  is  lost,  simply  a  change  of  form  takes  place. 

The  flame  produced  in  combustion,  is  a  mixture  of  gaseous  and 
volatile  matters,  heated  red  hot  by  the  heat  disengaged  in  the  process 
of  combustion. 

The  process  of  respiration  is  a  species  of  slow  cbmbustion.  in  which 
the  carbon  and  other  matter  of  the  blood  unites  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air.  >  This  species  of  combustion  gives  rise  to  the  heat  of  the 
body  of  men  and  animals.     This  heat  is  called  animal  keat. 

Fermentation  is  a  chemical  process  that  gives  rise  to  heat. 

4.  Pressure  and  percussion, — ^Whenever  a  body  is  com- 
pressed so  as  to  reduce  its  volume,  heat  is  developed.  The 
greater  the  compression,  the  greater  the  amount  of  heat 
developed.  If  gas  be  suddenly  and  violently  compressed, 
the  heat  generated  is  sufficient  to  set  fire  to  inflammable 
bodies.  This  subject  was  referred  to  in  the  article  on  Com- 
pressibility, in  which  the  instrument  used  for  inflaming 
tinder  is  figured.     (See  Fig.  4.) 

Percussion  is  a  source  of  heat.  If  a  body,  like  a  piece  of 
metal,  for  example,  be  hammered,  it  soon  becomes  hot.  It 
is  percussion  that  causes  the  heat  when  a  flint  is  struck 
against  a  piece  of  steel.  In  this  case  there  is  a  piece  of  the 
steel  detached  and  rendered  red  hot  by  the  collision. 

JErplain  ths  phmnmwia  qfeomhwtUon,  What  UflafM  9  What  it  reapimfkm  9 
What  kind  of  heat  camea  from  rupiraHont  What  U  fermentation  t  Explain 
oompresfiioo  m  s  souroe  of  bflat  lUostnta.  EzpUin  percoyion  os  %  cause  of 
boat 
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5.  JPHetiofu — ^Friction  is  the  resistance  which  one  body 
offers  to  another  when  they -are  rubbed  together.  This 
resistance  is  accompanied  with  a  great  development  of  heat. 
In  many  cases,  the  friction  is  so  great  that  the  rubbing 
bodies  are  set  on  fire.  In  this  way  many  savage  tribes  pro- 
cure fire.  Pieces  of  ice  when  rubbed  together,  generate 
heat  enough  to  melt  them.  In  machinery,  the  friction  on 
axles  often  sets  them  on  fire,  especially  when  lubrication  has 
been  neglected. 

Sonroes  of  Oold. 

256.  The  principal  sources  of  cold  are :  fusion^  vaporiz" 
ation^  expansion  ofgaseSy  and  radiation  of  heat 

1.  Fusion, — ^When  a  body  melts,  it  absorbs  heat  from 
the  surrounding  bodies,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  melted 
body. 

2.  Vaporizationr^When  a  liquid  passes  to  a  state  of 
vapor,  it  absorbs  heat,  which  becomes  latent  in  the  vapor. 
Both  of  these  causes  of  cold  have  been  considered  already. 

3.  JEkxy>an8ion  of  gases. — ^When  a  gas  is  compressed,  it 
gives  out  heat,  and  .conversely,  when  it  expands  it  absorbs 
heat.  This  heat,  it  is,  that  acts  to  keep  the  particles  asunder, 
and  the  further  apart  the  particles  are  kept,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  required. 

Heat  is  the  repulsive  force  that  keeps  a  body  in  a  gaseous  state  at 
all,  or  oven  in  a  liquid  state. 

If  air  be  compressed  in  a  condenser  and  then  allowed  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere,  a  slight  cloud  will  be  formed  ;  this  is  due  to  the 
cold  generated  by  the  expanding  air,  which  condenses  the  vapor  in  the 
air.  This  experiment  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  clouds  are 
formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Explain  Mctlon  as  a  source  of  heat  (256.)  What  are  tlie  principal  sources  of 
cold?  Explain  ftision  as  a  source  of  cold?  Vaporization.  Expanrion  of  gases.  iS»- 
plain  the  formaUon  qf  a  cloud  when  compreeeed  air  eatpande. 
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4.  Madiaitum. — ^Radiation  produces  cold,  l)ecaiiro  radia- 
tion is  nothing  else  than  giving  offbeat. 

The  earth,  and  all  bodies  on  its  surface,  are  continually  radiating 
heat.  This  is  compensated  during  the  day  by  the  heat  received 
from  the  sun;  in  fact,  the  amount  received  is  greater  than  that 
given  off.  Bat  at  night  the  reverse  holds  true,  and  a  greater  amount 
is  radiated  than  is  received.  This  cooling  of  the  earth's  surface  is, 
as  has  been  stated,  the  cause  of  dew  aM  frost. 

It  is  often  said  that  it  freezes  harder  when  the  moon  shines  than 
when  it  is  concealed  by  clouds.  This  is  the  case,  but  the  moon  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  freezing.  The  true  explanatibn  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  this :  When  the  moon  shines,  it  is  generally  cloudless, 
and  the  radiation  goes  on  more  rapidly,  and  of  course  a  greater  degree 
of  cold  is  produced.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  moon  is  obscured,  it 
n  generally  doady  y  now  the  clouds  are  good  radiators  of  heat,  and 
the  heat  that  they  send  back  to  the  earth  is  nearly  or  quite  enough 
to  compensate  for  that  radiated  from  the  earth ;.  hence  the  process 
of  freezing  is  either  retarded  or  entirely  prevented. 

Plants  are  good  radiators,  hence  they  are  more  likely  to.be  affected 
by  frost  than  other  objects.  To  protect  them  from  frost,  we  cover 
them  with  mats,  which  prevent  radiation,  or  rather  radiate  back  the 
heat  ths^t  the  plants  throw  off. 

Explain  ndUtioii  as  a  cause  of  cold.  lUutiraU.  What  tgM  ha%  the  moon  oti 
frtoidngr  W7^ 4$ 4* eoldor  tohon tho moon  tMne9  ^an  tohon  ehudif  t  Wkffor^ 
platU9Ukelftob6<tfiie$edbp^v9tr  Mow  are  they  protecUdf 


CHAPTER  VL 

OPTICS. 
I.  —  GBNBBAL      P  R  I  N  C  I  P  t  B  ■• 

Dcffinitlon  of  Optici. 

9S7.  Optics  is  that  branch  of  Physics  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  light. 

Definition  of  Light. 

S58.  Light  is  that  physical  agent  which,  acting  upon 
the  eye,  prpduces  the  sensation  of  sight. 

Two  TfaMiiM  of  Light 

3S9.  Two  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  phenomena  of  light:  the  Emission  Theory^  and  the 
Wave  Theory. 

According  to  the  emission  theory,  light  consists  of  in« 
finitely  small  particles  of  matter,  shot  forth  from  luminous 
bodies  with  immense  velocity,  which,  falling  upon  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  produce  the  sensation  of  sight.  This  is  the 
theory  of  Newton  and  Laplace. 

According  to  the  wave  theory,  light  consists  of  loaveSj 
or  vibrations^  transmitted  through  an  impalpable  medium 

(257.)  Thht  is  Optlos?  ( 258)  What  is  Light?  (259.)  What  two  theories 
of  light  hi^re  been  adTancodf  Explain  the  emisBion  tiieorj.  Bzplaiit  the  ware 
theoiy. 
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of  almost  perfect  elasticity,  called  ether.  This  medium 
pervades  all  space,  and  penetrating  all  bodies,  exists  in  the 
interspaces  between  their  molecules.  Luminous  bodies  im- 
part a  motion  of  vibration  to  this  ether,  which  is  transmitted 
through  it  in  the  same  way  that  soimd  is  transmitted 
through  the  atmosphere,  and  reaching  the  eye,  it  produces 
the  sensation  of  sight,  just  as  sound  falling  upon  the  ear 
produces  the  sensation  of  hearing.  This  is  the  theory  of 
HuYGHENs,  Fbesnel,  Youkg,  Malus,  and  many  others,  and 
is  the  one  now  adopted  by  almost  all  physicists. 

The  vibratioDS.  or  waves,  which  constitute  light,  are  faer  more 
rapid  and  much  shorter  than  those  which  constitute  sound,  but  the 
analogy  between  the  two  is  extremely  close.  In  both  the  intensity 
depends  upon  the  excursions  of  Che  molecules.  In  sound,  the  pitch 
depends  upon  the  frequency  of  the  waves,  whilst  in  light,  colors 
depend  upon  the  same  condition,  red  corresponding  to  grave,  and 
violet  to  acute  sounds.   •  This  will  be  further  considered  hereafter. 

Souxoes  of  Light. 

960.  Bodies  which  emit  or  give  out  light,  are  called 
luminous  bodies.  The  different  sources  of  light  are  the  sun^ 
the  stars^  heat^  chemical  combinations^  phosphorescence^ 
and  electricity^  if  indeed  the  latter  are  not  modifications 
of  a  common  principle. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  light  emitted  by  the  sun 
and  the  stars.  We  do  know,  however,  that  bodies  when  heated 
become  luminous,  and  their  luminosity  becomes  greater  as  their 
temperature  is  raised.  Thus,  coal  when  heated  becomes  luminous 
cmiting  a  glow ;  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  metals. 

Artificial  light,  like  that  of  candles,  lamps,  gas  lights,  &c.,  is  due 
to  the  combustion  of  substances  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen, 

How  do  light  Hbraiiofu  compare  roith  wwnd  vibraHona  t  Whnt  analogiea  exist 
heUoeen  light  and  sound  t  ( 260.)  What  aro  luminous  bodies?  What  are  aome  of 
.  the  sources  of  liglit  ?  What  do  we  know  of  the  cattsea  qf  natural  light  t  Of  artificial 
light  t 
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which,  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  produce  a  degree  of 
heat  80  great  that  the  burning  bodies  become  luminous. 

Phosphoeescence  is  a  pale  light,  given  out  by  certain 
substances  in  darkness,  without  any  manifestation  of  heat. 
Phosphorescence  is  observed  in  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  in  some  minerals.  Certain  insects  also  have 
the  power  of  emitting  a  phosphorescent  light ;  thus  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean  in  many  parts  of  the  world  is  covered  with 
an  infinity  of  small  animals,  which  become  phosphorescent 
during  th«  night,  especially  when  disturbed.  Certain  min- 
erals  become  phosphorescent  when  exposed  for  a  long  time 
to  the  solar  rays,  such  as  the  diamond,  white  marble,  fluor 
spar,  &c. 

The  cause  of  phosphorescence  is  not  known,  but  in  many  cases  it 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  electrical  excitement. 

Electricity,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  a  source  of  light 
so  intense,  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  sun. 

Media.— Opaque  and  Transparent  Bodies. 

261.  A  Medium  is  anything  that  transmits  light ;  thus, 
free  space,  air,  water,  and  glass^  are  media. 

Media  owe  their  property  of  transmitting  light  to  the  ether  which 
pervades  them.  Tliis  ether  exists  in  the  spaces  between  the  par- 
ticles of  all  bodies,  but  not  always  in  such  a  state  as  to  permit  the 
transmission  of  light. 

A  Transparent  Body  is  one  which  permits  light  to  pass 
through  it  freely,  as  glass,  diamonds,  rock-crystal,  and 
water. 

When  bodies  permit  light  to  pass  through  them,  but  not 
in  such  quantity  as  to  allow  objects  to  be  seen  through  them. 

What  is  Phosphorescence?    ninstrate.     What  ie  its  cause t    (261.)  What  is  a 
Medium?     Examples.     7b  what  is  ih4 .transnUssian  ttfUgM  fhrovgh a nudium.^ 
du4 1    What  is  a  Traospareat  Body  ? 
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thejr  are  called  translucent.    Thus,  scraped  horn,  ground 
glass,  oiled  paper,  and  thin  porcelain  are  translucent. 

An  Opaque  Body  is  one  that  does  not  permit  light  to 
pass  through  it.  Thus,  iron,  wood,  and  granite  are  opaque 
bodies. 

Absorption  of  Ught 

S69.  No  body  is  perfectly  transparent;  all  intercept  or 
absorb  more  or  less  light,  but  some  absorb  much  more  than 
others.  If  light  is  transmitted  through  great  thicknesses  of 
media  which  in  thin  layers  are  transparent,  a  quantity  of 
light  is  absorbed,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  transmitted 
light  is  not  of  sufficient  intensity  to  produce  the  sensation 
of  sight. 

The  atmosphere  seems  perfectly  transparent,  but  it  is  a  known 
fact  that  much  of  the  light  of  the  sun  is  absorbed  in  reaching  the 
earth,  as  is  shown  by  the  greater  brilliancy  of  the  stars  in  the  higher 
regions,  as  on  mountain  tops.  In  the  high  regions  of  the  atmosphere, 
objects  are  more  clearly  seen  than  nearer  the  earth ;  indeed  so  grea^ 
is  the  clearness  of  vision  in  these  regions,  that  it  becomes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  judge  of  distances.  Opaque  bodies  absorb  all  of  the  light 
falling  upon  them  which  is  not  reflected. 

The  physical  cause  of  absorption  of  light  by  bodies  is  some 
peculiarity  of  molecular  constitution,  which  breaks  up  and 
neutralizes  the  waves  of  light  that  enter  them. 

Rays  of  Light— Pencils.- Beams. 

963.  A  Bay  of  Light  is  a  line  along  which  light  is 
propagated. 

According  to  the  wave-theory ^  a  ray  is  always  perpendic- 
ular to  the  surface  of  an  advancing  wave. 

When  the  ether  is  uniformly  distributed  throughout  a  medium, 

A  Tnuislaeeiit  Body?  An  OpaqaeBody?  (263.)  Explain  the  phenomenon  of 
absorption.  I^^tet  of  aUnotphsrie  abtorpUonf  Physical  caoae  of  abaocptionf- 
(Sea.)  What  is  a  ray  of  lisht! 
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tiie  waves  of  light  are  concentrio  spherfs,  and  the  rays  of  light  are 
s&raight  lines,  because  a  perpendicular  to  one  ware  front  will  be 
perpendicular  to  all  of  the  successive  stages  of  that  front.  Media,  in 
which  the  ether  is  uniformly  distributed,  are,  with  respect  to  light, 
called  homogeneous.    All  other  media  are  called  heterogeneous. 

When  the  waves  of  light  are  not  concentric  spheres,  the  rays  of 
light  are  cunred.  Such,  for  example,  are  the  rays  of  light  trans- 
mitted through  the  atmosphere. 

A  Pencil  of  Rays  is  a  small  group  of  rays  meeting  in 
a  common  point,  such  as  the  rays  proceeding  from  a  candle 
or  a  lamp. 

When  the  rays  proceed  from  a  common  point,  they  are 
are  said  to  be  divergenL  When  they  proceed  towards  a 
common  point,  they  are  said  to  be  convergent. 

A  Bjbah  of  Rays  is  a  small  group  of  parallel  rays,  such 
as  .enter  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter,  from  a  distant  body,  as 
the  sun 

Velocity  of  Light. 

264.  It  was  shown  by  Rcemeb,  a  Danish  astronomer, 
in  1678,  that  light  occupies  nearly  8^  minutes  in  coming 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  which  gives  a  velocity  of  192,000 
miles  per  second. 

He  ascertained  the  velocity  of  light  by  a  suocesrion  of 
observations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite.  In 
Fig.  156,  S  represents  the  sun,  T,  the  earth,  J^  Jupiter,  and 
e,  Jupiter's  first  satellite.  The  darkened  portion  of  the 
figure  beyond  Jupiter  represents  the  shadow  of  that  planet 
cast  by  the  sun.  It  is  known  by  computation,  that  Jupiter's 
first  satellite  revolves  about  that  planet  once  in  42  hours, 
28  minutes,  and  36  seconds,  and  by  entering  the  shadow  of 
Jupiter,  is  eclipsed  at  each  revolution. 

Whai  is  the  direaUon  of  a  ray  in  a  homog&neous  medium  f  What  i»  a  homoQ&- 
IMOM  rMdi-um  t  A  heUrogeneatis  medium  t  Direction  of  a  ray  in  euch  a  medi- 
<imf  Wh»t  is  a  Pencil  of  Bays?  Example.  Convergent?  Divergent?  What  ia 
a  Beam  of  Bajra?  Exampla.  (S64.)  What  U  the  Telocitj  of  light?  Bj  whom 
determined? 
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RcBMEB  found  that  as  the  earth  moved  from  T,  its  nearest 
position  to  Jupiter,  towards  t,  its  most  remote  position, 
the  interval  between  the  consecutive  eclipses  of  the  satel- 
lite gradually  grew  longer,  whilst  in  moving  from  t  back 
again  to  T,  these  intervals  grew  shorter.  The  total  retarda- 
tion in  passing*  from  T  to  t^  was  found  to  be  nearly  16^ 
minutes,  and  the  total  acceleration  in  the  remaining  half  of 
the  earth's  revolution  was  also  found  to  be  16 J  minutes. 
This  was  accounted  for  by  the  fe,ct  that  the  earth  was  mov- 
ing away  from  Jupiter  in  the  first  case,  and  therefore  the 


Fig.  155. 

light  had  to  travel  further  and  further  at  each  eclipse  to 
reach  the  observer,  whilst  in  the  second  case,  the  reverse 
happened. 

RcBMER  therefore  inferred  that  it  required  16^  minutes  for 
a  ray  of  light  to  traverse  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit, 
or  8J  minutes  for  it  to  pass  over  the  radius  of  that  orbit, 
that  is,  over  a  distance  equal  to  that  of  the  earth  from  the 
sun. 

RdaiER's  deduction  has  been  confirmed  by  observations 
made  on  the  aberration  of  light,  and  also  by  direct  expe 
ment. 


ExpUlii  the  prooess  of  Bobmxb'b  ditcorery.    Hii  dttdnettoo.    Hos  it  b«ea  oo&- 
flrmed? 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  velocity  so  great  as  192,000  miles  per 
second,  a  speed  that  would  carry  a  ray  of  light  around  the  earth 
eight  times  in  a  single  second  of  time.  Some  idea,  however,  may  bo 
had  of  the  velocity  of  light,  from  the  fact  that  it  would  require  more 
than  two  and  a  half  centuries  for  one  of  our  most  rapid  express 
trains  of  cars  to  run  a  distance  over  which  light  passes  in  8i  minutes. 

It  takes  light  more  than  four  hours  to  reach  u^from  Neptune,  the 
most  distant  of  the  planets  of  our  system, -and  it  is  capable  of  proof 
that  light  occupies  more  than  three  years  in  coming  to  us  from  the 
nearest  of  the  fixed  stars.  Now,  if  astronomers  are  right  in  the 
inference  that  the  remotest  stars  visible  in  our  telescopes  are  more 
than  a  thousand  times  as  distant  as  the  nearest  ones,  then  indeed 
must  the  light  that  makes  us  aware  of  their  existence,  have  set  out 
on  its  journey  long  centuries  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era.  These  conclusions  serve  to  show  the  vastncss  of  the  material 
anirerse,  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  our  own  planet. 

\ 

Intensity  of  Light.  —  Photometry.        \ 

965.  The  Intensity  of  Light  is  the  amount  of  disturb- 
ance which  it  imparts  to  the  ether.  It  can  be  shown 
mathematically,  for  light  coming  from  the  same  sources, 
that  the  intensity  varies  inversely  as  tJie  square  of  tJve  dis- 
tance from  its  source,  , 

Hence  we  see  that  light  follows  the  same  law,  with  regard 
to  its  intensity,  that  is  observed  for  gravity  and  sound.  The 
law  of  variation  of  intensity  can  be  verified,  experimentally, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  piiotometer, 

A  Photometer  is  an  instrument  for  comparing  the  inten- 
sities of  different  lights. 

Several  different  instruments  have  been  devised  for  this 
purpose,  one  of  the  simplest  being  that  shown  in  Fig.  166. 

It  consists  of  a  vertical  screen  of  ground  glass,  A^  and  a 
vertical  solid  rod,  J5,  situated  a  short  distance  in'  front  of  it. 

(Hf>€  sofM  iUustraUona  of  the  immense  velocUy  of  light.  (265.)  What  la  tie 
iBteofltty  of  Light?  How  do€s  it  vary  with  the  distance?  What  is  a  Phetomelcr  ? 
Explain  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  15& 

•    12 
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If  two  equal  liglits  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  B^  it 
is  found  that  the  shadows  which  B  casts  upon  A^  are  of  the 
same  tint.    If  one  light  be  placed  at  any  distance,  and  four 


Fig.  15a 

equal  lights  43e  placed  at  twice  the  distance,  the  shadows 
will  be  of  the  same  tint ;  this  is  the  case  showTi  in  the  figure. 
It  wik  require  nine  equal  lights  at  three  times  the  distance, 
sixteen  at  four  times  the  distance,  and  so  on,  to  produce  the 
same  effect.  This  experiment  confii'ms  the  law  of  variation 
of  intensity  according  to  the  inverse  square  of  the  dis- 
tance. 

To  use  the  photometer  to  compare  the  intensities  of  any 
two  lights,  let  tTiem  be  placed,  by  trial,  at  such  distances 
from  JB^  that  the  shadows  cast  on  A  are  of  exactly  the  same 
tint ;  then  will  their  intensities  be  to  each  other  inversely  as 
the  squares  of  their  distances  from  the  rod,  J?. 


How  Is  the  photometer  used? 
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II.  —  REFLECTION      OF      LIGHT.  —  MIRRORS. 

Reflection  of  liight. 

266.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  a  smooth  surface 
which  is  oblique  to  its  course,  the  ray  is  bent  from  its 
primitive  direction,  and  continues  its  course  in  the  original 
medium.  This  bending  of  a  ray  is  called  reflection^  jmd  the 
surface  which  causes  it  is  called  a  reflecting  surface^  or^a 
reflector. 

When  light  falls  upon  a  surface,  one  portion  will,  in  general,  "be 
irregularly  reflected,  a  second  portion  will  be  regularly  reflected 
according  to  fixed  laws,  and  a  third  portion  will  enter  the  body  and 
be  transmitted  or  absorbed.  The  portion  which  is  rcflecled  depends 
upon  the  polish  of  the  surface  and  the  obliquity  of  the  light. 

That  portion  which  is  irregularly  reflected,  is  difi*used  in  all  di- 
rections, and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  phenomena  of  vision.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  diffused  light  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  non- 
luminous  bodies ;  it  is  also  in  consequence  of  this  diffused  portion 
that  bodies  appear  to  have  color.  Bodies  of  all  colors,  black  as  well 
as  while,  are  all  invisible  in  a  dark  room,  and  it  is  only  when  light 
falls  upon  them  and  is  irregularly  reflected,  that  they  become  visible 
and  appear  to  have  color. 

It  is  the  diffused  light  reflected  by  the  clouds,  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  objects  upon  it,  that  illuminates  our  rooms  and  renders  objects 
.  visible  which  do  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

If  we  look  out  from  our  houses  we  see  objects  clearly  by  means  of 
this  diffuse  light,  because  they  receive  much  light,  and  therefore 
reflect  much  ]  but  if  we  look  from  without  into  a  house,  we  see 
objects  with  less  distinctness,  because  they  receive  but  little  light, 
and  therefore  they  reflect  but  little. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  explain  the  laws  of  regular  reflection. 


(  266)  What  is  reflection  of  light  ?  What  is  a  reflector  ?  When  ligM  fnUs  upon 
a  surface^  into  Juno  many  parts  is  it  divided  ?  -Explain  the  action  of  each  pari. 
On  what  does  the  rejlected  portion  depend  f  By  which  do  we  see  lodiee  f  JUit»' 
irate*    Give  examples. 
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Definitions  of  Terms. 


267.    The  ray  that  falls  upon  a  reflecting  surfiice  is  called 
ths  incident  ray  }  thus,  6'i>,  Fig.  157,  is  an  incident  ray. 


The  point  where  the  incident  ray  meets  the  reflecting 
surface,  is  called  the  point  of  incidence  ;  thus,  2>  is  a  point 
of  incidence. 

The  angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  is  called 
the  angle  of  incidence  ^  thus,  CD  A  is  an  angle  of  in- 
cidence. 


(267.)  ^iMtt  is  an  incident  ray?    Example.    The  point  of  incidence  ?    Example. 
The  angle  of  incidence  ?    Example. 
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The  plane  wliich  passes  through  the  incident  ray  and  the 
normal  is  called  the  plane  of  incidence ;  thus,  the  plane 
through  CD  and  DA^  is  a  plane  of  incidence. 

The  ray  driven  off  from  the  reflecting  surface  is  called 
tlie  reflected  ray  ;  thus,  DB  is  a  reflected  ray. 

The  angle  which  the  reflected  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
is  called  the  angle  of  reflection  ;  thus,  BDA  is  an  angle  of 
reflection. 

The  plane  of  the  reflected  ray  and  the  normal  is  called 
the  plane  of  reflection  ;  thus,  the  plane  of  JBD  and  DA  is  a 
plane  of  reflection. 

Iiaws  of  Reflectiozi. 

2i68.  The  following  laws  are  shown  by  theory,  and  con- 
firmed by  experiment : 

1.  The  planes  of  incidence  and  refl^ection  coincide  ;  both 
are  normal  to  the  reflecting  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence. 

2.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  equal ;  this 
is  true  whatever  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Direction  in  which  oljects  axe  seen. 

269.  Whenever  the  rays  of  light  proceed  directly  from 
an  object  to  the  eye,  we  see  the  body  exactly  where  it  is. 
When  by  reflection,  or  any  other  cause,  the  rays  are  bent 
from  their  primitive  direction,  we  no  longer  see  bodies  in 
their  proper  position.  They  appear  to  be  in  the  direction 
from  which  the  ray  enters  the  ey« 

This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  158.  A^  represents  a  body 
from  which  a  ray  of  light,  proceeding  in  the  direction  AB^ 
is  deviated  or  bent  at  J?,*  so  as  to  assume  the  new  direction, 
BC,     The.  eye  receives  the  ray  from  the  direction  BC^ 

The  piano  of  incidence  ?  Example.  The  reflected  ray  ?  Example.  The  angle  of 
reflection?  Example.  The  plane  of  reflection ?  Example.  (268.)  "What  is  the 
flret  Ia\r  of  reflection?  What  is  the  second  law  of  reflection?  (869.)  In  what 
direction  do  objects  appear  to  the  eye  ?    ir.nstrale. 
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and  in  consequence  the  object,  A^  appears  to  be  situated  at 


Fig.  158. 

some  point,  a.    This  piinciple  is  of  importance  in  explaining 
certain  phenomena  produced  by  reflectors  and  lenses. 

Alirronu 

270.  A  MiRROB  is  a  body  with  a  polished  surfece,  em- 
ployed to  form  images  of  objects  presented  to  it. 

The  best  reflecting  surfaces  are  those  of  polished  metals. 
Our  ordinary  looking-glasses  are  composed  of  plates  of 
smooth  glass,  upon  the  back  of  which  is  flistened  a  thin  layer 
of  tin  and  quicksilver. 

This  mixture,  calfed  an  amalgam,  offers  an  excellent  re- 
flecting surface,  iind  it  is  from  it  that  the  principal  reflection 
takes  place.  -  The  glass  serves  to  give  the  proper  smooth- 
ness to  the  amalgam,  as  well  as  to  protect  it  from  injury 
and  tarnish.  There  is,  however,  a  reflection  from  the  outer 
surface  of  the  glass,  giving  rise  to  feeble  images,  which 
renders  such  reflectors  objectionable  for  optical  purposes. 
Hence  it  is,  that  reflectors  for  telescopes,  and  the  like,  are 
generally  made  of  alloys,  or  mixtures  of  hard  metaJs,  which 
admit  of  a  high  polish.     Such  a  mirror  is  called  a  speculum. 

Mirrors  are  of  tw^kind?,  plane  and  curved. 

Plane  MirrorB. 

271.  A  Plane  Mi^rob  is  one  in  which  the  reflecting 
surfiice  is  plane. 

(270.)  Wbat  is  a  Mirror?  What  are  the  best  reflecting  snrfaces?  What  are 
looking-glasses?  Explain  their  construction?  What  is  a  specnlam?  How  many 
kinds  of  mirrors  are  there  ?    What  are  they  ?    (871.)  What  is  a  Plane  ^irror  ? 
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271^ 


We  have  an  example  of  plane  mirrors  in  the  ordinary 
looking-glasses  of  our  houses.  The  surface  of  still  water? 
which  reflects  surrounding  objects,  also  the  surface  of  quick- 
silver, when  at  rest,  are  additional  examples.  The  latter  is 
often  used  with  the  sextant  in  measuring  the  altitudes  of 
the  stars;  it  is. also  used  in  adjusting  astronomical  instru- 
ments. 

Images  formed  by  Plane  Reflectors. 

ft79.  An  Image  of  an  object  is  a  picture  or  representa- 
tion of  that  object,  formed  by  a  reflector,  or  by  a  lens. 


Fig.  169. 


The  manner  of  forming  images  by  plane   reflectors  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  159.     A  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  a 

.Give  examples.    (273  )  What  is  an  Image  of  an  object?    Explain  the  manner  of 
forming  the  im^gc  of  a  point. 
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candle,  is  reflected  so  as  t%  reach  the  eye.  Because  vae 
angles  of-iiicidence  and  reflection  are  equal  (Art.  268),  each 
ray  will  have  the  same  inclination  to  the  mirror  after  reflec- 
tion that  it  had  before  incidence.  TIence  the  reflected  rays, 
on  being  produced  back,  will  meet  at  a  point  as  flir  behind 
the  reflector  as  the  point  of  the  candle  is  in  front  of  it.  Now, 
because  the  eye  sees  objects  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  rays  come  to  it  (Art.  269),  the  point  appears  to  be  as 
far  behind  the  mirror  as  it  really  is  in  front  of  it.  The 
representation  of  the  point,  seen  in  the  glass,  is  its  image. 

What  has  been  said  of  a  single  point  is  true  of  all  points. 
Hence,  if  we  suppose  pencils  of  rays  to  proceed  from  every 
point  of  an  object,  as  shown  in  Fig.  160,  each  point  will 


Fig.  160. 


Explain  the  manner  of  forming  the  image  of  an  object. 
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have  its  own  image  as  far  belind  the  mirror  as  the  point  is 
in  front  of  it.  The  assemblage  of  these  images  of  points 
makes  up  the  image  of  the  object. 

Nature  of  the  Images  formed. 

273.  It  will  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  Fig.  160,  that 
the  image  of  the  child's  right  hand  is  on  the  left  of  the 
image  in  the  glass,  and  that  the  image  of  the  child's  left  foot 
is  on  the  right  of  the  image  in  the  glass,  that  is,  the  image 
is  reversed  laterally.  This  comes  from  the  feet,  that  the 
image  of  each  point  is  as  far  behind  the  mirror  as  the  point 
is  in  front.  Hence  we  say,  that  the  object  and  the  iniccge 
are  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  the  mirror. 

We  see  also  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  image  is 
erect^  and  equal  in  size  with  the  object. 

The  rays  that  reach  *the  eye  appear  to  come  from  an 
image  which  does  not  in  reality  exist.  The  image  is  only 
apparent.    Such  images  are  called  virtual, 

A  Virtual  Image  is  an  image  which  appears  to  exist, 
and  which  would  be  found  by  producing  the  deviated  pencils 
of  rays  backwards,  till  they  meet  in  points. 

lyiultiple  Images  from  Looking-glasses. 

374.  Metallic  mirrors,  or  specula^  as  they  are  called,  having  but 
one  reflecting  surface,  form  but  a  single  image.  Glass  mirrors  have 
two  reflecting  surfaces,  the  front  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the  me- 
tallic surface  at  the  back  of  the  glass.  An  image  is  formed  by  each 
of  these  surfaces,  but  that  formed  by  the  latter  is  the  more  striking, 
because  the  first  surface  reflects  only  a  small  portion  of  the  light. 

This  formation  of  two  images  by  glass  mirrors  renders  them  unfit 
for  many  optical  purposes.  The  double  image,  formed  by  placing  a 
point  against  the  glass,  enables  us  to  judge  of  the  thickness  of  the 
glass. 

,  (273.)  Iloware  the  object  and  its  image  by  a  plane  reflector  situated?  Is  the 
Image  real  or  apparent?  Why  ?  What  is  a  Virtual  Image?  (  274.)  Why  do  glan 
mirronform  two  images?  What  is  the  objection  to  thU  duplicaUon  f  Sow  do  w 
jvdge  ttfihe  GUdcntss  of  glass  t 
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•   I  seen  t^^^  S^^^}  notwithstanding  its  traEs- 
#/X     "'*'  ^""r^ijfeaou^b  ^  ^^'^"^  ^"  image.     The  same  is  the 
«,/ri»r r, /v/f«y^  '»/ l^jfes,  of  which  wa.ter  forms  a  com 
^  With  other  transfix 
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spienoaa  exawplf- 


Fig.  161. 

Fig.  161  represents  the  phenomenon  of  reflection  from  the  surface 
of  still  water.  It  shows  how  the  reflected  rays  produce  images  of 
objects  above  the  water,  which  are  symmetrically  disposed  with 
respect  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  case  is  entirely  Ihe  same 
as  though  tiie  images  had  been  formed  by  a  horizontal  looking-glass. 

Curved  Mirrors. 

2T6.  A  CuHVED  Mirror  is  one  in  which  the  reflecting 
surface  is  curved.  The  most  important  class  of  cuiTed 
niirrors,  is  that  in  which  the  reflecting  surface  is  a  portion 


(  275.)  Do  transpnrsnt  bodies  r^eci  light  f    Explain  Me  reflection  fi'om  water^^ 
( 876.)  What  is  a  Curved  Minor  ? 
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of  a  sphere.  When  the  reflection  takes  place  from  the 
hollow  or  concave  side,  the  mirror  is  called  co7icave  /  when 
the  reflection  takes  place  from  the  outer  or  convex  side,  the 
mirror  is  called  convex. 

Concave  Mirron. 

277.  A  Concave  Mirror  is  one  in  which  the  reflection 
takes  place  from  the  concave  side  of  a  cm'ved  surface. 

We  shall  consider  the  case  in  which  the  reflecting  surface 
is  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  cut  off  by  a  plane. 

The  following  definitions  apply  equally  to  concave  and 
convex  mirrors : 

The  middle  point  of  the  mirror  is  called  its  vertex.  The 
centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  mirror  forms  »a  part,  is 
called  the  optical  centre.  The  mdelinite  straight  line 
through  the  optical  centre  and  the  vertex,  is  called  the 
principal  axis^  or  sometunes  simply  ilie  axis.  Any  plane 
section  through  the  axis  is  called  a  pri?icipal  section. 

Thus,  JfiV,  Fig.  162,  represents  a  principal  section  of  a 
concave  mirror,  A  is  its  vertex,  C  its  optical  centre,  and 
AX  is  its  principal  axis. 


Fig.  162. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  practice  the  surface  of  a  curved  mirror 
is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

Concave?  Convex?  (277)  What  is  a  Concave  Mirror?  What  Is  thevertoxf 
T)ie  optical  centre  ?    The  principal  axis  ?    A  principal  section  ?    Illustrate. 
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Principal  Focus  of  a  Concave  Mirror. 

278.  A  Focus  is  a  point  in  which  deviated  rays  meet. 
If  the  incident  rays  are  parallel  to  the  axis,  the  focus  is  call- 
ed the  Principal  Focus. 

In  Fig.  162,  /SJand  5f,  are  two  rays  parallel  to  the  axis. 
(7/ and  Ci  are  normals  at  the  points  of  incidence,  Zand  i. 
IF  and  iF  are  reflected  rays,  making  the  angles  of  reflec- 
tion equal  to  the  angles  of  incidence.  When  the  mirror  is 
small,  compared  with  the  whole  sphere,  all  other  rays  parallel 
to  the  axis  are  reflected  to  the  same  point,  F.  Hence,  from 
the  definition,  F  is  the  principal  focus.  It  can  be  sho^vn 
that  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  axis,  and  midway  between 
the  vertex  and  optical  centre.  We  shall  always  designate 
the  principal  focus  by  the  letter  F, 


Fig.  163. 


(278.)  What  is  a  Focus?    The  Principal  Focus?    Illustrate. 
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Fig.  163  shows  the  manner  of  determining  the  principal  focus  by 
experiment,  making  use  of  a  beam  of  light  coming  from  the  sun. 
In  this  form  the  concavo  reflector  may  be  used  to  collect  the  rays  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  great  amount  of  heat. 

Coi\|ugate  FocL       >\^ 

279.  If  the  rays  of  light  emanate  from  some  point  of 
the  axis  not  infinitely  distant  from  the  mirror,  they  will  be 
brought  to  a  focus  at  some  point  of  the  axis,  generally 


Fig.  164 

different  from  F.  Thus,  in  Fig.  164,  the  pencil  of  rays, 
coming  from  the  point  B^  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  ft,  be- 
tween F  and  C.  Had  the  rays  emanated  from  ft,  they 
would  have  been  brought  to  a  focus  at  B,  These  points 
are  so  related  as  to  receive  the  name  of  conjugate  fod. 
Hence  we  have  the  following  definition  : 

Conjugate  Foci  are  any  two  points  so  related  that  a 
pencil  of  light,  emanating  from  either  one,  is  brought  to  a 
focus  at  the  other. 

That  one  from  which  the  light  actually  proceeds  is  called 
the  radiant;  thus,  in  Fig.  164,  B  is  the  radiant. 


E^yjiUiin  lft«   manner  of  determining  the  principal  Jbeue  hy  easperimen^ 
(279.)  What  ore  ConjDgat©  Foci ?    The  radiant? 
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The  foUo^ving  are  some  properties  of  conjugate  foci  of 
concave  mirrors : 

If  the  radiant  is  on  the  axis  and  at  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  mirror,  the  rays  will  be  parallel,  and  the  corre- 
sponding focus  is  at  i^  the  principal  focus.    (See  Fig.  162.) 

If  the  radiant  approaches  the  minor,  the  focus  recedes 
from  it. 

If  the  radiant  is  beyond  the  optical  centre,  (7,  the  focus 
is  .between  J^and  (7. 

If  the  radiant  is  at  (7,  the  focus  is  at  C  also. 

If  the  radiant  is  between  G  and  F^  the  focus  is  beyond  C, 
in  the  direction  CX. 

If  the  radiant  is  at  F^  the  focus  is  at  an  infinite  distance, 
that  is,  the  reflected  rays  are  parallel. 


Fig.  165. 

If  the  radiant  is  between  F  and  -4,  as  shown  in  Fig.  165, 
the  rays  are  reflected  so  as  to  diverge,  and  on  being  pro- 
duced backwards,  meet  at  jt>.  In  this  case  the  focus  is 
behind  the  mirror,  and  is  said  to  be  virtual  (Al't.  273). 

Kthe  radiant  is  not  on  the  axis,  the  pencil  of  rays  is  ob- 
lique, but  it  is  still  brought  to  a  focus^  and  if  not  far  distant 
from  the  axis,  the  radiant  and  focus  enjoy  properties  entirely 
analogous  to  those  just  explained. 

If  the'radiant  Is  at  an  infinite  distance,  where  is  the  conjugate  foens?  If  the  radi- 
ant approaches  the  mirror,  how  does  the  focus  move  ?  Where  do  they  meet  ?  If  the 
^adiaat  it  at  the  principal  focus,  where  is  the  conjugate  focus?  When  is  the  foeos 
■virtaal  ?    Bzplain  the  law  of  an  oblique  pencil  of  rays. 
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Formation  of  Images  by  Concave  Reflectors. 

2S0.  If  an  object  be  placed  iu  fi-ont  of  a  concave  mirror, 
a  pencil  of  rays  will  proceed  from  each  point  of  the  object, 
and  after  reflection  will  be  brought  to  a  focus  either  real  or 
virtual.  The  collection  of  foci  thus  formed,  make  up  an 
image  of  tJie  object. 

Real  Images. 

281.  If  the  object  is  further  from  the  mirror  than  the 
principal  focus,  the  image  will  be  inverted,  and  reaL^ 
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Fig.  1G6. 

Fig.  166  represents  an  inverted  image  formed  by  a  con- 
cave reflector.  That  the  image  is  real,  may  be  shown  by 
throwing  it  upon  a  screen  or  a  sheet  of  paper. 


(280.)  How  l8  an  image  of  an  object  formed?    (281.)  When  ia  the  Image  real 
and  inverted? 
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Fig.  167  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  forming  a  real 
image  by  means  of  a  concave  mirror.  In  this  case  the  image 
of  a  distant  church  la  formed  and  thrown  upon  a  sheet  of 
paper ;  the  image  is  a  perfect  picture,  not  only  in  outline 
but  in  color ;  its  only  defect  is  that  it  is  inveited. 


Fig  167. 


When  the  object  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  mirror 
than  the  optical  centre,  the  image  is  less  than  the  object ; 
when  the  object  is  between  the  optical  centre  and  the  prin- 
cipal focus,  the  image  is  greater  than  the  object.  In  this 
case  the  reflector  may  be  used  as  a  magnifier. 


Explain  the  course  of  the  rays  In  forming  an  image.    When  is  the  Image  smaller 
than  the  object?    When  larger? 
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Virtual  Images. 

282.  When  the  object 
is  between  the  principal  fo- 
cus and  the  mirror,  the  im- 
age is  virtual  and  erect,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  168.  Further- 
more,  it  is  larger  than  the 
object,  or  magnified. 

Fig.  169  shows  the  course 
of  the  rays  in  forming  a  vir- 
tual and  erect  image.  The 
face  is  between  the  principal 
foeus,  JFl  and  the  miiTor. 
The  pencils,  of  rays  from  a 
and  b  are  reflected  so  as  to 
diverge  from  the  virtual  foci,  A  and  B.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  the  image  is  larger  than  the  object. 


Fig.  168. 


Fig.  169. 


(282.)  When  is  the  image  Tirtual?    Explain  the  coarse  of  the  rays  in  forming  a 
Yiltual  image.  . 
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Fonnation  of  Images  by  Ooxxweas,  Reflecton. 

li8S«  In  convex  reflectors  the  reflection  takes  place,  from 
the  outer  or  convex  surface. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  concave  mirrors,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  how  images  are  formed  by  convex  reflectors.     The 


Fig.  170. 


images  formed  in  this  case  are  always  virtual,  always  erect, 
and  always  smaller  than  the  object,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  171  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  the  formation  of 

(  283  )  Do  convex  reflectors  form  erect  or  inverted  Images?    Are  they  mAgnifled 
•r  diminished  ?    Explain  the  conrse  of  the  rays  in  this  reflector. 
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fin  image  by  means  of  a  convex  mirror.  After  what  has 
been  said  in  the  preceding  article,  this  figure  needs  no 
explanation. 


III.  —  REFRACTION      OF      LIGHT 

Refraction. 


—  L  E  N  S  E  EPf^ 


2§4.  Refraction  is  the  deviation  or  bending  which  a 
ray  of  light  undergoes  in  passing  fi'om  one  medium  into 
another. 

When  a  luminous  ray  £ills  obliquely  upon  the  surface 
which  separates  two  transparent  media,  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  as  has  been  stated  (Art.  266).  The  first  part  is 
diffusely  reflected,  the  second  is  regularly  reflected,  and  the 
third  part  enters  the  second  medium,  changing  its  direction. 

The  cause  of  this  change  of  di- 
rection is  a  change  in  the  elasticity 
and  density  of  the  ether  in  passing 
from  one  medium  into  the  other, 
which  causes  a  change  in  the  ve- 
locity of  the  ray.  Thus  the  dens- 
ity and  elasticity  of  ether  in  wa- 
ter are  different  from  what  they 
are  in  the  atmosphere^  so  that  light 
travels   considerably  faster  in  the 

latter  medium  than  in  the  former.  This  causes  the  ray,  on  passing 
from  air  into  water  to  bend  towards  the  normal  at  the  point  of 
incidence,  as  shown  in  Fig.  172.  The  ray,  LA^  is.  bent  from  its 
course  so  as  to  take  the  direction  AK,  In  passing  from  water  to 
air,  the  ray  would  be  bent  from  the  normal,  just  the  reverse  of  what 
happens  when  light  passes  from  air  into  water. 

Definitions. 

!2§5.  The  ray  before  refraction  is  called  the  incident 
ray  ;  thus,  LA  (Fig.  172),  is  an  incident  ray. 

( 284.)  What  is  Refraction  ?     What  U  tTte  ca/use  of  refraction  1    Which  way  ia 
the  ray  lent  ?    ( 28  5.)  What  is  the  incident  ray  ?    Illustrate. 
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The  point  at  which  the  ray  is  deviated  or  bent,  is  called 
tJie  point  of  incidence  ;  thus,  -4  is  a  point  of  incidence. 

The  ray  after  deviation  is  called  the  refracted  ray.;  thus, 
AKh  a  refracted  ray. 

The  angle  which  the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
at  the  point  of  incidence  is  called  tJie  angle  of  incidence^ 
and  the  plane  of  this  angle  is  the  plane  of  incidence.  Thus, 
l/AB  is  an  angle  of  incidence,  and  the  plane,  LAB^  is  the 
plane  of  incidence. 

The  angle  which  the  refi-acted  ray  makes  with  the  normal 
at  the  point  of  incidence  is  called  the  angle  of  refraction^  and 
the  plane  of  this  angle  is  th^  plane  of  refraction  ;  thus,  the 
angle  KA  (7  is  an  angle  of  refraction,  and  the  plane  of  this 
angle  is  a  plane  of  refraction. 

IiawB  of  Refraction. 

386.  When  light  passes  from  any  given  medium  into 
another,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  angle  of  incidence,  it 
always  conforms  to  the  following  laws : 

1.  The  planes  of  incidence  and  refraction  coincide^  both 
being  normal  to  the  surfaced  separating  the  media^  at  the 
point  of  incidence. 

2.  The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incide^ice  is  equal  to  the  sine 
of  the  angle  of  refraction  multiplied  by  a  constant  quan- 
tity. 

The  constant  quantity  referred  to  varies  with  the  media, 
but  is  the  same  for  any  given  medium.  It  is  called  the 
i9idex  of  refraction. 


What  is  the  point  of  incidence?  Illustrate.  The  refracted  ray?  niostratd.*  The 
angle  and  plane  of  incidence  ?  Illnstrate.  The  angle  and  plane  of  refraction  ?  Illus- 
trate. (286.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  refraction?  The  second  law  ?  What  is  the 
index  of  refraction  ? 
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The  second  law  may  be  illustrated  by  the  figure  in  the  margin. 
Let  A  be  the  point  of  incidence  on  a  surface  separating  air  from 
water.  ..With  A  as  a  centre,  describe  a  circle,  BmCp.  Let  LA  be 
an  incident  ray,  and  AK  the  refracted 
ray.  Draw  mn  and  pq  perpendicular 
to  the  normal,  BC.  Then  will  these 
lines  be  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  refraction,  and  we  shall  have 
in  the  particular  case  of  air  and  water, 
mn  equal  to  pq  multiplied  by  li,  what- 
ever may  be  the  inclination  of  LK. 
Here  H  is  the  iridoA  of  refraction.  For 
air  and  glass  the  index  of  refraction 
is  U. 

Refractive  power  of  Bodies. 

3§7*  Different  bodiesPpossess  different  refractive  powers.  New- 
ton observed  that,  as  a  general  rale,  the  refractive  power  was 
greatest  for  combustible  bodies,  or  bodies  containing  combustible 
elements,  such  as  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  &c.,  which  contain  both  hydro- 
gen and  carbon.  He  found  that  the  diamond  was  more  highly 
refractive  than  any  other  ^body,  and  hence  inferred  that  it  was  a 
combustible  body,  an  inference  that  has  since  been  confirmed.  It  is 
to  its  high  refractive  power  that  the  diamond  owes  its  brilliancy  as 
a  jewel.  Gases  are  not  so  highly  refractive  as  liquids,  but  their 
refractive  power  may  be  increased  by  compression,  which  augments 
their  density. 

Ezpeximental  proofs  of  Refraction. 

3§§,  If  a  beam  of  light  be  introduced  through  a  hole  in 
a  shutter  of  a  dark  room,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  sur- 
face of  water  in  a  glass  vessel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  173,  the 
bending  of  the  beam  as  it  enters  the  water  may  be  seen  by 

mwf  may  the  second  law  he  iUustraied  t  ( 28  7.)  Do  aU  hodiea  refract  equally  P 
Explain  Newton's  tfietoaf  (388.)  Explain  the  method  of  proying  refraction  ez« 
perimentfiUy  7 
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the  eye.  The  couise  of  the  ray  iu  the  air  may  be  rendered 
more  apparent  by  tilling  the  air  with  fine  dust  or  smoke,  as, 
for  example,  the  smoke  Irom  gunpowder. 


Fig.  178. 

Let  a  piece  of  money  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty 
vessel,  and  then  take  a  position  such  that  the  coin  shall  just 
be  hidden  by  the  side  of  the  vessel.  Whilst  in  this  position, 
if  water  be  poured  into  the  vessel,  the  rays  from  the  coin 
will  be  refracted  so  as  to  render  it  visible.  The  effect  of 
refraction  in  this  and  similar  cases,  is  to  make  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  appear  higher  than  it  is  in  reality,  as  shown  iii 
Fig.  174. 


Explain  a  second  meUiod  ? 
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Fig.  174. 


Some  effects  of  Refraction. 


9§9*  One  of  the  effects  of  refraction  was  explained  in  the  last 
article.  The  principle  has  numerous  applications.  To  a  person 
standing  on  the  shore,  a  fish  in  the  water  appears  higher  than  his 


Fig.  175. 

real  position,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  175.     The  ray,  in  emerging  from 
( 289.)  Why  does  a  fi»h  seem  higher  in  the  water  than  he  really  isf 
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the  water  at  a,  is  refracted  from  the  perpendicular,  and  the  eye 
referring  the  object  in  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray,  it  appears 
thrown  up. 

One  effect  of  refraction  is  to  make  ponds  and  rivers  appear  shal- 
lower than  they  really  are,  and  many  aceidents  have  resulted  from 
the  illusion. 

If  a  stick  be  partially  plunged  into  water,  the  portion  immersed 
will  be  thrown  up  by  refraction,  and  the  stick  will  appear  bent,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  176. 


Fig.  ire. 

Refraction  has  the  effect  to  make  the  heavenly  bodies  appear 
higher  than  they  are,  and  thereby  causes  them  to  rise  earlier  and  set 
later  than  they  would  do  were  there  no  atmosphere. 

The  manner  in  which  refraction  acts  to  increase  the  length  of  the 
days  is  shown  by  Fig.  177.  In  that  figure,  our  globe  is  represented 
surrounded  by  the  atmosphere.  A  represents  the  position  of  an  ob- 
server, and  AK'\%  the  horizon.  A  ray  of  light  coming  from  the  sun 
at  S,  whilst  still  below  the  horizon,  falls  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  refracted  more  and  more  as  it  j^netrates  the 
air,  and  finally  reaches  the  eye  at  A,  The  observer  referring  the 
sun  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ray  enters  the  •ye,  it  appears  really 
to  be  above  the  horizon  when  it  is  actually  below  it.     In  like  man- 


Explai/n,  the  phenomenon.  What  ^ect  has  reaction  on  the  apparent  depth  of 
ponds  ?  Why  ?  Explain  the  bent  appearance  of  a  stick  in  water.  JSfect  on  th& 
heavenly  bodies  t   Sow  does  reaction  serve  to  increase  the  length  of  daylight  f 
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Fig.  ITT. 

ner,  at  sunset,  the  sun  seems  to  be  above  the  horizon  when  in  reality 
it  is  below  iu  /^ 

Total  Reflection. 

290.  When  light  passes  from  one  medium  to  a  more 
refiiictivc  one,  it  will  always  be  refracted,  but  wot  so  when 
it  passes  into  a  less  refractive 
medium,  as  when  it  passes 
from  water  or  glass  into  air. 
In  this  case  there  is  a  limit  to 
the  angle  of  incidence,  beybnd 
which  refraction  can  not  take 
place. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  BMC, 
Fig.  178,  represent  a  hollow 
globe  half  full  of  water.  A 
ray  of  light  coming  from  L  to 
Ay  being  normal  to  the  surface  Fig  1:8. 

of  the  globe,  experiences  no 
refraction  there,  but  on  reaching  A,  if  the  angle  of  incidence. 


(390.)  Explain  the  pbeDoinenQQ  G>f  loUl  ieflectioo. 
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LA  (7,  is  small  enough,  it  will  be  refracted  from  the  normal, 
BA^  and  pass  out  into  the  aii*  in  some  direction,  AR* 
I^  now,  the  angle  of  incidence  exceeds  41°,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  ray,  LI,  it  can  no  longer  pass  the  surface,  AM^ 
but  is  reflected  in  the  direction,  Ar^  making  the  angle  lAc^ 
equal  to  the  angle,  GAt, 

This  kind  of  reflection  at  the  surface  which  separates  two 
media,  is  called  internet  reflection^  or  total  ruction.  It  is 
called  total  reflection  because  the  light  is  all  reflected,  which 
is  not  the  case  under  any  other  circumstances  of  reflection, 
no  matter  how  nicely  the  reflecting  sui*£xce  may  be  polished. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  total  reflection  that  we  are  unable  to  see 
the  bottom  of  a  pond  of  water  when  we  look  at  it  very  obliquely, 
because  the  ray^i  coming  from  the  bottom  towards  the  eye  do  uot 
pass  out  into  the  air,  but  are  internally  reflected. 


291,  Mirage  is  an  atmospheric  phenomenon  due  to 
refraction  and  total  reflection.  In  its  simplest  form,  it 
consists  of  what  sailors  term  looming ;  that  is,  by  the  effect 
of  extraordinary  refraction,  objects  on  the  shores  of  lakes 
and  seas  are  thrown  up  higher  than  they  naturally  appear. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  on  one  occasion  the  French  coast  for 
several  leagues  in  extent  was  visible  at  Hastings,  in  England,  though 
fifty  miles  distant.  Looming  takes  place  most  frequently  in  very 
hot  or  very  cold  countries,  and  in  those  regions  where  the  sea  and 
land  are  pretty  equally  divided.  It  is  due  to  different  portions  of  the 
atmosphere  becoming  unequally  heated. 

Sometimes  bodies  are  seen  thrown  up  and  inverted ;  this  is  due  to 
extraordinary  refraction  and  total  reflection,  some  stratum  of  air 
acting  as  a  reflector  to  the  oblique  rays  thrown  upon  it.  In  this 
way  inverted  images  of  ships  have  been  seen  in  the  air,  when  the 
ships  themselves  were  so  far  below  the  horizon  as  to  be  invisible. 

Why  can  we  not  »m  the  hoUom  of  a  pond  when  looking  very  obliquely  t  (391.) 
What  is  Mirage  ?    Explain  looming.    Explain  inversion  o/objecie. 
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Sometimes  a  layer  of  atmosphere  next  the  earth  becomes  a  reflector, 
and  in  that  case  portions  of*  the  earth  appear  to  the  traveller  like 
lakes  and  ponds  ',  such  appearances  are  frequent  io  desert  countries 
when  the  heat  is  inten.^e.  To  heighten  the  illusion,  trees  are  often 
seen  reflected  from  the  surfaces  of  these  apparent  ponds.  An  exam- 
ple of  this  kind  is  shown  in  Fig.  179.     The  rays  coming  from  the  top 


Fig.  179. 

of  the  tree  on  the  left  of  the  picture,  are  totally  reflected  at  a,  from 
a  layer  of  the  atmosphere,  and  leach  the  eye  of  the  observer  at  the 
tent.  The  observer  refers  the  position  of  the  tree  top  backwards 
along  the  direction  of  the  dotted  line,  which  cau.<5es  the  tree  to  appear 
inverted.  In  thisicaso  both  the  tree  and  its  image  are  seen. 
"  Now  if  we  suppose  both  to  be  thrown  up  by  extraordinary  refrac- 
•tion,  we  shall  have  a  phenomenon  not  unfrequently  noticed,  in  which 
the  object  is  seen  elevated  in  the  air,  accompanied  by  an  inverted 
image. 

Many  other  curious  phenomena  are  classed  under  the  head  of 
mirage,  which  we  have  not  space  to  describe. 


Explain  the  appearance  of  ponds  and  lakes  in  the  desert.    Explain  the  appear* 
ance  of  an  object  and  an  inverted  image  loth  thrown  up. 
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Fig.  180. 


Media  with  parallel  Faces. 

292.    Wlien  a  ray  of  light, 
Zm,  Fig.  180,  falls  upon  a  me- 
dium bounded  by  plane  faces, 
as  a  plate  of  glass,  for  example, 
it  is  refracted  towards  the  nor- 
mal and  passes  through  the  plate 
in   some  dh-ection,  mn ;    here 
it  is  refracted   as   much  from 
the  normal  as  it  was  towards 
it  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
ray  emerges  in  the    direction 
f»o,  parallel  to  Lm.    The  two  refractions  do  not  change  the 
direction  of  the  ray,  but 
simply  shift  it  slightly  to 
one    side   or   the    other. 
Hence,  in  looking  through 
a  window,  we  do  not  see 
the  direction  of  objects 
changed  by  the  interven- 
ing glass. 

Prisms. 


293.  A  PnisM  is  a  re- 
fractive medium  bounded 
by  plane  faces  intersect- 
ing each  other. 

Fig.  181  represents  a 
prism  mounted  for  opti- 
cal experiments.  It  con- 
sists of  a  piece  of  glass 
with  three    plane    feces. 


Fig.  181. 


(  292.)  Is  a  ray  of  light  bent  fVom  Its  course  in  passing  through  a  medium  with 
parallel  faces?    Explain  the  phenomenun.    ( 293)  What  is  a  Prism  ?    Explain  It. 
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ifteeting  in  parallel  lines  called  edges.  It  is  placed  on  a  stand 
so  that  it  can  be  elevated  or  depressed,  and  it  also  is  capable 
of  being  turned  around  an  axis  parallel  to  tha  edges,  bj 
means  of  a  button  shown  on  the  left. 

Prisms  produce  upon  light  which  traverses  them,  two 
remarkable  effects:  1st,  a  considerable  deviation;  2d,  a 
decomposition  of  light  into  several  different  kinds. 

These  effects  are  simultaneous,  but  Ave  shall  at  present 
only  consider  the  first  one,  leaving  the  second  to  be  studied 
hereafter  under  the  name  of  dispersion. 

Ooorse  of  Luminous  Rayg  in  a  Prism. 

294«     In  order  to  follow  the  course  of  a  raj  of  light  in 
passing  through  a  prism,  let  nmo,  Fig.  1 82,  represent  a  sec- 
tion of  a  prism  made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  edges. 
A    ray    of    light, 
ia,    falling    upon'   %t 
the    fiice,    «m,    is 
refracted  towards 
the    normal,     and 
passes  through  the 
prism  in  the  direc- 
tion, ah;  here  it 
falls  upon  the  sec- 
ond face,  mo,  and 
*is  again  refracted, 
but  this  time  from 

the  normal,  and  emerging  into  the  air,  takes  the  direction, 
be.  An  eye  situated  at  c,  refers  the  object,  X,  backwards 
along  the  ray,  c5,  so  that  it  appears  to  be  situated  at  r.  The 
total  deviation  is  the  angle  between  its  original  direction, 
Xa,  and  its  final  direction,  cr. 

We  see  from  the  figure  that  the  ray  is  bent  from  the 


Fig.  182. 


What  effect  has  a  prism  on  light? 
prism. 


(  394.)  Explain  the  coarse  of  a  ray  through  a 
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edge  in  which  the  refracting  faces  meet,  that  is,  it  is  bent 
towards  the  thick  part  of  the  prism ;  ^his  deviation  has  the 
effect  to  make  the  object  appear  as  though  thrown  towards 
that  edge.  The  angle,  nmo,  is  called  the  refracting  angle 
of  the  prism. 


Fig.  188. 


Fig.  183  shows  the  displacement  of  an  object,  caused  by 
viewing  an  object  through  a  prism.  If  tlie  prism  is  vertical, 
the  displacement  is  towards  the  right  or  left,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  refracting  angle. 


Ijenses. 


295.    A  Lens   is  a  refracting   medium,   boimded  by- 
curved  surfaces,  or  by  one  curved  and  one  plane  surface. 


Which  way  is  the  ray  bent  ?    Explain  Fig.  183.    (  295.)  What  is  a  Lens? 


Lenses  ai*e  usually  made  of  glass,  and  are  bounded  by 
spherical  sui-faces,  or  by  one  spherical  and  one  plane  surface. 
Hie  surfaces  are  made  spherical,  because  they  are  more 
easily  wrought  by  the  glass  grinden 


Fig.  184.  Fig.  185. 

Fig.  184  represents  a  side  view,  and  Fig.  185  rcpi^sents 
a  fiout  view  of  a  lens,  bounded  by  tVo  sphencal  surfe-ces. 

Classificatiou  of  Lenses. 

996«  Lenses  are  divided  into  six  classes,  according  to 
the  nature  and  position  of  the  bounding  surfaces,  sections 
of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.  186  and  187. 

The  first  three,  represented  in  Fig.  186,  ai'e  thicker  in  the 
middle  than  at  their  edges.  These  converge  or  collect  rays 
of  light,  and  are  called  convergent  lenses. 

The  last  three  are  thinner  in  the  middle  than  at  their 
edges.  These  diverge  or  scatter  rays  of  light,  and  are  called 
divergent  lenses. 

Of  what  are  lenses  msdet    (  296.)  How  many  kiads  of  lenses  «ro  there?    What 
are  couTergent  lenses  ?    Divergent  lenses  ? 
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These  different  lenses  are  named  and  described  in  tlip- 
following  definitions : 

1.  The  double  convex  lens,  M,  bounded  by  twoconvei; 
surfaces. 


Fig.  180. 


Fig.  18T. 


2.  The  plano-convex  lens,  N'^  bounded  by  one  convex  and 
one  plane  surface. 

3.  The  me?ii8cusy  O,  bounded  by  one  concave  and  onfe 
convex  surface,  the  concave  surface  being  the  least  curved. 

4.  The  double  concave  lens,  P^  bounded,  by  two  concave 
surfaces. 

5.  The  plano-concave  lens^  Qy  bounded  by  one  concave 
and  one  plane  surface. 

6.  The  concavo^onvex  lens,  i?,  bounded  by  one  concave 
and  one  convex  surface,  the  concave  sui'fiice  being  the  most 
curved. 

In  studying  the  effect  of  these  lenses,  it  will  be  sufficient 
to  consider  the  double  convex  and  the  double  concave  lenses 
as  specimens  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  the  former 
representing  the  conver(/enty  aud  the  latter  the  divergent 
classes. 


Name  and  desciibc  the  six  kinds  of  knscs  separateTy.    Whst  two  ore  taken  oa 
q;>eciiueDa  ? 
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Definitions  of  Terms. 

297,  The  centres  of  the  bounding  surfaces  of  a  lens  are 
called  Centres  of  Curvature;  thus,  in  Fig.  188,  c,  and  (7, 
are  centres  of  curvature. 

In  the  double  convex  lens  the  centre  of  curvature  of  each  surface 
is  on  the  opposiite  side  of  the  lens ;  iu  the  double  concave  lens  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  the  meniscus  and  the  concavo-convex  lens, 
both  centres  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  lens.  In  the  plano-convex 
and  the  plano-concave  lens,  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  plane 
surface  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  in  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
surface  at  its  middle  point. 


The  straight  line  through  the  centres  of  curvature  is 
called  the  axis  of  the  lens;  thus,  in  Fig.  188,  XY  is  the 
axis. 

It  is  demonstrated  in  higher  optics,  that  there  is  always 
one  point  on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  such  that  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  it,  are  not  deviated  by  the  lens.  This 
point  is  called  the  optical  centre^  and  is  of  much  use  in  the 
construction  of  images. 

In  practice  it  is  usual  to  make  the  surfaces  which  bound 
double  convex  and  double  concave  lenses,  equally  curved. 


(297)  What  are  the  Centres  of  Cnrvatnre  of  a  lens?  WTiere  are  thsyintTie 
double  convex  lens  ?  Double  concave  f  Ueniscue  f  Plano-conca'oe  and  piano- 
eon/oeo'?  What  is  the  axis?  What  is  the  optical  centre?  Its  use?  Inpractice^ 
bow  are  the  curvatures  of  the  surfaces  ? 

13* 
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When  this  is  the  case,  as  we  shall  suppose  in  what  follows, 
the  optical  centre  is  on  the  axis,  and  midway  between  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  lens ;  thus,  in  Fig.  188,  O  is  the  optical 
centre,  and  any  ray,  HK^  passing  through  it,  is  not  deviated 
by  the  lens. 

To  find  a  normal  at  any  point  of  the  surface  ot  a  lens,  we 
draw  a  line  from  that  point  to  the  corresponding  centre  of 
curvature;  thus,  mC  and  wc,  are  normals  at  the  points 
m  and  n. 

Action  of  Oonves  Lexises  on  Light. 

298.  When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  one  surface  of  a 
double  convex  lens,  it  is  refracted  towards  the  noi-mal, 
passes  through  the  lens,  is  again  incident  upon  the  second 
surface,  and  is  refracted  from  the  normal.  This  action  is 
entirely  analogous  to  that  of  a  prism,  the  deviation  being 
towards  the  thicker  portion  in  both  cases.  In  fact,  if  we 
suppose  planes  to  be  drawn  tangent  to  the  surfaces  at  the 
points  of  incidence  and  emergence,  they  may  be  regarded 
as  the  faces  of  a  prism  through  which  the  ray  passes. 

Principal  Focus. 

209.  If  a  beam  of  light,  parallel  to  the  axis,  falls  upon  a 
lens,  it  mil  be  collected  by  refraction  in  a  single  point.     This 


Fig.  1S9. 


Where  is  the  op'ical  centre  in  this  case?  TTow  <io  rnn  fin*!  n  normal?  (298.) 
Exphiin  the  actiim  of  a  convex  lens  on  light.  (299.)  What  is  the  principal 
focuB  ? 
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point  is  called  the  principal  focus^  and  its  distance  from 
the  lens  is  called  the  principal  focal  distance. 

The  coui-se  of  the  rays  is  indicated  in  Fig.  189,  in  which 
the  rays  pai^el  to  CX^  are  brought  to  a  focus  at  K 
Here,  F  is  the  principal  focus. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  rays  will  not  be  accurately  brought 
to  a  focusj  except  in  the  case  in  which  the  surface  of  the  lens  is 
small,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  whole  sphere  of  which  it 
forms  part.  This  scattering  of  the  rays  from  a  focus  is  called 
spherical  aberration.  It  is  remedied  in  practice  by  Covering  up  a 
part  of  the  surface  on  which  light  falls,  by  a  paper  cover  with  an 
aperture  in  its  centre. 

Had  the  rays  fallen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  they  would 
have  been  brought  to  a  focus  as  far  to  the  right  of  the  lens,  as  F  is 
to  the  left  of  it. 

Cox^ugate  FocL 

800.  Conjugate  Foci  are  any  two  points  so  situated 
on  the  axis  of  a  lens,  that  a  pencil  of  light  coming  from  one 
is  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  other.  That  from  which  the 
light  actually  comes  is  called  the  radiant 

•In  Fig.  191,  a  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from  X,  is  brought 
to  a  focus  at  ly  had  the  light  come  from  /,  it  would  have 
been  brought  to  a  focus  at  X ;  X  and  I  are  conjugate  foci, 
and  in  the  case  figured,  X  is  the  radiant. 

When  the  radiant  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  are 
parallel,  and  the  corresponding  focus  is  at  jP;  this  is  the 
principal  focus.  As  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  two 
such  foci,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lens.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  our  purpose  to  suppose  the  light  to  come  from  the  right, 
in  which  case  the  principal  focus  is  on  the  left,  at  Fl 


Prlndpnil  focal  distance?  Explain  the  eoarse  of  the  raya.  What- U  spherical 
aberroHonf  Bow  remedUdf  (300.)  What  are  Coi^ngate  Foci?  What  is  the 
radiant?  Dlnstrate.  When  the  radiant  Is  at  an  inanite  distance,  where  is  the  eon- 
Jugate  ibteus? 
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When  the  ratliant  is  anywhere  on  the  axis  at  a  greater 
distance  than  the  principal  local  distance,  the  corresponding 
locus  will  also  be  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens  than 
the  piincipal  local  distance,  as  siiown  in  Fig.  190, 

Fig.  19p. 


Fig.  191. 

If  the  radiant  approach  the  lens,  the  corresponding  focus 
will  recede.from  it,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  191. 

If  the  radiant  is  at  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  re- 
fracted rays  will  be  parallel,  that  is,  the  corresponding  focus 
will  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  as  is  shown  in  the  upper  dia- 
gram of  Fig.  193. 

If  the  radiant  is  still  nearer  the  lens,  the  rays  will  diverge 
after  deviation,  and  will  only  meet  the  axis  on  being  pro- 
duced backwards,  in  which  case  the  focus  is  virtual^  as  is 
shown  in  the  lower  diagram  of  Fig.  193.  In  this  diagram 
L  is  the  radiant,  and  I  the  virtual  focus. 

Thus  far  we  have  supposed  the  radiant  to  be  situated  on 
the  principal  axis ;  if  it  is  on  any  line  through  the  optical 
centre  not  much  inclined  to  the  axis,  the  corresponding 

When  the  radiant  is  at  a  distance  greater  than  the  principal  focal  distance,  where 
is  the  conjugate  focus  ?  When  the  radiant  approaches  the  lens  ?  When  at  the  prin- 
cipal focus  ?    If  still  nearer  the  lens  ?    Suppose  the  radiant  not  on  the  axis  ? 
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focus  will  be  on  that  line,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
positions  of  conjugate  loci,  already  considered,  will  be  ap- 
plicable. 

These  principles  are  of  use  in  the  discussion  of  images 
formed  by  lenses. 

Fig.  193. 


^ 


Fig.  J93. 


Formation  of  Images  by  Convex  Lenses. 

-  301.  If  an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  a  lens,  each  point 
of  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  radiant  sending  out  a  pencil  of 
rays.  Each  pencil  is  brought  to  a  focus  somewhere  behind 
the  lens.  The  assemblage  of  these  foci  makes  up  a  picture 
of  the  object,  which  is  called  its  image.  When  the  object  is 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  lens  than  the  principal  focal 
distance,  the  image  will  be  real  and  inverted.  .  The  course 
of  the  rays  is  shown  in  Fig.  194.  The  image  is  real,  as  may 
be  shown  by  throwing  it  upon  a  screen;  so  long  as  the 
image  is  real,  it  is  inverted,  as  may  be  seen  by  allowing  it 
to  fall  upon  a  screen,  or  it  may  otherwise  be  shown  from 
the  fact  that  the  axis  of  each  pencil  passes  through  the  op- 
tical centre ;  hence  the  image  of  each  point  is  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  axis  from  the  point. 


(301.)  Explain  the  formation  of  an  image  by  a  lens. 
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increased,  that  is,  it  will  become  greater  than  the  object,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  196. 

If  the  distance  of  tlie  object  does  not  become  smaller  than  the 
principal  focal  distance,  the  image  will  be  inverted,  as  is  shown  in 
Figs.  195  and  196. 


Pig.  195. 

If  the  object  approach  still  nearer  the  lens,  that  is,  if  its  distance 
becomes  less  than  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  image  will  in- 
crease, it  will  become  erect,  and  furthermore  it  will  be  virtual.  The 
course  of  the  rays  in  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  197.  Here,  ab  is  the 
object,  and  AB  is  its  image,  which  can  only  be  seen  by  looking 
through  the  lens. 

In  this  case  the  lens  becomes  what  is  called  a  single  microscope. 

When  the  object  is  at  the  principal  focal  distance  from  the  lens, 
the  image  is  infinite ;  that  is,  it  disappears. 


What  U  a  eingle  microscope  t    Illustrate. 
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With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  image  in  this  case,  it  may 
be  either  gi'eater  or  smaller  than  the  object.  When  the 
object  is  farther  from  the  lens  than  twice  the  principal  focal 
distance,  the  image  is  smaller  than  the  object ;  when  the 
object  is  at  twice  the  focal  distance,  the  image  is  of  the 


rig.  194. 

same  size  as  the  object ;  when  the  distance  is  less  than  twice 
the  principal  focal  distance,  and  greater  than  the  principal 
focal  distance,  the  image  is  greater  than  the  object. 

These  principles  may  be  shown  experimentally  as  follows: 

Let  a  convex  lens  be  placed  in  a  dark  room,  and  suppose  its  prin- 
cipal focal  distance  to  have  been  determined  by  means  of  a  beam  of 
solar  rays.  Let  a  candle  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  a  screen 
behind  it  to  receive  its  image,  as  shown  in  Fig.  195. 

When  the.  distance  of  the  candle  from  the  lens  is  more  than  twice 
the  principal  focal  distance,  its  image  will  be  less  than  the  object; 
and  the  more  remote  the  candle,  the  less  will  be  its  image. 

If  the  candle  be  moved  towards  the  lens,  its  image  will  grow  larger, 
until,  at  twice  the  principal  focal  dis-tance,  the  size  of  the  image  and 
object  will  be  equal. 

If  the  candle  be  moved  still  nearer,  the  size  of  the  image  will  be 

How  does  the  size  of  the  Image  compare  xrith  that  of  the  otjeet  In  different  eaaesf 
JBjoplain  in  detail  the  method  qf  iUudrating  the  /dregoing  prinetplea  by  empeH- 
ment. 
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increased,  that  is,  it  will  become  greater  than  the  object,  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  196. 

If  the  distance  of  the  object  does  not  become  smaller  than  the 
principal  focal  distance,  the  image  will  be  inverted,  as  is  shown  in 
Figs.  195  and  196. 


Pig.  195. 

If  the  object  approach  still  nearer  the  lens,  that  is,  if  its  distance 
becomes  less  than  the  principal  focal  distance,  the  image  will  in- 
crease, it  will  become  erect,  and  furthermore  it  will  be  virtual.  The 
course  of  the  rays  in  this  case  is  shown  in  Fig.  197.  Here,  ab  is  the 
object,  and  AB  is  its  image,  which  can  only  bo  seen  by  looking 
through  the  lens. 

In  this  case  the  lens  becomes  what  is  called  a  single  microscope. 
When  the  object  is  at  the  principal  focal  distance  from  the  lens, 
the  image  is  infinite ;  that  is,  it  disappears. 


What  i8  a  single  microscope  f    lUuetrate, 
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Fig.  196. 

The  phenomena  just  described  may  be  observed  by  looking  through 
a  convex  lens  at  the  letters  on  a  printed  page.  When  the  letters  are 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  lens,  they  are  magnified  and  erect; 


Fig.  197, 
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on  removing  tho  lens,  they  disappear  at  the  principal  focal  distance, 
and  finally  reappear  inverted  and  diminished  in  size. 

Formation  of  Images  by  Oonoave  Iienaes. 

803.  Concave  lenses  being  thinner  in  the  middle  than 
at  the  edges,  have  the  effect  to  diverge  parallel  rays.  If  the 
rays  are  already  divergent,  these  lenses  make  them  still 
more  so. 

This  is  shown  in  Fig.  198,  in  which  a  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from 
the  radiant,  L,  are  made  to  diverge,  as  though  they  proceeded  from 
u  point,  /,  nearer  the  lens.  This  point,  /,  is  the  virtiial  focus,  cor- 
responding to  the  radiant,  L.  To  an  eye  situated  on  the  left  of  the 
lens,  the  light,  -L,  appears  to  be  situated  at  /. 


Fig.  198. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that  the  images 
formed  by  concave  lenses  are  virtual.  They  are  also  erect, 
as  in  Fig.  198. 

The  com-se  of  the  rays,  in  forming  an  image  in  the  case 
of  a  concave  lens,  is  shown  in  Fig.  .199.  In  that  figure,  AJ3 
represents  the  object.  A  pencil  of  rays,  coming  from  A^  is 
deviated  so  as  to  appear  to  come  from  a,  situated  on  a  line 
drawn  from  A  to  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  6>.  A  pencil, 
coming  from  B^  is  deviated  so  as  to  appear  to  come  from  6, 

(302)  What  Is  the  effect  of  a  divergent  lens  upon  light?  Hbsplain  Fiff.  19$, 
What  kind  of  images  are  formed  by  concave  lenses?  Explain  the  course  of  the  rays 
in  a  concave  lens. 
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on  the  line  Bo.    Hence,  ab  is  the  image  of  the  object  AB, 


Fig.  199. 

and  is,  as  we  see,  smaller  than  the  object,  being  nearer  the 
optical  centre,  and  furthermore  it  is  erect. 

Burning-glasses. 

303»N  Rays  of  heat  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of 
reflection  and  refraction  as  rays  of  light.  When  a  beam  of 
solar  light  &lls  upon  a  convex  lens,  there  is  not  only  a  con- 
centration of  light  at  the  focus,  but  of  heat  also. 

The  heat  concentrated  is  so  great  as  to  inflame  combustible  bodies, 
such  as  paper,  cloth,  wood,  and  the  like.  In  the  case  of  large  lenses, 
the  heat  becomes  sufficiently  powerful  to  fuse  metals.  This  property 
of  lenses  has  been  used  to  procure  fire ;  the  lens  in  this  case  is  called 
a  burning-glass.  Lenses  carelessly  exposed  may  sometimes  cause 
dangerous  results,  by  setting  fire  to  inflammable  materials.  This 
effect  may  result  from  spherical  vessels  of  'glass  filled  with  water, 
which  possess  all  the  properties  of  lenses. 

Do  coDcaro  lenses  magnify  or  diminish  objects?  (303.)  How  are  rajs  of  heat 
affected  by  lenses?     What  U  a  hurning-glaaat    Explain  iU  action. 
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A  curious  application  of  this  principle  is  shown  in  Fig.  200.  A 
l^a  is  arranged  with  its  axis  in  the  meridian,  so  that  its  principal 
focus  shall  &U  upon  the  vent  of  a  small  cannon     When  the  sun 


rig.  200. 


croFses  the  mcridinn,  the  rays  arc  concentrated  upon  the  vent,  and 
if  the  gtm  has  been  loaded  and  primed  beforehand,  it  will  be  dis- 
charged at  midday. 

Light-houses. 

304.  Light-houses  are  towers,  erected  along  the  coast, 
upon  the  tops  of  which  are  lanterns.  These  lanterns  are 
lighted  at  night  as  guides  to  mariners. 

One  of  the  most  famous  light-houses  of  antiquity  was  that  on  the 
little  Island  of  Pharos,  ,near  Alexandria,  in  Egypt.  From  the  loca- 
tion of  this  light-house  the  French  de^^ve  the  name  pharo,  which 
they  apply  to  all  light-houses. '  In  former  times  light-houses  were 
illuminated  by  fires  built  with  wood,  coal,  or  some  bituminous  sub- 
stances. 

m^lain  Fig.  200.  ( 304.)  What  Is  a  light-house?  Give  an  account  of  the  an- 
cient light-houses. 
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These  methods  of  illumination  were  afterwards  replaced  by  oil 
lamps  placed  in  the  foci  of  concave  reflectors,  which  served  to  con- 
centrate tha  rays,  and  thus  to  heighten  their  illuminating  eflfect. 
But  the  reflectors,  being  madie  of  metal,  were  soon  tarnished,  and 
the  light  aflforded  became  feeble. 

In  1822,  Fresnel,  already  distinguished  by  his  discoveries 
in  optics,  and  by  his  researches  on  the  wave  theory  of  light, 
invented  a  new  system  of  illumination,  which  is  now  being 
adopted  in  all  civilized  countries. 


J>Fy* 


Fig.  201. 


Abandoning  the  reflectors,  which  became  tarnished  by  the  influence 
of  sea  fogs,  he  substituted  for  them  plano-convex  lenses,  in  the 
principal  foci  of  which  he  placed  powerful  lamps  with  four  con- 
centric wicks,  each  of  which,  for  the  quantity  of  oil  consumed,  and 
the  amount  of  light  given  out,  was  found  to  be  equivalent  to  seven- 
teen carcel-lamps.  The  difliculty  of- constructing  largo  plano-convex 
lenses,  together  with  their  great  absorption  of  light,  led  finally  to  the 
adoption  of  a  particular  system  of  lenses,  known  as  echelon  lenses. 

These  lenses  will  be  understood  by  examining  Figs.  201  and  202 ; 


Explain  ths  prindpU  of  reJUctora.    What  modification  did  F&esnel  Introduce? 
BiDplain  the  echelon  lens. 
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Fig.  201  shows  a  front  view,  and  Fig.  202  a  section  or  profile  of  an 
echelon  lens. 

A  lens  of  this  kind  consists  of  a  plano-convex  lens,  A^  about  a  foot 
in  diameter,  around  which  are  disposed  several  annular  lenses,  which 
are  also  plano-convex,  and  whose  curvature  is  so  calculated  that 
each  one  shall  have  the  same  principal  focus  as  the  central  lens,  A. 

A  lamp,  X,  being  placed  at  the  principal  focus  of  this  refracting 
system,  as  shown  in  Fig  202,  the  light  emanating  from  it  is  refracted 
into  an  immense  beam,  RC^  of  parallel  rays. 


Fig.  203. 


Eo'phtin  Vie  re/lejtore  used  7/y  Fresnkl. 


r 
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Fig.  204. 

Besides  this  refracting  system,  several  ranges  of  reflectors,  win,  are 
so  disposed  as  to  reflect  such  light  as  would  otherwise  be  lost,  to 
increase  the  beam  of  light  formed  by  refraction. 

By  this  double  combination,  an  immense  beam  of  light  is  afforded, 
which  renders  the  light  visible  for  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues ;  but  this 
beam  is  only  visible  in  a  single  direction.  To  remedy  this  defect, 
Fresnel  united  eight  systems  similar  to  that  just  described,  which 
combination  presents  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid  of  glass,  nine  or 
ten  feet  in  height. 

Fig.  203  represents  a  section  of  the  lantern  of  a  light-house  of  the 


Uoic  far  if  a  Fresnel  light  risille  ? 
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first  order,  which  was  ectually  constructed  by  M.  Sautter,  and 
exhibited  at  the  great  "  Universal  Exposition"  of  France,  in  1855. 

In  order  to  illuminate  all  points  of  the  horizon,  the  system  is  made 
to  revolve  on  a  vertical  axis  by  clock-work.  The  clock-work  is 
shown  at  M  in  the  figure,  and  the  weight  at  P.  To  prevent  friction 
the  system  turns  upon  six  wheels,  or  rollers,  shown  i|i  the  figure  to 
the  left  of  M. 

In  consequence  of  thys  rotation  an  observer  at  any  point  will  see 
eight  flashes  of  light  during  one  revolution,  which  are  followed  by 
as  many  intervals  of  darkness,  called  eclipses.  By  suitably  regulating 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  any  given  time,  different  light-houses 
may  be  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Fig.  204  shows  a  complete  light-house,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
throws  out  a  beam  of  light.  The  distance  at  which  these  lights  may 
be  seen  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  illuminating  apparatus,  and 
upon  their  altitude  above  the  sea.  They  are  usually  built  upon 
bluifs.  or  else  the  tower  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  place  the  lantern 
from  1 50  to  -200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  United  States 
government-  is  engaged,  through  its  present  efficient  Light-house 
Board,  in  constructing  a  great  number  of  light-houses  on  our  coast,  of 
the  most  approved  description* 


IT.  —  DECOMPOSITION     OF     LIGHT.  —  COLORS     OF     BODIES. 

Solar  Spectrum. 

805.  When  a  ray  of  solar  light  passes  through  a  prism, 
it  is  not  only  deviated,  but  it  is  decomposed  into  several 
rays,  which  are  scattered,  or  spread  apart. 

The  property  which  a  refractive  medium  possesses  of 
decomposing  and  scattering  solar  light,  is  called  its  disper- 
sive power  J  and  the  phenomenon  is  called  dispersion. 

The  phenomenon  of  dispersion  is  shown  in  Fig.  205.  A 
heam  of  light  entering  a  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened 

BatD  are  aU  points  of  the  horUon  iUumifiattid  f  What  are  flashes  ?  Beplain 
their  production.  Explain  Fig.  204.  ( 305.)  How  does  a  prism  act  to  scatter  rays  ? 
What  Is  th3  dispersive  power  ?    DispersloH  ?    Illustrate. 
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Fig.  205. 

room  falls  upon  a  horizontal  prism,  having  its  refracting 
angle  turned  downwards.  The  whole  beam  is  bent  upwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  separated  into  seven  distinctly 
colored  beams,  as  may  be  seen  by  interposing  a  screen  at 
the  distance  of  several  feet  to  receive  them. 

The  elongated  image  formed  upon  the  screen  is  called  the 
solar  spectrum^  and  counting  from  below  upwards,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  order  of  the  colors  shown  upon  the  screen : 
1st,  red  at  r  ;  2d,  orange  at  o  ;  3d,  yellow  at  j  ;  4th,  green 
at  V  ;  5th,  blue  at  h  ;  6th,  indigo  at  i  ;  and  7th,  violet  at  u. 
Besides  the  colored  rays,  it  can  be  shown  there  is  an  invisi- 
ble space  below  r,  where  the  heat  is  greater  than  at  any  other 


What  is  the  solar  spectrum?     Give  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  In  tholr  order. 
What  are  heat  and  actinic  rays? 
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part  of  the  spectrum,  and  a  space  above  v,  where  the  chemi- 
cal effect  is  greater  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  spectrum. 
These  invisible  rays  have  been  called  lieaZ  rays  and  actinic 
rays. 

In  the  figure,  those  rays  which  lie  lowest  are  least  refracted  ;  thus 
heat  rays  are  less  refracted  than  red  rays,  red  rays  less  than  orange 
ones,  and  so  on  to  the  actinic  rays,  which  are  more  refracted  than 
any  of  the  coloreld  rays. 

Colors  in  light  correspond  to  pitch  in  sound.  The  red  waves  are 
the  longest  of  the  colored  ones,  and  corresxwnd  to  sounds  of  a  low 
pitch ;  violet  waves  are  the  shortest,  and  correspond  to  sounds  of  a 
high  pitch.  The  range  of  colors  that  are  visible  to  the  eye  is  much 
less  than  that  of  sounds  that  are  audible  to  the  ear. 

Between  the  seven  colors  above  mentioned,  there  is  every  variety 
of  shade,  so  that  a  colorless  ray  of  light  is  not  only  resolved  into 
seven  separate  rays,  hut  it  is  actually  resolved  into  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  rays.  It  will  however,  be  found  convenient  to  consider  them 
in  seven  groups,  as  before  stated. 

Dififerent  media  possess  different  dispersive  powers. 

\ 
The  Seven  Colors  of  the  Spectrum. 

806.  If  any  one  of  the  seven  colored  rays  of  the  spectrum 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  a  screen  and  fall  upon 
a  second  prism,  it  will  be  deviated  as  before,  but  no  ftirther 
dispersion  will  take  place.  This  fact  is  expressed  by  saying 
that  the  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  simjpie  colors. 

The  lengths  of  the  waves  necessary  to  produce  any  color  have 
heen  measured,  and  it  is  found  that  in  order  to  produce  the  extreme 
red  light  the  length  of  the  wave  must  be  0.0000266th  of  an  inch,  and 
to  produce  the  extreme  violet,  this  length  must  be  0.0000167th  of  an 
inch.  These  facts  indicate  that  in  red  light  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  one  second  is  458  millions  of  millions,  and  in  violet  light  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  is  727  millions  of  millions. 

WMoh  ars  most,  and  tohieh  Isasi  rtfracttdf  What  relation  do  colors  hear  to 
MundT  IfOo  koto  many  actual  raye  U  a  ray  of  Ught  dvvided  f  (306.)  What  aro 
simple  colore?  Why  so  called?  Bow  many  vibrations  per  eecond  in  red  UgMt 
In  violet  light  t 
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Heat  BAjn  and  Actiado  Bays. 

807.  The  seven  rays  enumerated  differ  in  illuminating 
power,  the  middle  rays  being  those  M'hich  possess  the 
greatest  illuminating  power.  That  is,  the  most  powerfully 
illuminating  rays  lie  midway  between  the  heat  rays  and  the 
actinic  rays. 

If  a  thermometer  be  held  for  a  time  in  the^different  rays, 
beginning  at  the  violet,  it  will  show  an  increase  of  heat  till 
it  comes  outside  of  the  red  rays,  where  it  is  greatest. 

The  actinic  rays  are  those  which  produce  chemical 
changes.  If  a  strip  of  paper,  prepared  with  nitrate  of  silver, 
be  placed  in  the  spectrum,  it  will  be  least  changed  in  the 
red,  and  in  passing  towards  the  violet  end,  this  change  will 
increase  till  it  becomes  the  greatest  beyond  the  violet. 

Recompoaiticn  of  Light. 

308.  The  seven  colors  produced  by  a  prism  may  be 
reunited  so  as  to  produce  white  light. 

1.  If  we  decompose  light  by  a  prism,  and  then  receive  it 
upon  a  second  prism  exactly  like  it,  having  its  refracting 
angle  turned  in  an  opposite  direction,  it  Avill  be  recomposed, 
and  emerge  as  white  light. 

This  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  passing  light  through  a  medi- 
um bounded  by  parallel  plane  faces. 

2.  If  the  light,  after  being  decomposed,  is  received  upon  a 
double  convex  lens,  it  will  be  recomposed,  and  if  a  screen  be 
held  at  the  focus  of  the  lens,  an  image  will  be  formed 
entirely  free  from  color. 

The  manner  of  performing  this  experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  206. 

(307.)  Which  are  the  most  illuminating  rays?  IIow  is  their  heating  power? 
What  arc  actinic  ra vs  ?  Which  produce  the  greatest  chemical  effect  ?  IIow  shown  ? 
(30S.)  May  tho  Vays  bo  reunited?  First  method?  To  w\at  is  this  eguivaUntr 
BeconJ  ricthod  * 
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Fig.  206 

3.  If  the  decomposed  light  he  received  upon  a  concave 
mirror,  it  will  in  like  manner  he  recomposed  and  a  colorless 
image  produced. 

4.  If  a  circular  disk  of  card-hoard  he  painted  as  shown  in 
Fig.  207,  in  sectors,  the  colors  heing  distrihuted  according 
to  intensity  and  tint,  as  in  the  spectrum,  it  will  he  found  on 
rotating  the  disk  rapidly  hy  a  piece  of  mechanism  shown  in 
Fig.  208,  that  the  separate  colors  hlend  into  a  single  one, 
which  is  a  grayish  white. 

The  color  from  any  sector  produces  upon  the  eye  an  impression 


Third  method  ?    Fourth  method  T 


rig.90T. 


Fig.  2oa 


that  lasts  for  an  appreciable  length  of  time.  In  the  experiment,  the 
rotation  is  so  rapid  that  the  impressions  from  all  of  the  colors  coexist 
at  the  same  instant,  and  the  effect  is  the  same  as  though  the  colors 
were  mixed. 

That  the  impression  produced  by  light  lasts  for  an  appreciable 
length  of  time,  may  be  shown  by  whirling  a  lighted  stick  round  in  a 
circle;  it  will  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  circle  of  Rre, 

Color  of  Opaque  Bodies. 
309.    The  color  of  a  body  may  be  temporari/  or  perma- 
nent    Temporary  colors  arise  from  some  modification  of 
light,  of  a  transient'  character. 


ITow  dos8  it  appear  that  the  impreaHon  'of  color  lastx  for  a  short  lime  t    Bow 
may  it  le  shown  t    (  309.)  From  what  does  the  color  of  a  hody  arise? 
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Thus,  by  refraction,  certain  drops  of  water  in  the  air  arc  colored, 
producing  the  rainbow ;  the  color  of  these  drops  is  due  to  their 
position  with  respect  to  the  eye  and  the  sun.  The  colors  of  soap- 
bubbles  are  dependent  upon  interference,  a  principle  not  yet  ex* 
plained,  and  are  transitory. 

The  colors  of  finely-grooved  surfaces  are  due  to  interference.  These 
colors  are  independent  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  body,  and 
depend  solely  upon  the  fineness  and  shape  of  the  grooves. 

The  play  of  colors  upon  mother-of-pearl  is  due  to  fine  grooves  or 
strisB,  as  may  be  shown  by  taking  an  impression  of  a  piece  of  it  in 
white  wax ;  the  colors  of  the  wax,  thus  prepared,  are  entirely 
analogous  with  those  of  the  mother-of-pearl,  from  which  the  im- 
pression was  taken. 

With  respect  to  the  permanent  colors  of  bodies,  various 
opinions  have  been  held.  Newton  conceived  that  bodies 
had  the  power  of  absorbing  some  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
and  reflecting  the  remainder.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
color  of  a  body  would  be  that  arising  from  a  mixture  of  the 
reflected  rays.  Thus,  vermilion  was  supposed  to  have  the 
power  of  reflecting  the  red  rays  only,  whilst  all  of  the 
others  were  absorbed.  All  bodies  placed  in  a  red  light 
appear  red,  in  a  blue  light,  blue,  and  so  on  for  other  colors. 

Arago  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  colors  of  bodies  arose 
from  light  admitted  into  the  body  and  then  emitted  again, 
undergoing  certain  modifications.  Color  would,  according 
to  this  theory,  depend  upon  the  molecular  condition  of  the 
body.  According  tp  this  view,  color  is  a  modification  of 
light,  entirely  analogous  to  that  modification  of  sound  which 
we  call  the  tone. 

Arago's  theory  was  based  upon  a  difference  of  property  between 
reflected  and  refracted  light.  On  examining  the  colors  of  opaque 
bodies,  he  found  that  the  light  agreed  with  that  which  had  been 
refracted,  rather  than  with  that  which  had  been  reflected.     . 

Exp^ivf  temporary  eolorn  in  case  of  rain-drops.  Of  grooved  aurfaees.  Of 
mother-of-pearl.  What  is  Newton's  theory  of  colors  of  bodies?  What  is  Aka.oo*b 
theory  ?    On  what  was  Abago's  theory  based  t 
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Colors  of  Transparent  Bodies. 

310.  AH  transparent  bodies  absorb  more  or  less  of  the 
light  which  enters  them,  and  if  sufficiently  thick,  must 
appear  colored.  Their  color  is  due  to  that  part  of  the  light 
whicli  is  transmitted. 

It,  for  example,  all  of  the  solar  rays  except  the  red  ones  are  ab- 
sorbed by  a  medium,  it  will  appear  red  by  transmitted  light.  Water 
when  seen  in  masses  by  transmitted  light,  appears  of  a  greenish  hue. 
Air  appears  blue ;  hence  the  color  of  the  sky.  As  we  ascend,  the 
mass  nbove  us  becomes  smaller  and  loses  its  blue  tint.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  bluish  tint  of  the  heavens  is  also  in  a  measure  duo  to 
reflection  from  the  aerial  molecules.  •  At  sunrise  and  sunset,  the 
rays  of  the  sun  have  to  traverse  a  great  body  of  the  atmosphere, 
which  absorbs  most  of  the  rays  except  the  red  ones.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  sun  appears  red  at  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Complementary  Colors. 

311.  Newton  calls  two  colors  complementary^  when  by 
their  mixture  they  produce  white. 

If  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  except  the  red  ones  be 
recomposed  by  a  convex  lens,  a  bluish-green  color  will 
result ;  hence,  red  and  green  are  complementary.  In  like 
manner,  it  may  be  shown  that  blue  and  orange  are  com- 
plementary, as  are  also  violet  and  yellow. 

Accidental  Images.  —  Aocidental  Fringes. 

312*  A  curious  effect  of  color  upon  the  eye  is  manifest  in  the 
production  of  what  are  called  accidental  images. 

If  a  wafer  upon  a  black  ground  be  viewed  intently  for  some  time, 
until  the  nerve  of  the  eye  becomes  fatigued,  and  the  eye  be  then 
directed  to  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  an  image  of  the  wafer  will  be 
seen  upon  the  paper,  whose  color  is  complementary  to  that  of  the 

(310.)  To  what  is  the  color  of  transparent  bodies  due  ?  lUitstraU  hy  exnvtplfK 
(811.)  What  are  complementary  co^rs?  What  is  the  complement  of  red?  Of 
green  ?  Of  blue  ?  Of  oranze  ?  (312.)  What  is  an  accidental  image  ?  Illuatrata, 
What  ie  the  cause  of  accidental  images  ? 
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wafer.  Thus,  if  the  wafer  is  red.  tho  image  will  be  green ;  if  the 
wafer  is  orange,  the  image  will  be  blue,  and  so  on.  These  images 
lire  called  accidental. 

If  the  setting  sun,  which  is  red,  be  viewed  for  some  time,  and  then 
tho  eyes  be  directed  to  a  while  wall,  a  green  image  of  tho  sun  will 
be  seenj  which  will  last  for  some  instants,  when  a  red  image  will 
appear ;  a  second  green  image  succeeds  it,  and  so  on  till  the  effect 
entirely  ceases. 

If  we  look  for  some  time  at  a  colored  object  on  a  white  ground, 
wb  shall  finally  observe  the  object  surrounded  by  a  fringe,  whose 
color  is  complementary  to  that  of  the  body;  thus,  if  a  red  wafer  be 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the  fringe  ^iil  be  green.  Such 
fringes  are  called  accidental. 

Many  phenomena  are  explained  by  the  principle  of  accidental 
images. 

Shadows  cast  upon  a  wall  by  the  rising  or  setting  sun.  are  tinged 
green,  the  tint  of  the  sun  being  red  at  that  time. 

If  we  examine  several  pieces  of  cloth  of  the  same  color,  the  eye 
becomes  wearied,  and  in  consequence  of  the  accidental  comple- 
mentary color  being  formed,  the  last  pieces  examined  appear  of  a 
different  shade  from  those  first  viewed. 

When  colored  figures  are  stamped  on  a  colored  ground,  the  tint  of 
the  figures  is  changed  by  the  accidental  or  complementary  ool^r  of 
the  ground. 

When  figures  are  stamped  on  a  ground  whose  color  is  comple- 
mentary to  that  of  the  figures,  they  render  each  other  more  brilliant. 
When  the  figures  are  of  the  same  color  as  the  ground,  but  of  a  different 
shade,  the  colors  render  each  other  less  brilliant. 

These  facts  have  an  application  in  the  selection  of  colors  used  in 
calico  printing,  stamping  woolen  goods,  wall  papers,  in  carpet 
weaving,  and  in  a  great  multitude  of  the  arts. 

For  further  details  on  the  law  of  contrasts  and  combinations  of 
colors,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  work  entitled,  "  Contrast  of  Colors^'* 
by  M.  Chevreuil,  director  of  the  manufactory  of  Gobelin  tapestry 
near"Paris. 


JErplain  the  imagen  of  ths  aun.  Why  are  ehadowe  at  sunwl  tinned  green  t  Ea^ 
plain  the  effect  of  looking  at  different  -colored  doikn.  What  ia  the  ^ect  of  stamp' 
ing  colore  on  compUnutUary  grounds  f  On  different  ekadee  of  the  eame  color  f 
AppUcatioM. 
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The  Rainbow. 

818.  The  Rainbow  is  a  biilliantly  colored  arc,  seen 
after  a  shower  oppoate  the  sun. 

The  colors  being  disposed  in  the  same  order  as  in  the 
solar  spectrum,  it  indicates  that  the  rainbow  is  due  to  re- 
fraction. Such  is  shown  to  be  the  case.  Fig.  209  indi- 
cates the  course  of  the  rays  in  the  formation  of  a  rainbow. 
The  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  sun,  /S,  fall  upon  the 
spherical  rain  drops,  enter  them,  undergoing  refraction,  are 


Fig.  209. 

internally  reflected,  and  then  emerge,  undergoing  a  second 
refraction.  The  result  is  that  the  emergent  light  is  resolved 
into  the  seven  prismatic  colors,  which,  reaching  the  eye  from 
different  drops,  give  rise  to  the  colors  that  are  observed. 

The  ray  which  enters  the  drop,  «,  for  example,  afl:er 
emergence  sends  to  the  eye  a  red  ray,  whilst  that  which 
enters  the  drop  c,  sends  to  the  eye  a  violet-colored  ray ; 

(313.)  What  is  a  Raiobow?  To  what  ia  the  bow  duo?  Explain  the  coarse  of 
the  rays.  Fig.  209. 
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intermediate  drops  send  intennediate  colors.     Each  drop 
sends  a  -different  color  to  the  eye. 

Analysis  shows  that  it  is  only  at  certain  angles  that  the  refracted 
rays  emerge  with  sufficient  intensity  to  affect  the  eye  with  colors. 
Henoe  it  is,  that  the  colored  drops  are  arranged  symmetrically  about 
a  line  drawn  th rough  the  sun  and  the  eye  of  the  oheenrer.  The 
centre  of  the  bow  is  in  this  line;  hence,  as  the  sun  declines  towards 
the  horizon,  the  bow  rises,  and  at  sunset  it  becomes  a  semicircle. 
In  looking  down  into  spray  with  the  back  turned  towards  the  sun, 
a  complete  circular  bow  may  be  seen. 

The  bow  that  we  have  described  is  called  the  primary 
bow,  and  the  colors  in  it  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the 
prismatic  colors,  the  red  being  on  the  outside. 

Another  bow  is  generally  seen,  concentric  with  the  primary 
how^  which  is  called  the  secondary  bow.  This  bow  is  formed 
by  light  which  enters  the  drops  being  refracted,  is  then 
twice  internally  reflected,  and  then  emerges,  being  again 
refracted.  The  result  of  this  deviation  is  a  bow  similar  to 
the  first,  but  having  its  colors  arranged  in  a  reverse  order, 
the  red  being  on  the  ipside. 

The  inversion  of  colors  arises  from  the  additional  reflection  that 
the  light  experiences.  It  is  observed  that  the  colors  of  the  secqndary 
bow  are  not  so  brilliant  as  in  the  primary,  which  is  due  to  the  loss 
of  a  portion  of  light,  which  passes  out  of  the  drop  at  each  incidence- 

From  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  and  the  principle  of  its  formation) . 
it  is  plain  that  every  observer  sees  a  different  bow. 

Chromatic  Aberration. 

314.  The  light  which  falls  on  a  lens  is  decomposed  into 
colored  rays  of  different  degrees  of  refrangibility.    These 

How  U  the  "bf^w  formtd  ?  Whsre  is  its  eenPre  ?  Why  ^9  the  &oto  etiUnrge  <u 
the  9un  declines  T  JTow  may  a  compMe  circular  dow  be  seen  f  What  Is  a  primary 
bow?  A  secondary  bow?  How  is  it  formed  ?  Why  are  th^ colors  in  Ihs  secondary 
"bow  re/t>er*ed  in  order  T  How  do  the  colors  in  the  Pwoioios  compare  in  briUiancy  t 
Does  each  observer  see  the  same  botof  Why  notf  (814.)  What  is  chromatio 
aberration  ? 
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A  great  variety  of  devices  have  been  employed  to  obviate  the 
defects  of  spherical  and  chromatic  aberration,  and  at  the  sajne  time 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  of  illumination  to  render  vision  distinct.' 
Hence  the  variety  of  telescopes  is  very  great.    Only  a  few  of  the 
most  important  will  be  described  in  these  pages. 

The  Oalilean  Telesoope. 

31§.  The  Galilean  Telescope,  named  from  its  illustri- 
ous discoverer,  Galileo,  coni^sts  essentially  of  a  convex  object- 
glass^  which  collects  the  rays  from  an  object,  and  a  concave 
eye-piece,  by  meanc  of  which  the  rays  from  each  point  of 
the  object  are  rendered  parallel,  and  capable  of  produdng 
distinct  vision. 

Fig.  212  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  the  Galilean 
telescope.  Pencils  of  rays  from  points  of  the  object,  AB, 
falling  upon  the  object  lens,  O,  are  converged  by  it,  and  tend 
to  form  an  image  -beyond  the  eye-piece,  o.  The  concave 
eye-piece  is  placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  rays  coming  from 


Fig.  212: 

the  object-glass,  being  at  a  distance  from  the  image  equal 
to  its  principal  focal  distance.  In  consequence  of  this 
arrangement,  the  pencil  of  light  coming  from  A^  is  converged 
by  the  object-glass,  and  falling  upon  the  eye-piece,  is  di- 
verged and  refracted  so  as  to  appear  to  the  eye  to  come 
from  a.  In  like  manner  the  pencil  from  -B,  appears  to  the 
eye  to  come  from  J. 


What  are  the  special  ot^ecte  to  he  attained  in  mating  a  teleeeope?  <318.). 
What  is  a  Galilean  Telescope?  Describe  it.  Explain  the  course  ot  the  rays  in  a 
Galilean  telescope. 
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The  image  is  erect  and  virtual,  and  because  the  visual  angle  under 
"which  the«imago  is  seen,  is  greater  than  that  under  which  the  object 
would  be  seen  without  the  telescope,  it  appears  magnified. 

Opera-glasses  are  simply  Galilean  telescopes.  They  possess  the 
advantage  of  showing  objects  in  their  proper  position,  of  being  shor< 
and  portable,  and  of  being  well  illuminated. 

The  Galilean  telescope  is  not  adapted  to  astronomical  observation, 
because  the  image  formed  is  virtual ;  nevertheless  it  was  with  such 
an  instrument  that  Galileo  discovered  the  satellites  of  Jupiter. 


The  Astronomical  Telescope.  y 


319.  Tfie  AsTRONOincAL  Telescope  consists  essentially 
of  two  convex  lebses,  the  one,  o,  being  the  object-lens,  and 
the  other,  O,  the  eye-piece.  The  object-glass  forms  an  in- 
verted image  of  the  object,  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye- 
piece. 


Fig.  2ia  • 

Fig.  213  represents  the  course  of  the  rays  in  this  instrn- 
ment.  A  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  A,  is  converged  by  o, 
to  a  focus  a,  whilst  a  pencil  from  -B,  is  brought  to  the  focus 
b.  In  this  manner  the  lens  o,  forms  an  image,  ab^  of  an 
object,  AB,  which  image  is  real  and  inverted.  The  eye- 
piece, 0,  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  ab  equal  to  its  prin- 
cipal focal  distance.  The  pencil  coming  from  the  points, 
a  and  J,  of  the  image,  are  refracted  so  as  to  appear  to  come 
from  the  points,  c  and  d.    The  visual  angle,  that  is,  the 

Sino  ?«  fhe  image?  Give  an  ftoampU  of  a  GaUUan  tOeaoope.  Their  advan. 
iOQMt  /«  ihA  OaUlsan  Uleacope  adapted  to  astronomical  purpoeeaf  (310.) 
What  is  tbe  Astronomical  Telescope  t    Explain  the'  course  of  the  rays  In  it 
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augle  formed  by  the  extreme  rays  which  enter  the  eye,  is 
greater  than  it  would  be  in  viewing  the  object  without  the 
telescope,  and  consequently  the  object  appears  tabe  magni- 
fied. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  telescopcsj  the  eye-piece  is  capable  of  being 
pushed  in,  or  drawn  out,  to  enable  the  observer  to  accommodate  it 
to  near  as  well  as  distant  objects. 

The  object-glass  is   made  as  large  as  possible,  and  should  be 


Fig.  214. 


JTow  U  iht  eye-piece  adjuatei  t 
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achromatic  (Art.  315).  The  eye-glass  is  made  qaite  convex,  so  as 
to  magnify  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass. 

Fig.  214  represents  an  astronomical  telescope  mounted  for  use. 
It  rests  upon  a  cast-iron  stand,  with  three  feet,  called  a  tripod.  The 
tripod  supports  a  rertical  axis,  capable  of  turning  around  in  its  sup- 
ports ;  the  telescope  is  attached  to  the  top  of  this  axis  by  a  hinge 
joint.  These  arrangements  enable  the  observer  to  direct  the  telescope 
to  any  point  of  the  heavens.  The  telescope  may  be  raised  or  de- 
pressed by  means  of  a  rack,  worked  by  toothed  wheels,  set  in  motion 
by  a  crank,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 

A  smaller  telescope  with  a  larger  field  of  view  is  attached  to  it,  to 
aid  the  observer  in  fixing  the  instrument  on  any  object.  This  teles- 
cope is  called  the  seeker. 

The  Texrestrial  Telescope* 

320.  The  Tebbestbiax  Teuescope  differs  from  the  as- 
tronomical telescope,  in  having  two  additional  lenses^  which 
together  constitnte  what  is  called  an  erecting  piece.  The 
olgect  of  the  erecting  piece  is  to  invert  the  image  formed 
by  the  object-lens,  so  that  objects  may  appear  erect  when 
viewed  through  the  telescope* 


Fig.  215. 


Fig.  216  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  a  terrestrial 
telescope.  AJi  is  the  object^  o  is  the  object4enSy  m  and  w, 
two  convex  lenses,  constitute  the  erecting  piece,  and  O  is 
the  eye-piece. 

The  erecting  piece  is  so  placed  that  the  distance  of  the 
image,  i",  shall  be  at  a  distance  from  m,  equal  to  its  prin- 
cipal focal  distance. 

What  ia  said  of  the  object-glaaa  and  of  the  eye^piece  ?  ( 320.)  In  what  respect 
does  the  Terrestrial  differ  from  the  Astronomical  Telescope?  What  is  the  object  of 
the  erecting  piece  ? 
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A  pencil  of  rays  from  A^  falling  upon  the  object-lens,  is 
converged  to  a  focus  at  the  lower  end  of  the  image,  I;  the 
pencil  proceeding  from  i",  is  converted  into  a  beam  by  the 
lens,  m,  directed  obliquely  upwards,  which  beam  is  con- 
verged to  a  focus  at  i.  In  this  manner  an  erect  image,  *,  is 
formed,  which  is  then  viewed  by  the  eye-piece,  O.  The 
eye-piece  refracts  the  pencils  coming  from  the  image  /,  so 
as  to  make  them  appear  to  come  from  csb. 

The  angle,  trader  which  ccb  is  seen,  is  the  visual  angle^ 
and  being  greater  than  the  angle  under  which  AB  would 
be  seen  wdthout  the  telescope,  the  object  is  magnified. 

The  number  of  times  which  the  visual  angle  of  the  image 
contains  the  visual  angle  of  the  object,  is  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telescope. 

The  terrestrial  telescope  is  used  at  sea  and  on  land  for  viewing 
objects  at  a  distance.  It  may,  for  convenience,  be  mounted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  astronomical  telescope  shown  in  Fig.  214. 

Reflecting  Telescopes. 

821.  A  Reflecitng  Telescope  is  one  in  which  the 
image  of  a  distant  object  is  formed  by  means  of  a  reflector 
or  speculum,  which  image  is  then  viewed  by  an  eye-piece. 
The  eye-piece  is  either  a  single  lens  or  a  combination  of 
lenses. 

One  of  the  first  telescopes  of  this  description  was  con- 
structed by  Newton,  and  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind 
which  we  shall  describe  in  detail. 

Newtonian  Telescope. 

'822.  Fig.  216  shows  a  Newtonian  Telescope,  as  con- 
structed by  M.  Feoment,  of  Paris,  with  improvements  in- 
troduced by  that  distinguished  physicist. 

Peacribe  the  course  of  the  rays  in  the  terrestrial  telescope.  What  is  the  ma^ifjing 
power  ?  What  iathsute  of  the  terrestrial  teUaeope  ?  (321.)  What  is  a  reflecting 
telescope?    (  322.)  Describe  the  Newtoidan  Telescope. 
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Fig.  216. 


Fig.  217  shows  the  same  telescope  in  section,  and  indi- 
cates the  course  of  the  rays  of  light. 

M  is  a' concave  mirror  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  long 
tube.  This  reflector  tends  to  form  a  small  image  of  an 
object  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube.  But  before  the  rays 
reach  the  image,  they  are  intercepted  by  a  prism  of  glasj<, 
m/i,  so  arranged  that  the  rays  enter  its  first  face  without 
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deviation,  and  strike  its  second  face  so  as  to  be  totally  re- 
flected, which  causes  the  image  to  be  formed  at  ab.  The 
image  thus  formed  is  viewed  by  au  eye-piece  through  the 


side  of  the  telescope.  The  eye-piece  in  this  telescope  is 
made  of  two  plano-convex  lenses,  as  shown  in  the  jfigurc,  the 
combined  effect  of  which  is  to  cause  the  image  to  appear  in 
the  position  BA^  giving  a  great  power  to  the  telescope. 

Fig.  216  shows  the  manner  of  viewing  the  image..  It  also  shows 
a  small  seeker  attached  to  the  tube  of  the  main  instrument,  which  is 
used  in  directing  the  telescope  to  any  required  object. 

HexBchel's  Telescope. 

323.  Sm  William  IIerschel,  of  London,  modified  the 
Newtonian  telescope  by  inclining  the  mirror,  M^  so  as  to 
throw  the  image  to  one  side  of  the  tube,  where  it  could  be 
viewed  by  a  magnifying  eye-piece,  the  observer's  back  be- 
ing turned  towards  the  object. 

The  large  telescope  made  by  this  eminent  astronomer  was  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  the  speculum  had  a  diameter  of  about  five  feet. 
It  was  with  this  gigantic  instrument  that  he  made  some  of  his  most 
brilliant  discoveries. 

Lord  Ross's  Telescope. 
32'i»     Lord  Ross,  of  Ireland,  has  recently  constructed  a  reflect- 

Eoeiplain  Fig.  216.    (HS*^.)  What  modification  did  Hrrschkl  make  In  the  New- 
tonian, telescope  ?    D^Bcribs'B.KBAOBXL'i  t4U6cope.    (324.)  Describe  Loud  Boss's 

telescope. 
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ing  telescope  still  larger  than  Herschel's.  The  tube  is  56  feet  in 
length)  and  the  diameter  of  the  reHecior  is  more  than  6  feet.  The 
speculum  weighs  over  4  tons,  and  the  entire  instrument  more  than  1 8 
tons.  This  telescope  is  supported  by  two  walls  of  masonry  48  feet 
high,  72  feet  long,  and  24  feet  distant  from  each  other.  The  in- 
strument is  said  to  have  cost  the  owner  $60,000. 

Microscopes. 

325.  A  Microscope  is  a  modification  of  the  telescope, 
for  viewing  near  objects. 

Microscopes,  like  telescopes,  may  be  composed  of  a  combination  of 
lenses  alone,  or  they  may  be  composed  of  a  combination  of  reflectors 
and  lenses.  Reflecting  microscopes  are  but  little  used.  We  shall 
oiily  describe  the  refracting  microscope,  of  vC'hich  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  simple  and  the  compound.  \ 

The  Simple  XVIioroscope. 

326.  The  Simple  Microscope  consists  of  a  double  con- 
vex lens  of  short 

focal  distance.  It 
is  usually  set  in  a 
fi'amt  of  metal  or 
of  horn,  and  held 
in  the  hand. 

Fig.  218  shows 
the  manner  of 
using  it.  It  is 
held  at  a  distance 
from  the  object 
to  be  viewed,  a 
little  less  than  its 
principal  focal  dis-  ^*s-  2i8. 

tance.  In  this 
case,  each  pencil  of  light  falling  upon  it  will  be  deviated  so 


(326.>   What  ia  a  Microscope?     ffov)  may  a  microscope  be  cotuArucUd? 
i  326  )  What  is  a  Simple  Microscope  ?    Explain  Fig.  21S. 
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as  to  form  a  beam,  whose  axis  passes  through  the  point 
from  which  the  pencil  proceeds,  and  the  optical  centre. 

The  object  appears  of  the  same  size  that  it  would  if  the  eye  were 
placed  at  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens.  Since  the  least  limit  of 
distinct  vision  is  about  eight  inches,  it  follows  that  a  single  micro- 
scope whose  focal  distance  is  one  inch,  would  magnify  an  object 


Fig.  219. 


How  i8th6  magivifying  power  determined  f 
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eight  times.    If  the  principal  length  were  only  one  quarter  of  an 
inch,  it  would  magnify  ihirty-two  times. 


The  Compound  Miorosoope. 

SQ7.  The  Compound  Microscope  consists  essentially  of 
a  double  convex  lens  called  the  oi^ect-lenSy  and  a  second 
double  convex  lens  called  the  eye-piece. 

Fig.  219  represents  a  compound  microscope  and  the 
method  of  using  it.  Fig.  220  shows  the  same  instrument 
in  section,  and  makes  known 
the  course  of  the  rays.  The 
letters  correspond  to  the  same 
parts  in  both  diagrams. 

The  object  to  be  observed 
is  placed  at  a,  between  two 
plates  of  glass  upon  a  support. 
Over  this  is  a  tube,  OAo^  in 
which  are  disposed  the  two 
lenses,  the  object-lens,  o,  be- 
ing at  its  lower,  and  the  eye- 
piece, O,  at  its  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  object,  a,  be- 
ing placed  a  little  beyond  the 
principal  focus  of  the  object- 
glass,  this  lens  produces  a  real 
image,  Je,  which  is  inverted. 
The  object-glass,  0,  is  so 
placed  that  its  principal  focus 
is  a  little  beyond  the  image, 
he.  This  lens  then  acts  as  a 
simple  microscope,  and  mag- 
nifies the  image  as  though  it 
were  at  i?  (7.  rig.  220. 


(327.)  What  is  a  Compound  Microscope?    Explain  Its   construction,  and  th« 
nuiihod  of  using  it 
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The  magnifying  power  depends  upon  the  object-lens.  Tiiis  power, 
is  increased  by  combining  two  or  three  lenses,  as  shown  at  H^  on 
the  right  of  Fig.  220.  .  A  second  lens  is  often  added  to  the  eye-piece, 
as  shown  in  the  Newtonian  telescope,  Fig.  217,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  the  defect  arising  from  spherical  aberration.  Moreover, 
all  of  the  lenses  are  made  achromatic. 

Microscopes  of  this  kind  are  constructed  whose  magnifying  power 
is  1800;  but  what  is  gained  in  power  is  often  lost  in  distinctness.  A 
good  magnifying  power  is  600  in  length  and  breadth,  which  gives 
360,000  in  surface. 

The  object,  when  transparent,  is  illuminated  by  a  mirror,  M, 
which  concentrates  the  light  upon  it.  When  the  object  is  opaque,  it 
is  illuminated  by  a  lens,  L,  which  concentrates  the  rays  upon  it. 

The  microscope  is  used  in  the  study  of  botany  to  discover  the  laws 
of  the  vegetable  world  ;  in  entomolo^  to  study  the  habits  of  minute 
insects ;  in  anatomy  and  medicine  to  study  the  laws  of  animal  physi- 
ology ;  in  the  arts,  to  discover  the  composition  of  mixtures ;  in  com- 
merce to  detect  the  nature  of  stafis,  and  so  on.  Its  use  is  almost 
universal,  either  as  an  instrument  of  research  or  of  curiosity. 

The  Magic  Lantern. 

898.  The  Magic  Lanteen  is  an  apparatus  for  formmg 
upon  a  screen  enlarged  images  of  objects  painted  on  glass. 
It  was  invented  about  two  huadred  years  ago,  by  Father 
KmcHER,  a  German  Jesuit. 

Fig.  221  represents  a  magic  lantern  in  use,  whilst  a  sec- 
tion of  the  same  instrument  is  shown  in  Fig.  222. 

It  is  composed  of  a  box,  in  which  a, lamp  is  placed  before 
a  reflector,  M;  the  light  is  reflected  upon  a  lens,  X,  and  is 
converged  so  as  to  illuminate  strongly  the  plate  of  glass,  ab^ 
upon  which  the  picture  is  painted.  Finally,  a  combination 
of  two  lenses,  w,  acting  as  a  single  convex  lens,  is  placed  so 


Upon  what  doM  the  magnifying  potoer  depend  ?  Why  in  a  eeeond  lene  added 
to  the  eye-pisce  ?  Ifcne  great  may  the  magnifying  power  he  made  ?  Hovo  i«  the 
object  illuminated  f  What  are  some  of  the  tieet  of  the  microecope  f  (  328-)  What 
is  a  Mwrio  Lantern  ?  By  whom  invented  ?  Describe  the  constrnction  und  method  of 
using  the  magic  lantern. 
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Fig.  221. 


that  the  plate,  ab^  shall  be  a  litth^  beyond  its  principal  focns. 
At  this  distance  the  lenses  produce  (as  shown  in  Fig.  196) 
a  magnified  and  inverted  imago  of  the  picture  painted  od 


Fig.  2>i 
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the  glass.    The  picture  on  the  glass  should  be  inverted,  in 
order  that  its  image  may  appear  erect. 

The  image  on  the  screen  will  be  the  more  magnified,  aa  the  plate, 
ab^  approaches  the  principal  focus  of  the  compound  lens  m.  •  It  will 
also  be  the  more  magnified  as  the  compound  lens  increases  in  power. 

The  Phantasmagoria. 

3d9.  The  Phaio'asmagoria  differs  from  the  magia  lan- 
tern only  in  having  an  arrangement  by  which  the  size  of  the 
image  on  the  screen  may  be  increased  or  diminished  a^ 
pleasure. 

This  modification  will  be  understood  fi-om  an  inspection 
of  Fig.  222,  which  represents  the  magic  lantern.  In  it  the 
lenses,  m,  being  always  at  a  ^x^edi  distance  from  the  picture^ 
a^,  the  image,  AB^  will  always  be  at  a  fixed  distance  from 
the  instrument,  and  of  the  same  size. 

If  we  suppose  the  lenses,  m,  to  approach  the  glass,  aJ,  the 
image,  AB^  will  recede  and  become  larger.  We  see  then 
that  the  effect  sought  requires  two  motions:  one  whiclr 
causes  the  lens,  m,  to  approach  the  glass,  ad,  and  a  second 
which  causes  the  whole  apparatus  to  recede  from  the  screen 
A  B^  so  that  the  image  may  always  fall  upon  it.  .    • 

To  effect  this  double  motion,  the  tube  which  contains  the 
lenses  is  arranged  to  slide  out  and  in,  whilst  the  whole 
apparatus  is  mounted  on  wheels,  covered,  with  cloth  so  as 
to  prevent  sound  in  moving  it. 

Fig.  223  shows  an  apparatus  arranged  in  this  manner,  which  is 
composed  of  two  magic  lanterns  united  in  one.  For  the  present  let 
us  take  note  only  of  the  nearest  lantern.  To  exhibit  the  effects  of 
the  phantasmagoria,  a  screen  of  white  muslin  is  stretched  between 
the  instrument  and  the  spectators,  and  the  exhibitor,  by  placing  the 
lens  at  some  distance  from  the  picture,  forms  a  small  image  on 
the  screen,  which  is  seen  through  the  muslin  by  the  spectators,  who 
.,  ^ _ 

(3!2ft)  How  does  the  Phantasmagoria  differ  from' the  Ma^o  Lantern?  Ezptain 
the  modification  in  detail.  Explain  the  action  oi  the  phantasmagoria.  Bxpuiin 
Fig.  228. 
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are  in  profoond  darkness.  The  exhibitor  now  pushes  in  the  lens 
wiih  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  draws  back  the  apparatus, 
eaasing  the  image  to  enlarge  upon  the  screen.  The  gradual  enlarge- 
ment of  the  image  causes  the  spectators,  who  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  its  exact  location,  to  suppose  that  the  image  is  approach- 
ing them. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  similar  effect,  produced  by  a  combi- 
nation of  mirrors,  was  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  those  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Isis  and 
Ceres,  by  causing  images  of  the  dead  to  appear  when  invoked. 

The  Poljn^aina  and  Dissolving  Views. 

S80.  The  PoLTiiA3L/L  consists  of  a  double  magic  lantern, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  223.  The  Dissolving  Views  are  obtained 
by  using  both  lantei-ns.  Thus,  if  a  pictui-e  of  a  daylight 
scene  be  painted  upon  one  of  the  slides,  and  of  the  same 
scene  by  moonlight  be  painted  on  the  other,  the  first  picture 
is  thrown  upon  the  screen  strongly  illuminated,  the  other 
one  being  entirely  excluded  by  a  screen  which  covers  the 
second  lens.  By  an  arrangement  operated  by  the  exhibitor, 
the  light  is  gradually  cut  off  from  the  fii^st  picture  and  ad- 
mitted upon  the  second,  the  first  fading  away  insensibly, 
whilst  the  second  as  insensibly  grows  bri»ter.  In  this  way 
all  of  the  effects  intermediate  between  full^ylight  and  full 
moonlight  may  be  obtained  in  succession.    ; 

In  this  way  a  volcano,  earm,  and  only  surmounted  by  a  light  c'oud 
of  smoke,  may  be  followed  by  a  picture  of  the  same  volcano  sending 
forth  volumes  of  flame  and  smoke.  A  storm  may  be  made  to  succeed 
a  smiling  landscape,  and  so  on;  the  illusion  is  complete.  .,, 

.yr 

The  Photo-Blectrio  Microscope. 

33t.  The  Photo-electric  Microscope  is  constructed 
on  the  same  optical  principles  as  the  magic  lantern,  except 

( 330.)  What  is  the  Polyrama?    Explain  the  method  of  produoing  the  Dissolviog  . 
Views.    lUutirate.    (331.)  What  is  the  Fhoto-Ekotric  Microscope? 
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that  the  light  employed  is  obtained  by  passing  an  electric 
cuiTent  between  two  charcoal  points.  The  pictures  on  the 
shades  are  also  made  smaller  than  in  the  magic  lantern, 
Mrhich  requii-es  a  greater  illumination. 


Fig.  22-4. 


Fig.  224  represents  in  detail  the  arrangement  of  this 
instrument.  At  the  foot  of  the  apparatus  is  a  battery  for 
generating  electricity,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 
The  electricity  is  conveyed  to  the  charcoal  points  in  the 
box,  -B,  by  means  of  two  copper  wires,  one  going  to  the 

Explain  the  arrangement  of  parts. 
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upper,  and  the  other  to  the  lower  point.  The  points  being 
slightly  separated,  the  circuit  is  completed  only  by  the 
electncity  passing  across  the  interval,  which  gives  rise  to  a 
light;  of  extreme  brilliancy. 

In  the  figure,  /  represents  a  parabolic  reflector  for  con- 
centrating the  light  upon  the  slide,  X,  through  a  lens,  O. 
2>  is  a  lens  which  forms  a  magnified  image  of  the  minute 
object  on  a  screen.  The  tube  in  which  the  lens,  i>,  is 
•placed,  may  be  drawn  out  or  pushed  in  to  vary  the  magni- 
fying power  of  the  apparatus. 

The  magnifying  power  of  this  instrument  may  be  made  extremely 
great,  and  by  suitable  management  it  serves  to  show  to  a  large  com- 
pany the  wonders  of  the  micro&:copic  world. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  experiments  made  with  it,  is  to  show 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Instead  of  a  picture  on  the  slide,  let 
the  tail  of  a  tadpole  be  placed  between  two  plates  of  glass  and  in- 
troduced. There  will  appear  upon  the  screen  what  seems  an  illumi- 
nated map,  all  of  whose  streams  flow  with  a  rapid  current.  It  is 
but  the  blood  circulating  with  great  velocity  through  the  arteries 
and  veins.  -         ' 

The  phenomena  of  crystallization  are  exceedingly  beautiful  when 
seen  by  this  microscope.  If  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  sol  ammoniac, 
for  example,  be  poured  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  and  then  introduced 
into  the  instrument,  the  heat  will  cause  the  water  to  evaporate,  pro- 
ducing one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  crystallization  that  can 
be  exhibited. 

The  minute  animaleulsB  of  solutions  and  stagnant  water  can  oe 
shown  by  this  microscope. 

When  the  light  of  the  sun  is  used  instead  of  the  electric  light,  the 
apparatus  is  called  the  solar  microscope. 

The  Diorama. 

332.  The  Diorama  consists  of  two  pictures,  one  on  each 
side  of  a  transparent  muslin  screen,  these  pictures,  as  in 

How  la  the  magnifying  power  varied?  What  art  its  advantage^f  JTowis  ths 
circulation  qf  the  blood  shotont  The  phenomena  of  cryfitaUimationt  AnimaU 
culm  t    What  ie  a  eolar  microscope  t    ( 332.)  What  is  the  Diorama ? 
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the  polyrama,  being  different  effects  of  the  same  scene. 
One  of  these  pictures  is  seen  directly,  and  the  other  by 
transmitted  light,  and  the  illusion  arises  from  the  light  being 


Fig.  225. 


managed  so  as  to  produce  either  of  those  effects  at  pleasure. 
Fig.  225  explains  the  manner  of  exiiibiting  this  kind  of 


From  what  does  tLe  illusion  arise? 
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picture.  The  two  vifews  are  painted  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
vertical  screen.  The  first  effect  is  painted  upon  the  front 
of  the  screen,  and  is  seen  by  light  that  enters  a  window,  Jf, 
and  .felling  upon  a  movable  mirror,  JS',  is  thro-wn  so  as  to 
illuminate  the  front  of  the  screen.  The  room  behind  the 
screen  being  dark,  no  part  of  the  picture  on  the  other  side 
of  the  screen  is  seen. 

If,  now,  the  mirror  ^  be  lowered  gently,  the  shutters, 
i\riV^  being  at  the  same  time  slowly  opened,  the  picture  on 
the  front  of  the  screen  wdll  fade  away,  to  be  replaced  by  that 
on  the  other  side,  now  seen  by  transmitted  light.  When 
the  mirror  is  let  completely  down,  and  the  shutters,  iV!ZV^  are 
completely  opened,  the  only  effect  that  will  be  seen  will  be 
that  from  behind. 

The  diorama  was  invented  and  perfected  by  Da  guerre,  the 
celebrated  discoverer  of  111'-  daguerreotype.  Many  of  his  pictures 
of  this  kind  had  a  high  reputation,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
his  Midnight  Mass^  and  his  Vallei/  of  Goldeau. 

The  Camera  Obkcura. 

333.  The  Camera  Obscura  is  an  instrument  used  for 
forming  a  clear  picture  of  objects  upon  a  screen  of  grpund 
glass  or  paper. 

It  consists.  Fig.  226,  of  a  closed  box  mounted  on  a  stand, 
having  a  small  hole  ou  one  side  and  a  screen  for  receiving 
the  image  on  the  opj^osite  side.  The  hole  may  be  of  any 
dunensions,  if  a  con flpf^^ens  be  jolaced  in  it  capable  of  filling 
it,  and  of  such  power  as  to  bring  the  rays  to  a  focus  on  the 
op])osite  screen. 

Fig.  220  shows  how  the  image  is  fornicd  in  the  camera 
obscura.  The  pencil  of  rays  coming  from  the  soldier's  cap 
goes  to  form  an  image  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  whilst  that- 
coming  from  his  feet  goes  to  foi-ni  an  image  at  the  top  of 

Explain  the  method  of  exhibitlnfic.     Who  invented  ths  diorama  t    (  338.)  What 
is  the  Camera  Obsenra  ?    Describe  it    Explain  the  coarse  of  the  rays. 
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Fig.  226. 

the  screen.  The  image  is  inverted  and  reversed  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction,  but  in  every  other  respect,  including  color, 
it  is  a  perfect  representation  of  the  object  pictured. 

The  camera  obscura  affords  aid  in  sketching  the  outlines  of  a 
landscape  or  building,  but  its  principal  importance  at  prcpent  consists 
in  its  application  to  the  various  branches  of  Photography.  It  may 
also  be  used  as  a  source  of  amusement. 

Th&  images  formed  by  a  camera  obscura  possess  the  remarkable 
peculiarity  of  being  entirely  independent  of  the  shape  of  the  opening 
in  the  box,  provided  it  be  quite  small.  The  shape  of  the  images  is 
the  same,  whether  the  opening  be  square,  round,  triangular,  or  ob- 
long. 

To  show  this,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  beam  of  solar  light 
entering  a  dark  room  through  a  hole  in  a  shutter,  Fig.  227.  Willi 
respect  to  the  sun,  the  hole  in  the  shutter  is  but  a  point,  hence  the 
group  of  rays  which  enter  it  form  in  reality  a  cone  whose  base  is  Iho 
sun.     The  prolongation  of  these  rays  into  the  room  makes  up  another 


For  tchat  U  tTie  camera  vsed  t    What  remarkable  property  do  the  images  pot' 
eejts  f    How  is  this  illustrated  f 
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Fig.  2-2S. 
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cone  similar  in  shape  to  the  first,  and  if  this  cone  be  intercepted  by 
a  screen  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  hole  with  the  centre  of 
the  sun,  the  image  formed  will  be  a  circle.  If  the  rays  are  inter- 
cepted by  an  oblique  plane,  as  in  the  figure,  the  image  is  elliptical, 
but  It  never  takes  the  form  of  the  hole  when  that  is  small. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  we  find  the  illuminated  patches 
of  earth  formed  by'light  passing  between  the  leaves  in  a  forest  of  a 
circular  or  elliptical  shape.  This  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  228.  In  an 
eclipse  of  the  f^un,  when  the  visible  portion  of  the  jjun  is  of  crescent 
shape,  the  patches  of  light  all  assume  the  crescent  form  :  that  is, 


Fig.  229. 


Eooplain  the  peculiar  rounded  form  of  patchy  ofHgJU  in  the  8had9W  qfct  forett 
What  form  do  they  take  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  t 
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they  are  images  of  the  visible  part  of  the  sun. 
curious  phenomeiion  is  evident. 


The  reason  of  this 


Manner  of  rexidenng  the  Image  erect. 

334*  The  maimer  of  producing  erect  images  of  external 
objects  in  a  camera  ohscura^  or  dark  roem^  is  sho^vn  in 
Fig.  229.  A  little  above  the  hole  a  plane  mirror  is  so  placed 
as  to  reflect  the  rays  which  enter  it  upon  a  convex  lens 
fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  tube.  This  reflection  inverts  the 
beam  of  light  and  makes  the  image  erect,  which  may  then 
be  thrown  upon  a  suitable  screen  for  observation. 

Such  images  are  perfect  representations  of  the  external  objects 
which  they  represent,  being  perfectly  faithful,  not  only  in  form  and 
color,  but  in  motion  also.  When  images  of  street  scenes,  with  all 
their  life  and  motion,  are  thus  formed,  they  are  very  striking  as  well 
as  interesting. 


Fig.  230. 


(334)  How  are  the  images  made  erect? 
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The  Portable  Camera  for  Artists. 

385*  For  taking  views,  the  camera  obscura  should  be 
light  and  portable.  The  best  form  is  that  shown  in  Fig.  230. 
It  consists  of  a  sort  of  portable  tent  of  black  cloth,  within 
which  is  a  table  for  receiving  the  image,  and  at  the  top  of 
which  is  a  tube  bearing  a  prismatic  lens,  that  produces  the 
combined  effect  of  the  mirror  and  lens,  as  shown  in  Fig.  229. 
The  figure  projected  iipon  the  table  may  be  traced  out  with 
a  pencil  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper. 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  231  shows  the  course  of  the  rays  in  forming  the 
image.  The  rays  coming  from  the  object,  AJB^  fe.ll  upon 
the  convex  face  of  the  lens  and  are  converged,  and  in  this 
state  they  reach  the  plane  surface,  m,  which  is  inclined  to 
the  horizon.  Being  totally  reflected  from  the  surface,  m, 
they  emerge  through  the  slightly  concave  surface  below, 
and  go  to  form  an  image,  aft,  on  the  table,  P.  A  sheet  of 
paper  is  spread  on  P,  to  receive  the  image,  and  on  it  the 
outlines  may  be  traced. 

The  Daguerreotype. 

836.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  the 
camera  obscura,  is  in  forming  pictures  upon  plates  of  pre- 

( 885.)  Explain  the  constractlon  of  the  Portable  Camera  for  Artists.    Explain  the 
•onne  of  the  rays.    (  836-)  What  is  the  most  important  application  of  the  camera  f 
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pared  metal  or  paper,  by  the  actinic  or  chemical  action  of- 
the  light. 

The  diflcoyery  of  the  dagnerreotyping  process,  like  many  other 
dificoverieB  of  magnitude,  was  preceded  by  many  partially  successful 
efforts.  One  of  the  most  important  of  them  was,  perhaps,  that  of 
Talbot,  who  succeeded  in  fixing  images  on  prepared  paper  by  means 
of  solar  light.  The  main  discovery  is,  however,  due  to  M.  Da- 
GUERRE,  who  in  1839  announced  that  he  could,  by  a  process  occu- 
pying but  a  few  minutes,  fix  the  image  of  a  camera  upon  a  metallic 
plate. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed,  improvements  have 
followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  until  the  process  of  daguerre^ 
otyping  in  all  its  various  branches,  gives  remunerative  employment 
to  thousands.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries 
of  modem  times,  but  bids  fair  to  become  of  immense  utility. 

Process  of  Daguerre. 

837.  The  process  of  Daguerre  begins  by  receiving  the  image  of 
the  camera  upon  a  proper  plate,  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  silver, 
whose  surface  has  been  carefully  polished  and  rendered  sensitive  to 
light.  The  polished  plate  is  rendered  sensitive  by  means  of  iodine. 
Iodine  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  is  easily  converted  into 
vapor  by  a  slight  degree  of  heat.  The  plate  is  held  over  the  vapor 
of  iodine  for  about  two  minutes,  during  which  time  a  thin  layer  of 
the  silver  unites  with  the  iodine,  forming  a  coating  of  iodide  of  silver^ 
which  is  exceedingly  sensitive  to  light.  The  plate  thus  prepared  is 
placed  in  the  camera,  so  as  to  receive  the  image  to  be  copied,  and  is 
acted  upon  by  the  rays  forming  the  image.  The  plate  is  next 
exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  vapor  of  mercury.  The  mercury 
unites  with  the  silver  where  it  has  been  acted  upon  by  the  light, 
forming  a  white  amalgam,  giving  the  lights  of  the  picture,  whilst 
the  other  parts  remain  dark. 

This  process  was  imperfect ;  the  plates  required  ten  or  twelve 
minutes'  exposure  to  light,  in  order  to  fix  an  impression,  which 
rendered  the  method  unsuitable  for  portraits;  the  pictures  formed 
were  indistinct  and  easily  efiaced,  and  finally,  the  reflected  light 


Olee  a  titetek  ^t^e  history  qf  the  Daguerreotype,    (  337.)  J^xpktin  iheproeeee 
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from  the  plates  diminished  the  distinctness  of  vision.     Ail  of  these 
defects  were  remedied  by  a  single  man,  M.  Fizeau 

By  using  bromine  with  iodine  in  preparing  the  plates,  he  rendered 
them  so  sensitive,  that  from  six  to  thirty  seconds  formed  a  sufficient 
exposure.  He  fixed  the  images  and.  prevented  excessive  reflection, 
by  using  chloride  of  gold  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  with  gentle  heat. 
This  process  not  only  had  the  effects  named,  but  it  also  increased 
the  brightness  of  the  picture.  Since  these,  other  improvenients 
have  been  made,  till  at  last  in  skillful  hands  it  has  reached  a  state 
•of  great  perfection. 


Fig.  282. 


Fig.  232  represents  the  form  of  camera  used  in  the  process  of 
daguerreotyping.    It  consists  of  a  rectangular  wooden  box,  to  one 


EoopUtin  the  mod^fleatioM  o/Fixbats.    Explain  the  canttruetion  and  method  qf 
ueinff  the  camera  for  daguerreat/ffping. 
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face  of  which  is  attached  a  tube,  bearing  a  lens,  which  forms  ^e 
image.  The  opposite  face  of  the  box  consists  of  a  sliding  drawer, 
holding  a  plate  of  ground  glass,  upon  which  the  image  is  thrown, 
and  by  drawing  it  out,  or  sliding  it  in,  the  picture  may  be  rendered 
distinct  upon  the  glass.  When  the  image  is  clearly  defined,  the 
plate  of  glass  is  removed,  and  the  prepared  silver  plate  introduced, 
and  the  process  above  described  is  performd. 

Photography. 

838«  Photography  is  the  art  of  fixing  the  picture  of 
the  camera  upon  paper. 

We  shall  only  point  out  in  what  respect  this  art  difiers  from  that 
of  daguerreotyping.  The  picture  is  first  made  on  a  plate  of  glass, 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  collodion,  rendered  sensitive  to  light 
by  processes  analogous  to  those  used  in  daguerreotyping.  The 
picture  obtained  has  the  lights  and  shades  reversed,  and  is  called  a 
negative, 

^  By  laying  this  negative  upon  prepared  paper,  the  action  of  the 
light  again  reverses  the  position  of  the  lights  and  shadows,  and  the 
picture,  after  being  fixed  by  chemical  means,  may  be  mounted  and 
treated  in  all  respects  as  an  engraving.  The  same  negative  may  be 
used  in  producing  any  number  of  positive  pictures. 

Structure  of  the  Eye. 

889*  The  Eye  is  a  collection  of  refractive  media,  by 
means  of  which  we  are  made  acquainted  with  the  external 
world  through  the  sense  of  sight. 

As  an  optical  instrument  the  eye  is  inimitably  perfect;  it  has  not 
the  faults  either  of  spherical  or  chromatic  aberration,  and  withal,  it 
possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  self-adaptation  to  great  as  well 
as  small  distances.  No  artificial  instrument  has  any  of  these  quali- 
ties in  perfection. 

The  shape  of  the  eye  is  spherical,  with  a  slight  protuber- 

(338.)  What  is  Photography?  Sino  does  U  differ  from  daffuerreo^ypingf 
(889.)  or  what  la  the  Eye  compoaed?    What  are  Ue  opUeal  propertUef   ita 
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ance  in  front;  the  average  diameter  of  the  human  eye  is 
a  little  less  than  nine  tenths  of  an  inch.  Fig.  233  represents 
a  section  of  an  eye,  with  some  of  the  coverings  thrown  back 
so  as  to  show  the  position  of  the  parts. 


The  anterior  part  of  the  eye  is  limited  by  a  perfectly 
transparent  membrane,  c,  called  the  cornea.  The  remainder 
of  the  exterior  coating  is  an  opaque  white  membrane,  called 
the  sclerotic  eoat.  The  cornea  is  set  in  the  sclerotic  coat, 
as  a  watch-glass  is  set  in  its  frame. 

Immediately  behind  the  cornea  is  a  transparent  fluid, 
limpid  as  water,  called  the  aqueoics  humor.  In  this  floats 
a  circular  curtain,  hi,  attached  by  its  outer  edge  to  the 
sclerotic  coat,  and  having  a  small  circular  opening  at  its 
middle.  The  curtain  is  called  the  zm,  and  the  hole  in  its 
centre  is  called  the  pupil.  The  iris  gives  color  to  the  eye, 
being  black,  blue,  gray,  &c, ;  it  is  muscular,  and  by  the  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  the  fibres  the  pupil  may  be  en- 
larged or  diminished ;  it  is  through  the  pupil  that  rays  of 
light  enter  the  eye. 

Behind  the  iris  is  a  double  convex  lens,  o,  called  the 
crystalline  lens  ;  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  gristle,  perfectly 
transparent,  more  curved  behind  than  in  front,  and  is  denser 
towards  its  middle  than  at  the  edges.    This  lens  serves  to 


Its  size  ?    What  Is  the  character  and  position  of  the  coraea  ?    Of  the  sclerotic  coat  t 
Of  the  aqneons  humor  ?    The  iris  ?    The  pupil  ?    The  crystalline  lens  ? 
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converge  the  rays  to  foci  behind  it.  Immediately  behind 
the  crystalline  lens  is  a  medium  nearly  fOling  the  remainder 
of  the  cavity 'of  the  eye,  called  the  vitreous  humor  ;  it  is  of 
the  consistence  of  jelly,  and  perfectly  transparent,  permit- 
ting the  rays  to  pass  through  it. 

Immediately  behind  the  vitreous  humor  is  a  thin  white 
expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  lining  nearly  all  of  the  sclerotic 
coat ;  this  is  called  the  retina^  and  is  the  seat  of  vision. 
Bchmd  the  retina,  and  between  it  and  the  sclerotic  coat,  is 
a  fine  velvety  coating  called  the  choroid  coat^  covered  with 
a  black  pigment,  which  absorbs  the  rays  that  pass  the  retina, 
preventing  internal  reflection.  The  sensation  of  sight  is 
conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve,  which  goes  to  the 
brain. 

The  Mechanism   of  Vision. 

840.  The  action  of  the  eye  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
camera  obscura,  except  more  perfect ;  the />ujt>e7  corresponds, 
to  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  the  crystaUine  lens  forms  the 
image,  and  the  retina  is  the  screen  on  which  the  image  falls. 
The  image  formed  is  of  course  inverted,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
238,  but  the  mind  refers  objects  along  the  rays  which  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sight,  hence  points  appear  in  their 
proper  position ;  that  is,  we  see  objects  erect. 

Umtt  of  Distinct  Vision.  —  Defects  of  Sight. 

341.  When  an  object  is  placed  very  near  the  eye,  the 
lens  has  not  sufficient  power  to  bring  the  rays  to  foci  on  the 
retina,  and  an  indistinctness  of  vision  is  the  consequence. 
The  least  distance  at  which  an  object  can  be  seen  distinctly 
i«  very  different  in  different  individuals.  It  may,  on  an 
average,  be  put  down  at  six  inches.  Sometimes  this  limit 
is  not  the  same  for  both  eyes  in  the  same  individual. 

The  yitreoiiB  hamorf  The  retina?  The  choroid  ocatr  The  optic  nerref 
(  840.)  DMoribe  the  oiechuilsm  of  vision.  (341.)  Wh»t  ii  the  averege  limit  of 
diethict  Tition  f 
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When  the  limit  of  distinct  vision  is  much  less  than  six 
inches,  the  individual  is  said  to  be  short-sighted ;  when  it 
is  much  greater  than  m^  inches,  he  is  said  to  be  long- 
sighted. 

Short-sightedness  comes  from  too  great  convexity  of  the 
coniea,  or  crystalline  lens,  or  both.  The  effect  is  to  bring 
the  rays  to  foci  before  reaching  the  retina,  giving  an  indis- 
tinctness to  vision.  This  defect  is  remedied  by  using 
spectacles  with  concave  lenses,  which  diverge  the  rays 
before  falling  upon  the  cornea,  and  thus  enable  the  media 
of  the  eye  to  bring  them  to  foci  upon  the  retina.  If  the 
eyes  are  unlike,  the  lenses  should  be  of  different  power. 

Long-sightedness  is  a  defect  just  the  reverse  of  short-  * 
sightedness.    It  arises  from  too  great  flatness  in  the  coniea, 
or  crystalline  lens,  so  that  rays  of  light  are  brought  to  foci 
behind  the  retina.     This  defect  is  remedied  by  using  spec- 
tacles with  convex  lenses. 

Short-sightedness  is  a  defect  of  youth,  and  is  gradually 
removed  as  the  individual  advances  in  years ;  long-sighted- 
ness is  a  defect  of  advanced  age,  and  otice  commenced,  it 
gradually  increases  with  years,  probably  because  the  organs 
which  secrete  the  media  of  the  eye  become  feeble  as  life 
advances. 

The  best  form  of  convex  glasses  for  spectacles  is  the 
menLsous,  0,  Fig.  186,  and  the  best  form  of  concave  glasses 
is  the  concavo-convex,  7?,  Fig.  1 87.    These  glasses  are  called 
periscopic^  because  they  permit  a  wider  range  of  vision  than  • 
other  forms  of  lenses. 

Vision  with  two  Byes. 

343.  An  image  of  every  object  viewed  is  formed  in  each 
eye,  yet  vision  is  not  double,  but  single.     This  is  regarded* 

When  is  a  person  short-sighted?  When  long-sighted  ?  What  is  the  canse  of  sh«»rt- 
sightedness?  How  is  it  remedied f  What  is  the  canse  of  long-sightedness?  IJow 
is  it  remedied?  What  are  p^riscopic  glasses?  (  342.)  How  are  we  enabled  to  see 
dearly  with  two  eyes? 
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by  some  as  a  matter  of  habit ;  others  refer  it  to  the  fiict  that 
each  nervous  filament  coming  from  the  brain  to  the  eye  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  going  to  each  eye. 

Simultaneous  vision  with  two  eyes  is  supposed  to  give  us 
the  idea  of  reliefs  or  form  of  objects,  a  view  which  receives 
confirmation  fi*om  the  action  of  the  stereoscope. 

The  Stereoscope. 

848.  The  Stereoscopb  is  an  apparatus  employed  to  give 
to  flat  pictures  the  appearance  of  relief;  that  is,  the  appear- 
ance of  having  three  dimensions. 

It  was  invented  by  Whea^tstone  and  improved  by  Brewster. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  offered  for  sale  in  a  great  variety  of  forms, 
ond  constitutes  an  instructive  and  amusing  instrument. 

When  we  look  at  an  object  with 
both  eyes,  each  eye  sees  fi  slightly 
different  portion  of  it.  Thus,  if  we 
look  at  a  small  cube,  as  a  die^  for 
example,  first  with  one  eye  and 
then  with  the  other,  the  head  re- 
maining last,  we  shall  observe  that 
the  perspective  of  the  cube  is  dif-  \  '        / 

ferent  in  the  two  cases.  This  will 
bo  the  more  apparent  tlie  neare ' 
the  body. 

If  the  cube  has  one  face  directly 
in  front  of 'the  obsei-ver,  and  the 
right  eye  is  closed,  the  other  eye 
will  see  the  front  face  and  also  the 
left  hand  fece,  but  not  the  right ;  if, 
however,  the  left  eye  is  closed,  the  other  eye  will  see  the 
front  face  and  also  the  right  hand  face,  but  not  the  left. 


i 

\ 


Fi-.  234, 


Whence  do  we  derive  out  notion  of  relief  in  bodies?  (  343.)  What  is  the  Stereo- 
scope ?  By  whom  invented  t  Explain  the  theory  and  con.strnction  of  the  sterececope 
in  detfiil. 
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Hence  we  know  that  the  two  images  formed  hj  the  two  eyes 
are  not  absolutely  alike.  It  is  this  difference  of  images  which 
gives  the  idea  of  relief  in  looking  at  a  solid  body. 

If,  now,  we  suppose  two  pijfttures  to  be  made  of  an  object, 
the  one  as  it  would  appear  to  the  right  eye  and  the  other  as 
it  would  appear  to  the  left  eye,  and  then  look  at  them  with 
both  eyes  through  lenses  that  cause  the  pictures  to  coincide, 
the  impression  is  precisely  the  same  as  though  the  object 
itself  were  before  the  eyes.  The  illusion  is  so  complete, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  we  are  simply 
viewing  pictures  on  a  flat  surface. 

Such  is  the  theory  of  the  stereoscope.  Fig.  234  shows  the  course 
of  the  rays  in  this  instrument  as  just  described.  A  represents  a 
picture  of  the  object  as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  right  eye  alone ;  B, 
a  picture  of  the  same  object  as  it  would  be  seen  by  the  left  eye 
alone ;  m  and  n  are  lenses  which  deviate  the  rays  so  as  to  make  the 
pictures  appear  to  be  coincident  in  C, 

The  lenses,  m  and  n,  ought  to  be  perfectly  symmetrical,  and 
Brewster  attained  this  result  by  ciitiiug  a  double  convex  lens  in 


Fig.  285. 


Expl  .in  the  cou  tit  o/t'ie  rai'^  iu  the  ^tereo^^cvpe. 
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two,  and  placing  the  right  hand  half  before  the  left  eye.  and  tile 
other  half  before  the  right  eye.  The  pictures  must  be  perfectly 
executed,  which  can  be  done  only  by  means  of  the  daguerreotype  or 
photographic  process.  The  pictures  are  ipade  by  using  two  cameras 
inclined  to  each  other  in  the  proper  angle. 

Fig.  235  represents  two  stereoscopio  pictures  of  Franklin,  taken 


J  AiK/J  dti 


Fig.  256. 


Explain  Drlwstrr's  form. 
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from  a. statue.  We  see  the  left  hand  one  more  in  front,  the  right 
hand  one  more  in  profi-le.  On  placing  them  in  the  stereoscope  we  see 
a  single  image  in  relief,  as  shown  in  Fig.  236.  This  image  stands 
out  in  relief,  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  the  statue  from  which 
the  pictures  are  taken. 

The  peculiar  form  of  the  stereoscope  seen  in  Fig.  236  is  that  of 
DuBoscQ.  The  lenses  are  large,  and  touch  each  other,  so  that  they 
are  adapted  to  eyes  which  are  at  any  distance  apart,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  234.  In  that  instrument 
the  eyes  must  he  at  a  certain  distance  apart,  which  does  not  permit 
the  same  instrument  to  he  used  by  both  children  and  adults. 

Mcjjlain  D  uboscq's  /orni.    lis  aduantagea. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

HAQNETIBM. 
I.  —  OBNERAL      PBOPSBTIES      OF      MAOVETS. 

Definition  of  SCagnetiBm. 

844.  Magnitism,  as  a  science,  is  that  branch  of  Physics 
which  treats  of  the  properties  of  magnets,  and  of  their  action 
upon  each  ether. 

Magnets. 

345.  A  Magxet  is  a  body  which  exercises  a  particular 
power  of  attraction  upon  iron  and  a  few  other  metals. 

Magnets  are  either  natural  or  artl/iciai. 

Natural  magnets  are  certain  ores  of  iron,  and  are  gener- 
ally known  under  the  name  of  loadstones. 

The  magnet  is  so  called  from  the'  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Lydia, 
where  it  was  first  noticed  by  the  Greeks.  In  its  natural  form  it  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  two  oxides  of  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
quartz  and  alumina.  It  is  now  found  in  considerable  quantities  in 
Sweden  and  Norway,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries. 

The  magnet  possesses  the  remarkable  power,  when  freely 
suspended,  of  directing  itself  towards  a  particular  point  of 
the  horizon,  and  it  is  to  this  property  that  its  importance  is 


( 344.)  What  is  Magnetism  as  a  science?  What  Is  a  Magnet?  How  many  kinds 
of  magnets  are  there  ?  What  are  natural  magnets  ?  Whence  the  name  t  What  i» 
the  conetUutlon  of  a  natural  magnet  t  What  remarkable  property  doet  the  magnet 
possess? 
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chiefly  due.  It  may  be  suspended  by  a  thread,  ot  by  bal- 
ancing it  on  a  pivot.  In  practice  the  latter  method  is  the 
one  most  usually  adopted. 

Artificial  magnets  are  bars  of  tempered  steel,  to  which 
the  property  of  the  natural  magnet  has  been  imparted.  The 
artificial  magnet  is  far  more  valuable  than  the  naturial 
magnet,  and  is  generally  used  in  practice. 

Steel  is  a  mixture  of  iron  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbon,  and 
when  heated  and  then  plunged  into  water,  it  becomes  exceedingly 
hard,  and  capable  of  retaining  the  magnetism  that  may  be  imparted 
to  it. 

Artificial  magnets  for  experiment  are  made  of  oblong  bars,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  length,  as  represented  in  Figs.  245  and 
246.  They  are  sometimes  made  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  247.  Sometimes  they  are  made  in  the  form  of  a  thm 
long  needle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  239.  This  is  the  form  in  which  they 
are  constructed  for  pointing  out  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  me- 
ridian, as  in  compasses.  In  this  form  they  are  also  used  in  many 
magnetic  experiments. 

Magnets  may  be  made  of  soft  iron  or  untempered  steel,  but  they 
do  not  retain  their  magnetism  when  the  exciting  cause  is  removed. 
Such  magnets  are  called  temporary  magnets. 

Distribution  of  Force  in  Magnets.    . 

846.  The  force  with  which  a  magnet  attracts  iron,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  of  its  parts.  The  attraction  is  strongest 
at  its  extremities,  from  which  it  decreases  towards  its 
middle,  where  it  is  nothmg. 

This  may  be  shown  by  plunging  one  end  of  a  magnetized  bar  into 
iron  filings  ;  on  withdrawing  it,  the  filings  will  be  seen  adhering  to 
it  in  long  filaments,  as  shown  in  Fig.  237. 

If  the  entire  bar  be  rolled  in  the  filings,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
adhere  to  both  ends,  but  not  to  the  middle. 


What  is  an  artificial  magnet?  What  is  steel?  Describe  an  artificial  magnek 
What  are  temporary  magnets  f  (346.)  Where  Is  the  attraction  strongest?  ITow 
shown  r 
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The  two  ends,  where  the  attraction  is  strongest,  arc  called 
polesy  and  the  central  part,  where  the  attraction  is  nothing, 
is  called  the  equat0ry  or  the  neutral  line. 


Fig.  287. 

Every  magnet  has  two  poles  and  one  neutral  line,  whether  the 
magnet  be  natural  or  artificial.  Sometimes,  besides  the  two  prin- 
cipal poles,  there  are  other  minor  poles,  called  secondary  poles.  In 
•  artificial  magnets  these  ari.se  from  inequality  of  temper  in  the  steel 
bars,  or  from  want  of  proper  care  in  magnetizing  them.  We  shall 
suppose  each  magnet  to  hare  but  two  poles. 

The  action  of  a  magnet  upon  iron  takes  place  through  intermediate 
bodies.     If  a  magnetized  bar  be  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  and 


What  ST©  polos  ?    Equfttor  ?     What  aize  ttsetnidary  poles  t    T^eir  origin  t 
U  it  nhoum  that  magneUem  U  exerted  through  iriUrmediate  bodies  t 


Bow 
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ihen  fine  iron  filings  be  sifted  uniformly  over  the  paper,  they  will  be 
seen  arranging  themselves  in  regular  curves  around  each  pole,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  238.  No  action  is  observed  about  the  neutral  line, 
the  filings  falling  there  as  on  any  other  surface. 


Fig.  288i, 

'    Hypothesis  of  two  Magnetio  Fluids. 

84 y.  If  we  compare  the  action  of  the  two  poles  upon 
soft  iron,  we  observe  the  same  phenomena  at  both.  It  is 
not  so,  however,  when  we  compare  the  action  of  two  mag- 
nets upon  each  other.  If  to  the  same  pole  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  aft,  balanced  on  a  pivot  (Fig.  239),  we  present  in 
succession  the  two  poles  of  a  magnetized  bar,  held  in  the 
hand,  we  observe  the  curious  phenomena,  that  if  the  pole, 
a,  of  the  needle  is  attracted  by  the  pole,  J?,  of  the  bar,  the 
pole,  J,  will  be  repelled,  by  it ;  if  the  pole,  a,  is  repelled,  the 
pole,  5,  will  be  attracted. 

To  explain  these  phenomena,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
there  are  two  magnetic  fluids^  that  is  to  say,  two  kinds  of 


(347.)  Wliat  is  the  action  of  one  magnet  npon  another?    What  is  the  theory 
of  two  fluids? 

16 
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Bubtile  matter  surrounding  the  molecules  of  the  magnet, 
each  fluid  repelling  its  own  kind,  and  attracting  the  other 
kind. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  a  body  is  magnetized  when 
these  fluids  are  separated  and  driven  to  its  opposite  extrem- 
ities. .The  difference  of  the  two  poles  arises  from  the  nature 


Fig.  289. 


of  the  fluids  which  predominate  in  them ;  the  poles  which 
contain  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  repel^  those  which  contain 
opposite  kinds,  attract  each  other.  The  attraction  and  re* 
pulsion  are  mutual. 

Another  theory  supposes  but  one  kind  of  magnetic  fluid,  and  ex- 
plains the  phenomena  by  supposing  this  to  exist  in  excess  at  one  pole,, 
and  in  defect  at  the  opposite  pole.  Either  theory  explains  the  phe- 
nomena,  but  that  of  two  fluids  is  the  most  easily  applied,  and  for 
that  reason,  solely,  it  is  adopted. 

The  earth,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  resembles  a  huge  magnet, 
acting  upon  magnetic  needles  in  the  same  way  that  magnetized  bars 


When  is  a  body  magnetized  according  to  this  theory  ?    What  other  theory  ia  there  f 
describe  the  magnetic  action  of  the  earth. 
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do.  Its  magnetic  poles  are  near  the  geographic  poles  of  the  earth, 
and  the  neutral  line  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  equator.  Con- 
sequently the  fluid  which  is  supposed  to  predominate  near  the  north 
pole  of  the  earth  is  called  the  horeat  fluid^  and  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  predominate  near  the  south  pole  of  the  earth  is  called 
the  austral  fluid. 

Because  dissimilar  poles  attract  and  similar  ones  repel^  it  follows 
that  the  t>ole  of  a  balanced  magnetic  needle  which  turns  towards  the 
north  must  contain  the  austral  fluidj  whilst  the  one  which  turns 
towards  the  south  must  contain  the  boreal  fluid. 


Laws  of  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

348.  The  following  laws  have  been  established  by 
theory  and  confirmed  by  experiment : 

1.  Magnetic  poles  of  contrary/  names  attract^  and  those 
of  the  same  name  repel  each  other. 

2.  The  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion  both  vary  in- 
verseily  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  the  attracting 
and  repelling  poles. 


/^ 


Magnetic  and  Magnetized  Bodies. 


349*  A  MAGNimo  Body  is  one  which  contains  the  two 
magnetic  fluids,  but  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  that  is,  bal- 
ancing each  other ;  thus,  iron,  steel,  nickel,  and  cobalt,  are 
such  bodies. 

Magnetized  Bodies  also  contain  the  two  fluids,  but  the 
diflerence  between  them  and  magnetic  bodies  is,  that  in  the 
former  the  two  fluids  are  separated,  each  producing  an 
opposite  effect,  whilst  in  the  latter  the  fluids  are  combined 
and  produce  no  effect.    In  a  word,  magnetic  bodies  are 

What  U  the  boreal  fluid  t  Th*  auntral  fluid  t  Which  turns  towards  ths  north  t 
Why?  (348.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  maiimetic  attracilon  and  repulsion?  Tho 
Becond  law  ?  (  349.)  What  is  a  Magnetic  Body  ?  EzampleB.  What  are  Magnetized 
Bodieaf 
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capable  of  being  magnetized,  but  are  not  yet  magnets ;  they 
present  neither  poles  nor  neutral  line. 

When  a  magnetic  substance  is  brought  into  contact  with 
one  of  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  as  the  boreal  pole,  for  ex- 
ample, the  latter,  acting  by  its  attraction  upon  the  austral 
fluid,  and  by  its  repulsion  upon  the  boreal  fluid,  separates 
them,  giving  rise  to  poles,  producing  a  real  magnet. 

If  a  magnetized 
bar  be  presented  to 
a  magnetic  body, 
as  an  iron  ring,  it 
converts  it  into  a 
magnet  in  the  man- 
ner just  described. 
If  a  second  ring  be 
presented,  to  the 
^  first,  it  is  in  like  ^  j,,^  2^ 

manner  converted 
into  a  magnet,  and  so  on  for  a  third,  fourth,  &c.  The 
magnets  thus  formed  adhere  to  each  other,  as  sho^vn  m 
Fig.  240.  If  the  bar  be  removed,  the  rings  cease  to  be 
magnets,  the  chain  falls  to  pieces,  and  the  rings  separate. 
This  mode  of  exciting  magnetic  phenomena  is  called  mag- 
netizing by  inductio7i.  According  to  the  theoiy  of  two 
fluids,  it  is  in  consequence  of  this  action  that  a  magnet  is 
capable  of  attracting  magnetic  bodies.  It  first  acts  by 
induction  to  convert  them  into  magnets,  and  then  it  attracts 
them  according  to  the  laws  laid  down  in  the  last  article. 

Fig.  241  represents  a  common  child's  toy.  A  small  swan  made 
of  glass  has  a  piece  of  iron  in  its  head,  and  on  presenting  to  it  a 
magnet,  the  swan  approach^?  it.  swimming  along  the  surface  of  the 
water  upon  which  it  is  placed.     The  magnet  may  be  concealed  in  a 


How  are  mi^rnets  produced?    Illnstrate.    What  is  magnetic  indaction?    Explain 
it  on  the  two  fltiid  theory.    Ea^lain  the  magneUo  swan. 
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Fig.  241. 

piece  of  bread,  in  which  case  the  swan  seems  desirous  of  feeding  - 
upon  the  bread. 

The  Coercive  Force. 

350o  The  force  required  to  separate  the  two  fluids  in  a 
magnetic  body  is  called  the  Coercive  Force. 

The  fluids  are  not  separable  with  equal  ease  in  all  bodies. 
In  some,  as,  for  example,  in  soft  iron,  they  yield  easily  and 
separate  at  once ;  in  others,  as  in  hardened  steel,  for  exam- 
ple, the  fluids  yield  with  difficulty,  and  a  powerful  magnet 
is  required  to  effect  the  separation,  s^d  it  is  effected  only 
Hfter  a  greater  or  shorter  length  of  time.  The  harder  and 
better  tempered  tl»  steel,  the  move  difficult  it  becomes  to 
separate  the  two  fluids. 


(  350.)  What  is  the  Coerciye  Force  ?    How  is  it  in  different  bodies  ? 
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In  soA  iron  the  coercive  force  required  to  separate  the  fluids  is 
Tcry  small,  in  hardened  steel  it  is  very  great.  Soft  iron  brought  in 
eontact  with  a  bar  magnet  becomes  a  magnet  instantly,  and  on 
being  removed  returns  to  its  neutral  condition,  ceasing  to  be  a  mag- 
net With  hardened  steel  the  reverse  is  the  case ;  it  takes  con- 
siderable force  and  some  time  to  render  it  a  magnet,  and  on  being 
removed  from  the  bar  it  continues  to  be  a  magnet.  The  force  which 
resisted  the  separation' of  the  fluids  in  the  first  instance,  now  acts  to 
prevent  their  reunion,  so  that  the  steel  magnet  retains  its  magnetism 
for  a  long  time. 


II.  —  TEBBESTBIAL      MAONETISM. — COMPASSES. 


Directive  Foroe  of  Magnets. 

351*  When  a  permanent  magnet  is  balanced  so  that  it 
can  turn  freely  in  a  horizontal  direction,  it  assumes,  after  a 
few  oscillations,  a  determinate  direction,  which  is  very  nearly 
north  and  south. 

Fig.  242  shows  the  man-  ^ 
ner  of  balancing  a  needle, 
and  indicates  the  north  and 
south  direction  which  it  as- 
sumes. .  Li  this  figure,  as  in 
all  others  illustrating  the 
subject  of  magnetism,  the 
pole  which  contains  the  aus- 
tral fluid  is  designated  by 
the  letter  -4,  whilst  that 
which  contains  the  boreal 
fluid  is  designated  by  the 
letter  B., 

It  will  be  noticed  that  it 
is  the  austral  pole  which  turns  towards  the  north,  and  the 


Fig.  242. 


JUustraie.    (351.)  What  direction  does  a  free  magnet  take?    Hovis  a  needle 
balanced  ?    In  what  other  way  may  it  be  balanced  ? 
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boreal  pole  which  turns  towsurds  the  south,  the  reason  of 
which  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

If,  instead  of  mounting  the  needle  on  a  pivot,  it-  be 
attached  to  a  piece  of  cork  and  ^aeed  in  a  vessel  of  water, 
so  that  the  needle  may  float  in  a  liorizontal  position,  it  will 
turn  itself  slowly  around  and  come  to  rest  in  the  same 
general  direction  as  though  it  were  balanced  on  a  pivot. 
In  this  experiment  it  will  be  found  that  the  needle  once  in  ^ 
the  meridian,  does  not  advance  either  towards  the  north  or 
south.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  force  exerted  upon  the 
needle  is  simply  a  directive  one. 

The  force  which  causes  a  movable  magnet  to  direct  itself  . 
north  and  south  is  called  the  directive  force. 

Since  the  phenomenon  described  takes  place  at  all  points  of  the 
earth's  surface,  the  earth  has  been  regarded  as  an  immense  magnet, 
having  its  boreal  and  austral  poles  near  the  north  and  south  poles 
of  the  earth,  and  a  neutral  line  near  the  equator.  This  immense 
magnet  acting  upon  the  smaller  magnets  described,  would  produce 
all  of  the  effects  observed.  When  we  come  to  explain  the  action  of 
electric  currents,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  another  explanation  of 
the  directive  power  of  the  earth. 

Magnetic  Meridian.  —  Declination.  —  Vaiiations. 

893.  When  a  balanced  magnetic  needle  comes  to  a  state 
of  rest,  it  points  out  the  line  of  magnetic  north  and  south. 
If  a  plane  be  passed  through  the  needle  in  this  position  and 
the  centre  of  the  earth,  it  is  called  the  plane  of  the  mag- 
netic  meridian^  or  simply  the  magnetic  meridian. 

This  does  not,  in  general,  coincide  with  the  plane  of  the 
true  meri4ian,  which  is  determined  by  a  plane  passing 
through  the  place  and  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  angle 
which  the  magnetic  meridian  at  any  place  makes  with  the 

How  Irlt  shown  that  the  magnetic  force  Is  simply  directive  ?  What  is  the  directive 
force f^  Whjf  has  fh6 sarth,  besn  regarded  as  a  magnet t  Where  are  its  potest 
(  35^.)  What  ia  the  magnetic  meridian  ?    What  is  the  declination  ot  the  needle  i 
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true  meridian  of  the  same  place  is  called  the  dedinaCion  of 
the  needle.  In  short,  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  its 
variation  from  true  north  an^  south.  This  is  different  at 
different  places  on  the  eaciir,  and  even  at  the  same  place  at 
different  times. 

When  the  north  end  of  the  needle  points  to  the  east  of 
true  north,  the  declination  is  said  to  be  to  the  east;  when  to 
the  west  of  true  north  the  declination  is  said  to  be  to  the 
west. 

There  is  ^,  line  running  from  near  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
Charleston,  S.  C,  along  which  the  needle  points  to  the  true 
north :  this  is  called  a  line  of  no  declination. 

The  lino  of  no  declinatioa  is  trarelling  slowly  to  the  westward  at 
a  rate  which  would  carry  it  around  the  globe  in  about  1000  years. 
For  all  points  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  line  of  no  declination, 
the  declination  of  the  needle  is  to  the  west ;  for  all  points  to  thd 
west  of  it,  the  declination  is  to  the  east ;  that  is,  the  north  end  of 
the  needle  in  all  eases  is  inclined  towards  the  line  of  no  declination. 

For  all  points  in  the  United  States  to  the  east  of  the  line  of  no 
declination,  the  declination  is  slowly  inereamng^  whilst  for  all  point» 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  declination  is  slowly  decreasing. 

Besides  this  slow  change  in  declination,  the  needle  under- 
goes slight  changes,  some  of  which  are  pretty  regular  and 
others  very  irregular.  In  our  latitude  the  north  end  of  4;he 
needle  moves  towards  the  west  during  the  early  part  of 
every  day,  through  an  angle  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  moves 
back  again  during  the  latter  part  of  the  day.  This  is  called 
the  diurnal  variation,  Li  the  southern  hemisphere  this 
motion  is  reversed.  There  is  also  a  small  change  of  similar 
character  which  takes  place  every  year,  called  the  anmiai 
variation. 


When  is  !t  to  the  east?  To  the  west?  What  is  the  line  of  no  declination  ?  Bow 
tiow  this  Une  move  f  At  what  rale  t  Where  is  Pie  declination  to  the  west  f  To  the 
eastf  JIow  does  the  declination  mary^  iw  the  United  States  t  What  is  the  diurnal 
variation  ?    The  annual  Tariation  ? 
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Irregular  changes  are  called  perturbations.  They  usually  take 
place  during  thunder  storms,  during  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis,  and  in  general,  when  there  is  any  sudden  change  in  the 
electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 

\       The  Compass. 

353.  The  property  possessed  by  magnets  of  arrangmg 
themselves  in  the  magnetic  meridian  has  been  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  Compasses.  . 


Fig.  a4& 

Fig.  243  represents  a  compass.  It  consists  of  a  compass- 
box,  having  a  pivot  at  its  centre,  on  which  is  poised  a  delicate 
magnetic  needle.  Around  the  rim  of  the  box  is  a  graduated 
circle,  whose  diameter  is  somewhat  less  than  the  length  of 
the  needle,  and  of  which  the  pin  is  the  centre.  The  pm  is 
of  hard  steel,  carefully  pointed ;  a  piece  of  hard  stone  is  let 


'  What  are  perturhatioMt    lUustraU,    (368.)  What  tea  Compaw?   DeMribelt. 

16* 
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into  the  needle,  in  which  is  a  conical  hole  to  rest  upon  the 
pivot,  to  diminish  the  friction  between  the  needle  and  its 
'support.  In  addition  to  the  graduation  oh  the  circle,  the 
bottom  of  the  box  is  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts,  in- 
dicating the  points  of  the  compass. 

This  instrument  under  various  forms  is  used  for  a  grea^  variety  of 
purposes.  '  It  is  used  in  navigation,  in  surveying,  and  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  traveller  and  explorer,  to  say  nothing  of  its  use  in 
mining. 

The  magnetio  declination  at  any  place  may  easily  be  found  when 
the  true  meridian  is  known.  Let  the  compass  be  so  placed  that  the 
line,  NSj  coincides  with  the  true  meridian,  then  when  the  needle 
comes  to  rest,  the  reading  under  the  head  of  the  needle  will  be  ih& 
declination  required.  '  In  the  figure,  if  we  suppose  NS  to  be  in  the 
true  meridian,  the  decUnation  is  19°  west. 

^  TbB  Z>ipplng  Needle. 

354L.  When  a  steel  needle,  mounted  as  shown  in  Fig. 
242,  is  carefully  balanced*  before  being  magnetized,  it  is 
found,  after  being  magnetized,  to  incline  downwards  or  to 
dip.  This  dip  is  towards  the  north  in  our  latitude,  that  is, 
the  no!rth  end  of  the  needle  dips  or  inclines.  The  defect  of 
dipping  in  the  compasp  is  remedied  by  making  the  other  end 
of  the  needle  a  little  heavier,  by  adding  a  movable  weight, 
as  a  piece  of  wire  wound  round  the  needle,  and  capable  of 
sliding  along  it. 

To  show  the  dip  and  to  measure  it,  the  needle  is 
mounted  in  the  way  indicated  in  Fig.  244.  The  needle  is 
suspended  on  a  horizontal  axis,  so  that  it  can  move  up  and 
down  freely,  and  the  amount  of  the  dip  is  indicated  by  a 
graduated  circle  or  quadrant.  The  dip  indicated  in  the 
figure  is  54°,  which  is  the  angle  made  by  the  needle  with 


What  i^fits  U8et  Bow  ia  ths  magnetio  decUnaiion  found  at  amy  place  f 
(354.)  What  is  a  dipping  neodle?  How  is  the  compass  needle  prevented  from 
.dipping?    How  is  the  dip  shown  and  measured ? 
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the  horizon.  At  any  place  the 
dip  will  be  the  greatest  possi- 
ble when  the  needle  vibrate3 
in  the  plane  of  the  magnetic 
meiidlan. 

.  The  dip  varies  in  passing  from 
place  to  place,  increasing  as  we  ap- 
proach the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth,  where  the  dip  is  90** ;  that  is, 
the  needle  is  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

The  dip  is  subject  to  irregularities 
corresponding  to  those  of  the  declina- 
tion. The  amount  of  the  dip  is  an 
important  element  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  laws  of  terrestrial 
magnetism,  and  for  this  reason  many 
ohservations  have  been  made  and 
are  still  making,  to  determine  it  at 
different  places,  and  at  different 
timejs  at  the  same  place. 


Fig.  244 


III.T-METHODS      OT      IMPARTIKO      HAGNETXSV. 

SSagnetizuig  by  Terrestrial  Induction. 

355.  To  MAGKimzE  a  body  is  to  impart  to  it  the 
properties  of  a  magnet ;  that  is,  to  impart  to  it  the  proper- 
ty of  attracting  magnetib  bodies. 

The  only  substances  that  can  be  permanently  magnetized, 
are  steel  and  the  compound  oxide  of  iron,  which  constitutes 
the  loadstone. .  A  body  capable  of  being  magnetized  may 
be  converted  into  a  magnet  by  the  inductive  influence  of 


ff&w  does  the  cMp  vary  t   Is  it  subject  to  irregvlariUes  t    (355.)  What  Is  meai^t 
by  magnetizing  a  body  ?    What  substances  can  be  permanently  magnetized  ? 
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the  eartb,  or  more  rapidly  hj  bdng  rubbed  by  another 
magnet,  or  finally,  by  the  action  of  electricity,  in  which  case 
the  operation  is  instantaneous. 

Tlie  magnetie  ores  of  iron  may  exist  as  magnets  in  the  natural 
state,  or  they  may  possess  no  trace  of  magnetic  action.  But  they 
are  highly  susceptible  to  magnetic  influence,  and  onee  magnetized, 
they  retain  their  magnetic  action  by  virtue  of  their  strong  coereiye 
force. 

Natural  magnets  owe  their  magnetism  to  the  slow  action 
of  the  earth,  which  separates  the  two  fluids  in  thenu  The 
magnetic  action  of  the  earth  is  so  great  as  to  be  used  suo- 
cessfully  in  forming  artificial  magnets. 

To  use  this  principle,  we  place  a  thin  bar  of  iron  in  the 
magnetic  meri^an  and  incline  it  to  the  horizon  by  an  angle 
equal  to  the  dip.  In  this  position  the  earth  acts  upon  it  by 
induction,  driving  the  austral  fluid  to  the  lower  end  (in  our 
latitude),  sad  the  boreal  fluid  to  the  uppef  end. 

The  magnetism  thus  induced  is  only  temporary,  for  if  the 
bar  be  moved  from  its  position,  the  two  fluids  return  to  a 
state  of  equilibrium.  I^  however,  when  the  bar  is  in  posi- 
tion, it  be  struck  smartly  by  a  hammer,  or  if  it  be  violently 
twisted,  sufficient  coercive  force  may  be  developed  to  retain 
the  induced  magnetism  for  a  time. 


Magnetizing  by  Txiotboxu 

856.  Bars  of  steel,  and  needles  for  compasses,  are  usually 
magnetized  by  rubbing  them  with  other  magnets.  The 
three  methods  are  called  the  methods  by  single  touchy  by 
separate  touchy  and  by  double  touch. 

To  magnetize  a  steel  bar  by  singk  touch,  we  hold  the 

Are  the  tnaffneHo  ore9  of  iron  ahvays  magiMtet  To  what  Is  the  natural  mag- 
netization of  theae  ores  due  ?  How  are  bars  magnetized  by  this  principle  ?  ( 356.) 
How  may  bars  of  steel  be  magnetized  ?    Explain  the  method  of  single  ftoack. 
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body  to  be  magnetized  in  one  band,  and  witb  the  otber  we 
pass  over  it  a  powerful  bar  magnet,  as  shown  in*  Fig.  245. 
After  several  repetitions  of  this  process,  the  steel  is  found  to 
possess  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet.    These  propwties 


Flg.24& 


are  the  more  durable  in  proportion  to  the  hardness  of  the 
steel. 

To  magnetize  a  steel  bar  by  separate  touchy  we  rub  it  in 
one  direction  with  one  pole  of  a  magnetized  bar,  and  in  the' 
opposite  direction  with  the  opposite  pole. 

To  magnetize  a  body  by  dovhh  touchy  we  make  use  of 
two  magnetized  bars,  which  are  placed  with  their  opposite 
poles  in  contact  with  the  bar  at  its  middle  point,  being  only 
separated  by  a  small  interval,  as  shown  in  Fig.  246 ;  the 
combined  bars  are  then  moved  alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions to  the  two  ends  of  the  bar,  and  the  operation  is 
repeated  several  times.  Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  the 
same  number  of  touches  to  each  end  of  the  bar. 


Of  separate  toucfa.    Of  doable  touob. 
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Pig.  248. 

The  method  of  magnetizing  by  electricity  will  be  treated 
of  under  the  head  of  electrical  currents. 


Bundles  of  Magnets.— Armatures. 

357.  A  Bundle  of  Magnets  consists  of  a  group  of 
magnetized  bars  united,  so  that  their  poles  of  the  same 
name  may  be  coincident. 

Sometimes  these  bundles  are  composed  of  straight  bars, 
like  that  shown  in  Fig.  245,  and  sometimes  they  are  curved 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  as  shown  in  Fig.  247. 

Magnets,  if  abandoned  to  themselves,  would  lose  in,  a 
short  time  much  of  their  power ;  hence  it  is,  that  armor 
tures  are  employed. 

An  Armature  is  a  piece  of  soft  iron,  placed  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  a  magnet.  Thus,  abj  in  Fig.  247,  is  an 
armature, 

(  3  5  7.)  What  is  a  Bundle  of  Magnets  ?    What  is  an  Armature  ?  ^ 
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The  poles,  acting  hj  induction  upon  the  armature,  convert 
a  into  an  austral,  and  b  into  a 
boreal  pole.  These  two  poles  re- 
acting upon  the  poles  of  the  mag- 
net, ^-S,  prevent  the  recomposi- 
tion  of  the  two  fluids,  and  thus 
preserve  its  magnetism.  The  ar- 
mature    is    sometimes    called   a 


If  weights  be  attached  to  the  keeper 
till  it  separates  from  the  magnet,  we 
can,  from  the  number  of  pounds  ap- 
plied, judge  of  the  power  of  the  mag- 
net. 

For  many  kinds  of  magnetic  experi- 
ment the  horse-shoe  form  is  preferable. 
It  is  also  the  form  best  adapted  to  the 
application  of  an  armature  or  keeper. 

The  most  powerful  horse-shoe  mag- 
nets are  formed  by  means  of  electrical 
currents..  Magnets  of  this  kind -have 
been  constructed  by  Prof.  Hbnry,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  capable  of  sus- 
taining a  weight  of  more  .than  a  ton 
and  a  quarter. 


Fi0.247. 


A  keeper?   Sow  can  ws  Judge  cf  tht  powtr  itfa  magwt  f    What  artlh^ad- 
wmUiffet  €(fth6  hors&^hoe  magnet  f 


CHAPTER  Vni. 

STATICAL      -ELEOTRICITT.    : 
I.— rUNDAMBNTAL      PRINCIPLES. 

Definition  of  Bleotzioity. 

858.  Electricitt,  as  a  science,  is  that  branch  of  Fhysica 
which  treats  of  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion  ex- 
hibited by  bodies  under  certain  circumstances.  Such  phe- 
nomena are  called  electriccU  phenomena.  The  name  elec- 
tricity is  derived  from  the  Greek  ekktron,  which  means 
amber. 

Discovery  of  ZUaotrioal  Properties. 

859»  Six  hundred  years  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  Thales,  of  Miletus,  knew  that  when  yellow  amber 
was  vigorously  rubbed  with  wool,  it  acquired  the  property  of  attract- 
ing light  bodies,  such  as  small  pieces  of  paper,  barbs  of  quills, 
straws  and  the  like.  Comparing  this  action  to  suction,  the  ancients 
said  that  amber  had  a  power  of  suction,  and  sucked  light  bodies 
towards  it.  In  consequence  of  the  rarity  of  amber,  whose  origin  is 
even  in  our  day  unknown,  they  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  was 
formed  from  the  tears  of  an  Indian  bird,  grieved  at  the  death  of 
King  Meleager. 

Six  centuries  later,  Flint,  an  eminent  Roman  naturalist,  writes  : 
"  When  the  friction  of  the  fingers  imparts  heat  and  life  to  yellow 
amber,  it  attracts  straws,  just  as  the  magnet  attracts  iron."'   This 

(  868.)  Define  Electricity  as  a  science.  What  are  electrical  phenomena  ?  Whence 
the  nftme  ?    (  359.)  Give  an  outline  qfiht  hUiory  qfeUctHcal  diaooveriea. 
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was  all  of  the  knowledge  had  on  the  subject  until  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  William  Gilbert,  an  Englishman,  called 
anew  the  attention  of  scientific  men  to  the  properties  of  amber,  and 
showed  that  a  great  number  of  other  substances,  such  as  glass,  resin, 
silk,  sulphur,  and  the  like,  acquired  the  power  of  attracting  light 
bodies,  on  being  rubbed  with  wookn  cloth  or  cat's  skin. 

To  repeat  these  experiments,  rub  a  tube  of  glass  or  a  stick  of 
sealing-wax  with  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  then  present  them  to  light 
bodies,  as  shreds  of  gold  leaf,  barbs  of  quills,  or  fragments  of  papei^ 
and  the  latter  wiU  be  seen  to  approach  and  adhere  to  the  excited 
glass  or  sealing-wax.  The  manner  of  making  these  experiments  is 
indicated  in  Fig.  248. 

It  will  be  seen  here- 
after, that  resin  and 
other  substances  named 
above,  not  only  develop 
forces  of  attraction 
when  rubbed,  but  also 
they  become  luminous, 
emit  sparks,  and  dis- 
play a  number  of  other 
properties,  all  of  which 
are  known  as  electrical 
phenomena. 

Since  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  the  progress  of  discovery  in  electricity  has 
been  rapid,  and  a  multitude  of  new  facts  have  been  developed,  which 
have  been  so  well  studied  as  to  foixti  a  very  extensive  branch  of 
natural  science. 

Sources  of  Electricity. 

360.  The  sources  of  electricity  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes :    Mechanical^  Physical^  and  Chemical. 

The  mechanical  sources  are:  friction^  pressure^  and  separ- 
ation  of  the  molecules  of  bodies.  When  a  piece  of  sugar  is 
broken  suddenly  in  a  dark  room,  a  feeble  light  is  observable, 


Fig.  248. 


Explain  GiLBSRT*8  eaaperimemtSy  and  the  manner  o/maJbing  fhem,  (  860.)  TVhat 
are  the  principal  eources  of  electricity  ?    What  are  the  mechanical  sources  ?j 
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which  is  due  to  the  development  of  electricity  at  the  mo* 
ment  of  separating  the  molecules. 

The  physical  sources  are  variations  of  temperature^  and 
the  like.  Some  minerals,  particularly  tourmaline  and  topaz, 
manifest  electrical  phenomena  on  being  heated  or  cooled. 

The  chemical  sources  are  chemical  compositions  and  dfe- 
compositions  of  bodies.  Metals,  like  zinc,  iron,  and  copper, 
when  plunged  into  acids,  are  attacked  by  them,  forming 
compounds  known  as  salts.  During  these  combinations 
considerable  quantities  of  electricity  are  developed. 

The  most  powerful  of  the  causes  of  electricity  are  friction  and 
chemical  action.    These  will  be  studied  in  their  order. 

Znectroscope.— Electrical  Pendulum. 

361.  An  Electroscope  is  an  apparatus  for  showing 
when  a  body  is  electrified. 

The  most  simple  electroscope  is  the  Electrical  Pen- 
DULUMj  which  consists  of  a  small  ball  of  elder  pith,  suspended 
by  a  fine  silk  thread,  as  shown  in  Fig.  249.  The  thread  is 
&LStened  to  the  upper  end  of  a  stem  of  eogper,  which  stem 
has  a  support  of  glass. 

To  ascertain  whether  a  body  is  electrified  or  not,  the 
pendulum  is  presented  to  it ;  if  it  is  electrified,  the  pith  ball 
will  be  attracted,  otherwise  not.  When  the  quantity  of 
electricity  is  too  small  to  produce  sensible  attraction  upon 
the  pith  ball,  more  delicate  instruments  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed, called  electrometers. 

Two  kinds  of  Electricity. 

362.  That  there  are  two  kinds  of  electricity,  may  be 
shown  by  the  action  of  glass  and  resinous  bodies,  after  being 
rubbed,  upon  pith  balls. 

What  Ib  the  chief  physical  source?  The  chemical  sonrces?  What  is  ^s  mott 
potDsrftd  cause  of  eHectricUy  t  (  361.)  What  is  an  Electroscope  ?  Describe  the 
Electrical  Pendulum.    How  used  ?    (  362.)  How  many  kinds  of  electricity  are  theref 
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If  a  tube  of  glass  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
then  presentiBd  to  the  electrical  pendulum,  the  pith  ball  will 
at  first  be  attracted,  and  after  a  short  time  it  will  be  repelled, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  .250.  The  ball  is  then  charged  with  the 
same  kind  of  electricity  as  that  in  the  glass.  . 


Fig.  2411 


fig.  200. 


If  now  a  piece  of  a  resinotis  body,  as  sealing-wax,  be 
rubbed  with  cloth  and  brought  near  the  excited  pith  ball, 
the  latter  is  immediately  attracted  to  the  former.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  sealing-wax  be  first  presented  to  the  pen- 
dulum, it  will  be  attracted  and  then  repelled.  If  then  the 
glass  be  brought  near  the.  pith  ball,  attraction  will  be  ob- 
served. This  shows  that  the  action  of  electricity,  as  devel- 
oped in  glass  and  resin,  is  different,  the  one  repelling  when 
the  other  attracts.  This  fact  was  discovered  by  Dufay, 
in  1734. 

The'  electricity  developed  in  rubbing  glass  with  a  piece 

How  ift  it  shown  that  there  are  two  kindi  ? 
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of  flilk,  bas  been  named  vitreous  electricity^  that  developed 
by  rubbing  resin  or  sealing-wax  with  the  silk,  has  been 
named  resinous  electricity, 

BypotheuB  of  two  Bleotxioal  Fluids. 

868*  The  discovery  of  Dufay  gave  rise  to  the  theory 
of  two  electrical  fluids,  which  in  unexcited  bodies  exist  in  a 
state  of  combination,  forming  what  is  called  a  neutral  fluid. 
The  earth  is  regarded  as  a  great  reservoir  of  this  fluid,  which 
has  of  itself  no  obvious  properties ;  hence  bodies  which 
only  contain  it  are  said  to  be  neutral.  If  by  friction,  chem- 
ical action,  or  other  cause,  the  neutral  fluid  is  decomposed, 
and  the  two  fluids  separated,  electrical  phenomena  are  at 
once  developed. 

These  two  fluids  were  at  first  named  tTie  vitreous,  and  tlie 
resinous  fluids,  but  more  recently  they  have  been  called 
the  positive^  and  the  negative  fluids ;  the  vitreous  being 
called  positive,  and  the  resinous  negative.  These  names 
were  adopted  by  Fbanklin  the  better  to  express  their  op- 
posite characters.  The  positive  fluid  is  often  indicated  by 
this  sign,  -^ ,  {plus)^  and  the  negative  fluid  by  this  sign,  —  , 
(minics.) 

The  hypothesis  of  two  fluids  was  first  made  by  Stmner,  and  ac- 
cording to  it  the  development  of  electricity  consists  in  separating  the 
two  fluids.  When  glass  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  positive  fluid  of  the 
two  goes  to  the  glass,  whilst  the  negative  fluid  goes  to  the  silk. 
When  sealing-wax  is  rubbed  with  silk,  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the 
negative  flaid  goes  to  the  resinous  body  and  the  positive  fluid  to  the 
silk. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  of  the  phenomena  can  be  equally  well 
explained  by  the  theory  of  a  single  fluid.  This  is  the  theory  of 
Franklin,  and  if  we  adhere  to  the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids,  it  is 
simply  because  it  is  more  easily  applied  than  that  of  one  fluid. 

What  are  they  called?  (363.)  What  is  the  neutral  fluid?  When  are  efeotrical 
phenomena  produced  ?  What  other  names  are  (^ren  to  the  two  fluids  ?  How  are 
they  indicated  ?  ^plain  in  detail  the  two  fluid  hypotheeia.  Who  is  the  author 
c/the  one  fluid  hypothetie  t 
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ZiawB  of  Znectrical  Attraction  and  Repulsion. 

364.  The  following  laws  have  been  deduced  from 
theory,  and  confirmed  by  experiment : 

1.  Fluids  of  the  same  name  repel  each  other  ;  fluids  of 
opposite  names  attract  ea^h  other. 

2.  The  intensities  of  the  attractions  cmd  repulsions  vary 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distances  between  them. 

Conductors.  —  Insulators. 

365.  Conductors,  or  conducting  substances^  are  those 
which  permit  electricity  to  pass  through  them. 

Insulators,  or  non-condiccting  substances,  are  those 
which  do  not  permit  electricity  to  pass  through  them. 

Gray  observed  that  electrified  bodies  returned  instantly  to  a 
neutral  state  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  earth,  or  when 
placed  upon  supports  of  metal,  wood,  stone,  or  any  moist  substance 
whatever.  He  also  observed  that  they  remained  in  an  electrified 
condition  for  a  long  time  when  placed  upon  supports  of  glass,  resin, 
sulphur,  or  when  suspended  by  silken  cords.  From  these  facts,  he 
concluded  that  metals,  wood,  stone,  and  the  like,  permitted  the 
electricity  to  pas*  freely  through  them,  whilst  glass,  resin,  sulphur, 
and  the  like,  opposed  its  passage.  He  also  inferred  that  the  latter 
class  of  bodies  was  not  entirely  incapable  of  conducting  electricity, 
but  that  they  were  extremely  poor  conductors.  When  an  electrified 
body  is  surrounded  by  non-conductors  it  is  said  to  be  insulated,  and 
any  non-conducting  support  of  an  electrified  body  is  therefore  called 
an  insulator. 

The  best  conductors  of  electricity  are  the  metals ;  after 
these  come  plumbago,  well  calcined  carbon,  acid  and  saline 

(364.)  What  is  the  first  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion?  The  second  law? 
(  365.)  What  are  Conductors  ?  Insulators  or  non-conductors  ?  What  ohaervaUons 
were  made  by  Gray  ?  When  U  a  body  insulated  t  What  are  the  best  conductors  ? 
Next  In  order  ? 
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solutions,  water  either  in  a  liquid  or  vaporous  form,  the  hu- 
man body  or  animal  tissues,  vegetable  substances,  and  in 
general,  all  moist  or  humid  substances. 

The  worst  conductors,  or  best  non-conductors,  are  resins, 
gums,  india-rubber,  £lk,  glass,  precious  stones,  spirits  of 
turpentine,  oils,  air,  and  gases  when  perfectly  dry. 

\  BSMhods  of  Zaectzifying  Bodies. 

366.  Nourconducting  bodies  are  electrified  only  by 
friction,  but  conductors  may  be  electrified  either  by  friction, 
by  contact,  or  by  induction. 

In  order  to  electrify  a  metal  it  must  be  insulated ;  that  is, 
it  must  be  surrounded  by  non-conducting  bodies,  and  it 
must  be  rubbed  by  an  insulated  body. 

This  may  be  effected  by  mounting  the  metal  upon  a  stand  of  glasn 
and  rubbing  it  with  a  non-ponductor,  such  as  a  piece  of  silk.  Were 
the  metal  not  insulated,  the  electricity  would  flow  off  to  the  earth  as 
fast  as  generated,  and  were  the  rubbing  body  not  a  non-conductor,' 
the  electricity  would  fioW  off  through  the  hands  and  arms  of  the 
experimenter. 

The  method  of  electrifying  by  contact  depends  upon  the 
property  of  conductibility.  If  a  conductor  is  brought  in 
contact  with  an  electrified  body,  a  portion  of  the  electricity 
of  the  latter  at  once  flows  into  the  former  body.  If  the  two 
bodies  are  exactly  alike,  the  electricity  will  be  equally  dis- 
tributed over  both.  If  they  differ  in  size  or  in  shape,  the 
electricity  will  not  be  equally  distributed  over  both. 

The  method  of  electrifying  bodies  by  induction  is  similar 
to  that  of  magnetizing  bodies  by  induction,  and  will  be 
treated  of  hereafter. 


The  worst  conductors?    (366.>  How  are  non-condTictors  electrified?     Can  con- 
doctors  be  electrified  by  Motion?   Ifowt   How  are  bodies  electrified  by  contact? 
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Acoumulatlon  of  Electricity  on  the  Surface  of  Bodies. 

867.  Experiment  shows  that  when  a  body  is  electrified, 
the  electricity  all  goes  to  the  surface  of  the  body,/ where  it 
exists  in  a  thin  layer,  tending  continually  to  escape.  It 
actually  does  escape  as  soon  as  it  finds  an  outlet  through  a 
conducting  body. 


Fig.  251. 


Of  the  Various  experiments  intended  to  show  this  fact,  we 
select  one  that  was  first  performed  by  Coulomb.  He 
mounted  a  copper  sphere  upon  an  insulating  rod  of  glass,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  251.  He  then  provided  two  hollow  hemis- 
pheres also  of  copper,  which,  when  put  together,  exactly 


(  367.)  WbeK  U  the  electricity  of  a  body  found  ?    Explain  Goulomb^s  experiment 
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fitted  the  first  sphere,  and  these  he  insulated  by  attaching 
them  to  glass  handles.  Having  placed  the  hemispheres  so 
as  to  cover  the  solid  sphere,  he  brought  the  whole  apparatus 
in  contact  with  an  electrified  body  till  it  was  fully  charged. 

On  removing  the' apparatus  fi'om  the  electrified  body,  he 
separated  the  two  hemispheres  abruptly,  and  applied  to  each 
in  turn  the  electrical  pendulum,  when  he  found  that  both 
were  electrified.  On  testing  the  solid  sphere  in  like  manner, 
he  could  discover  no  trace  of  electricity ;  in  other  words,  it 
was  perfectly  neutral. 

In  taking  away  fi*om  the  body  itQ  outer  coating,  he  had 
removed  eveiy  particle  of  its  electricity,  which  proved  that 
the  eleatricity  was  entirely  upon  the  surface. 

Another  fact  which  indicates  the  same  conclusion  is,  that  a  hollow 
and  a  solid  sphere  of  the  same  size  and  of  the  same  material,  will  he 
charged  with  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  electricity  when  made  to 
comm.unicate  with  the  same  electrical  source. 

When  the  electric  fluid  is  accumulated  upon  the  surfece 
of  a  body,  it  tends  to  escape  with  a  certain  fortje,  which  is 
named  the  tension. 

The  tension  augments  with  the  quantity  of  electricity  accumu- 
lated. So  long  as  it  does  not  pass  a  certain  limit,  it  is  held  hy  the 
resistance  of  the  air,  but  if  the  tension  passes  this  limit,  ^e  elec- 
tricity escapes  with  a  crackling  noise  and  a  brilliant  light  called  the  « 
electric  spark.  In  moist  air  the  tension  is  always  feeble,  because 
the  electricity  is  slowly  conveyed  away  by  the  moisture.  In  a 
vacuum,  there  is  no  resistance  to  the  escape  of  electricity,  and  the 
tension  is  nothing.  The  electricity  in  this  case  flows  off  as  fast  as 
generated,  with  a  feeble  light. 

Influence  of  the  Forms  of  Bodies.  —  Power  of  Points. 

36§.  The  distribution  of  electricity  over  the  sur&ces  of 
bodies  depends  upon  their  form.    If  a  body  is  spherical,  the 

W?iat  fact  confirms  Cottlomb's  concluHon  t  What  is  the  tension  ?  What  U  ths 
tUetrie  spark  f  WhyistheUnsUmfeebUinmoUttqirt  Tnawicwumf  (868.) 
What  effect  has  the  form  of  a  brnlv? 
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fluid  is  equally  distributed,  as  may  be  shown  by  an  instru- 
ment called  a  proof-pUiiie. 

The  proof-plane  consists  of  a  disk  of  gilt  paper  attached  to  the  end 
of  a  rod  of  gumlac,  which  insulates  well.  .Taking  the  rod  in  the 
hand  as  shown  in  Fig.  252,  it  is  applied  suoeessively  at  different 
{K)int8  of  the  electrified  surface,  and  after  each  contact  it  is  presented 
to  the  electrical  pendulum. 


Fig.  252. 

If  the  electrified  body  is  a  sphere,  the  same  amount  of 
attraction  for  the  pith  ball  is  shown,  wherever  the  contact 
may  be  made ;  this  shows  that  the  proof-plane  is  equally 
charged  at  every  point  of  the  sphere,  and  consequently  it  is 
inferred  that  the  distribution  is  uniform  over  the  whole 
suiihce. 

When  the  body  is  elongated  and  pointed,  as  in  Fig.  262, 
different  results  are  obtained.    In  this  case  the  proof  plane 


"What  is  a  pfoof-pUins  t   How  used ? 
17 
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is  more  highly  charged  at  the  sharp  end  of  the  body  than 
at  any  other  point,  showing  a  larger  amount  of  electricity  at 
the  point  than  elsewhere.  In  general,  it  may  be  shown  that 
the  greater  the  curvature  of  a  surface  at  any  part,  that  is, 
the  nearer  it  approaches  a  point,  the  greater  will  be  the 
accumulation  of  electricity  there.  This  shows  that  elec^ 
tricity  tends  to  accumulate  at,  or  to  flow  towards  the 
pointed  portions  pf  bodies. 

The  accumulation  of  electricity  at  points  gives  rise  to  a  high 
tension,  which  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
to  give  rise  to  an  escaping  current.  In  fact,  metallic  bodies  of  a 
pointed  shape  soon  lose  the  electricity  imparted  to  them,  and  often 
the  escaping  current  may  be  felt  by  placing  the  hand  in  front  of  the 
point.  If  the  flow  takes  place  in  a  darkened  room,  it  may  be  dis- 
covered by  a  feathery  jet  of  faint  light 

The  property  of  points,  or  the  power  of  points,  as  it  is  called,  was 
noticed  by  Franklin  and  made  use  of  by  him  in  his  theory  of 
lightning-rods.  *^ 


.  '     II.  —  PRINCIPLE      or      INDUCriON.  —  ELECTRICAL      MACHINES. 

Induction. 

869.  If  an  insulated  conductor  in  a  neutral  state  is 
brought  near  an  electrified  body,  the  fluid  of  the  latter, 
acting  upon  that  of  the  former,  decomposes  it,  repelling  the 
fluid  of  the  same  name,  and  attracting  that  of  a  contrary 
name.  This  operation  is  called  Induction,  and  it  may  take 
place  not  only  at  considerable  distances,  but  also  through 
non-conducting  bodies,  such  as  air,  glass,  and  the  like. 

The  method  of  electrifying  bodies  by  induction  is  shown 
in  Fig.  253.  On  the  right  of  the  figure  is  the  prime  con- 
ductor of  an  electrical  machine,  which,  as  We  shall  see  here- 
after, is  charged  with  the  positive  fluid.     On  the  left  is  a 

Whftt  elfoct  has  ft  pointed  fonn  f  JHaouat  Vie  power  ofpoinU.  ( 369.)  Whftt  Is 
Indnotion  ? 
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metallic  cylinder  with  spherical  ends,  and  supported  by  a 
rod  of  glass.  Attached  to  its  lower  surface,  at  intervals,  are 
pairs  of  pith  ball  pendulums,  supported  by  threads  of  some 
conducting  substance.  • 


Fig.  968. 

When  the  cylinder  is  brought  slowly  towards  the  electri- 
cal machine,  we  see  the  pith  balls  repel  each  other  and 
diverge.  This  divergence  is  unequal  at  different  points, 
being  greatest  near  the  extremities  of  the  cylinder ;  towards 
the  middle  of  the  cylinder  the  pith  balls  remain  in  contact 
without  repelling  each  other.  We  conclude  from  these 
facts  that  the  fluids  are  driven  towards  the  extremities  of 
the  cylinder,  whilst  the  central  portion  remains  in  a  neutral 
state. 

If  a  stick  of  resin  be  rubbed  with  silk  and  brought  near 
the  pith  balls  towards  the  electrical  machine,  they  will  be 
repelled,  showing  that  that  end  of  the  cylinder  is  negatively 
electrified.     If  it  is  brought  near  the  pith  balls  at  the  remote 


How  is  an  insulated  body  affected  by  induction  ?    Explain  the  phenomena  in  detail. 
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extremity  of  the  cylinder,  they  are  attracted,  showing  that 
*  that  end  of  the  cylinder  is  positively  electrified.  Finally, 
the  electricities  in  the  two  ends  are  equal  in  quantity,  as 
may  be  shown  by  removing  the  cylinder,  when  they  flow 
together  and  neutralize  each  other. 

The  positive  electricity  of  the  machine,  then,  simply  acts  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  fluids,  attracting  the  negative  fluid  to  the  end  nearest 
it  and  repelling  the  positive  fluid  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder. 
No  electricity  passes  from  the  machine  to  the  cylinder. 

If,  whilst  the  apparatus  is  in  the  position  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  two  electricities  being  separated,  the  positive 
end  be  touched  by  a  conductor,  as  the  finger,  for  example, 
all  of  the  positive  fluid  will  escape,  whilst  the  negative  fluid, 
being  held  by  the  attraction  of  the  positive  fluid  in  the 
machine,  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  The  cylin- 
inder  is  thus  charged  with  negative  electricity  throughout, 
as  may  be  shown  by  applying  a  rod  of  electrified  glass  or 
resin  to  the  pith  balls  at  the  two  extremities.  Furthermore, 
it  is  immaterial  whereabouts  the  cylinder  is  touched  by  the 
conductor,  for  if  touched  at  any  point,  the  positive  fluid  . 
escapes,  and  the  cylinder  is  charged  with  the  negative  fluid. 

Had  the  inducing  body  been  charged  negatively,  the 
cylinder  would  in  like  manner  have  received  a  positive 
charge  by  induction. 

The  method  of  induction  is  of  frequent  application  in  experimental 
inquiries,  and  the  principle  set  forth  above  serves  to  explain  a  great 
variety  of  electrical  phenomena. 

The  Electrical  Machine. 

870.  The  Electrical  Machine  is  a  machine  by  means 
of  which  an  unlimited  amount  of  electricity  may  be  gen- 
erated by  friction. 

H(yu)  does  the  poHtloe  electricity  actt  How  is  the  negative  flald  drawn  off? 
Had  the  Indndng  body  been  negatively  electrified,  what  would  have 'happened? 
{  a-ro.)  What  is  an  Electrical  Machine  ? 
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This  machine  was  invented  about  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
Otto  von  Guericke,  the  distinguished  inventor  of  the  air-pump. 
The  first  machine  was  simply  a  ball  of  sulphur  fixed  upon  a  wooden 
axis.    On  turning  the  axis,  and  at  the  same  time  pressing  one  hand 


Fig.  254* 

against  the  ball,  a  (quantity  of  frictional  electricity  was  developed. 
After  various  improvements  the  machine  has  taken  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  254,  which  is  the  form  that  is  now  most  generally  employed  in 
physical  researches. 


When  invented  and  hy  whom  f 
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The  principal  piece  of  the  machine  ia  a  plate  of  glass,  PPy 
three  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  This  plate  is  momited  upon 
a  horizontal  axis,  and  may  be  tamed  upon  this  axis  by  means 
of  a  crank.  The  wooden  frame  which  supports  the  axis 
embraces  the  plate,  and  bears  four  cushions  which  press 
against  the  glass  on  its  opposite  feces;  two  above  and  two 
below  the  axis.  The  cushions  are  of  leather  stuffed  with 
hair ;  by  their  friction  they  give  rise  to  positive  electricity 
in  the  plate  when  it  is  turned. 

Two  cylinders  of  brass,  A  A,  are  mounted  on  the  table 
which  supports  the  frame-work,  and  are  insulated  by  glass 
pillars.  These  cylinders,  called  conductors,  are  united  at 
their  remote  ends  by  a  thu-d  cylinder  of  brass,  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  At  their  ends  nearest  the  plate  they  terminate 
in  cylindrical  pieces  constructed  so  as  to  partially  embrace 
the  plate  but  not  touch  it.  These  pieces  are  called  combs, 
from  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  projecting  teeth  are 
placed  on  their  sides  next  the  plate.  Finally,  all  of  the 
ends  of  the  cyHnders  in  the  machine  are  wrought  into 
spherical  forms,  to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  electricity  as 
much  as  possible.  The  entire  collection  of  metallic  cylinders 
is  called  the  prime  conductor. 

Use  of  the  Electrical  Machine. 

371.  When  the  plate  is  turned  rapidly,  the,  friction  of 
the  cushions  or  rubbers  develops  a  great  quantity  of  posi- 
tive electricity  on  the  glass,  whilst  the  negative  fluid  goes 
to  the  rubbers  and  is  conveyed  through  the  frame  to  the 
earth,  and  thus  disappears.  The  neutral  fluid  on  the  con- 
ductors is  decomposed ;  the  negative  fluid  flows  through 
the .  teeth  of  the  combs  to  the  glass  plate,  tending  to  neu- 
tralize the  positive  fluid  on  the  plate.    The  conductors  thus 

Wbat  is  the  principal  pipcef  How  mounted?  Describe  the  cushions.  Describe 
the  condnctors  and  the  method  in  which  they  are  mounted.  How  are  they  electri« 
fled  r    What  is  the  prime  conductor  ?    (371.)  Explain  the  operation  of  the  machine. 
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loring  the  negative  fluid,  become  charged  with  positive 
electricity. 

The  electrical  machine  may  he  arranged  to  produce  negative 
electricity  as  follows :  The  feet  of  the  table  are  insulated  by  being 
placed  upon  glass  supports,  and  the  prime  conductor  is  then  connected 
with  the  earth  by  a  metallic  chain.  This  chain  permits  the  positive 
electricity  to  flow  out  of  the  prime  couductor,  whilst  the  negative 
electricity,  being  unable  to  escape,  accumulates  upon  the  cushions,  ( 
table,  and  £rame  of  the  instrument 

Measure  of  the  Quantity  of  Blectricity  in  the  Machine. 

.  372.  The  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  prime  conductor 
may  be  shown  by  an  instrument  called  Henley's  electro- 
meter. 

This  electrometer  is  represented  on  the  left  of  the  drawing 
of  the  machine,  and  consists  of  a  vertical  support  of  wood, 
bearing  a  quadrant  divided  into  degrees.  At  the  centre  of 
the  quadrant  is  attached  a  small  arm  of  whalebone,  turning 
around  an  axis  and  terminating  in  a  pith  ball. 

When  the  machine  is  in  operation,  the  ball  rises  along  the 
quadrant,  and  by  its  divergence  from  the  vertical  indicates 
the  quantity  of  electricity  developed. 

Precautions  in  using  the  Machine. 

8 73.  After  the  prime  conductor  is  electrified,  if  we  cease  to  turn 
the  plate,  and  the  air  is  dry,  the  pith  ball  will  descend  slowly,  show-  ' 
ing  a  gradual  dispersion  of  the  electricity.  If  the  air  is  damp,  the 
ball  descends  rapidly,  showing  a  rapid  loss  of  electricity.  Elec- 
trical experiments  seldom  succeed  in  a  damp  day.  In  order  that 
they  should  be  successful,  the  instrument,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  ought  to  be  perfectly  dry. 

Electricity  will  be  developed  more  rapidly  if  the  cushions  are 

Bow  may  it  he  arranged  to  collect  negative  electricity  f  (372.)  How  Is  the 
quantity  of  electricity  on  the  prime  condactor  indicated?  Describe  the  electrometer 
used.  Its  action.  <  373  )  What  effect  has  dampMU  on  the  deveHopmtnt  qfeUo- 
triciiy  f    Elmo  ia  the  electricity  inereaeed  f 
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eoTered  with  a  paste  composed  of  sulphur  and  tin,  or  an  amalgam 
of  zino  and  merenry)  or  of  tin  and  mercury. 

Only  a  certain  amount  of  electricity  can  be  retained  on  the  prime 
conductor,  after  whjch,  if  the  plate  is  turned,  the  tension  becomes  so 
great  that  it  escapes  through  the  air  or  along  the  glass  legs  of  the 
conductor,  and  all  that  is  generated  continues  thenceforth  to  be  dissi- 
pated. The  electrometer  indicates  that  the  instrument  is  fully 
charged,  by  ceasing  to  rise,  and  'remaining  stationary  as  the  plate  ih 
turned. 

Finally,  in  order  to  attain  the  best  possible  results,  the  machine 
should  not  be  placed  too  near  the  walls,  or  the  furniture  of  a  room, 
or  any  thing  upon  which  it  can  act  by  induction.  In  particular  all 
angular  objects  should  be  avoided.  The  prime  conductor  tends  to 
abstract  from  surrounding  objects  their  negative  electricity,  and  to 
return  to  its  neutral  condition. 


The  ejfect  of  neighboring  bodies  may  be  illirstrated  by  bringing 
a  metallic  point  near  a  charged  prime  conductor,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  255.  When  the  point  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
conductor,  the  electrometer  begins  to  fall,  showing  a  loss  of  electricity. 


Ifrno  d&  W6  know  when  the  prime  aonfirictor  U  fvUy  charged  t    WhiU  U  1JU 
J0^  qf  nelffhboHng  eondudore  t    How  illuetrated  f 
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This  may  be  explained  by  supposing  negative  electricity  to  flow  from 
the  point  to  the  conductor,  in  accordance  with  what  has  been  shown 
before. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  point  draws  off  the  electricity  from 
the  conductor,  but  this  is  not  the  case ;  the  point  abstracts  none  of 
the  positive  electricity,  but  gives  to  the  conductor  negative  elec- 
tricity, which  unites  with  the  positive  fluid  to  neutralize  it. 

Electrophorus. 

8y4,  The  Electeophorus  is  a  machine  due  to  Volta, 
by  means  of  which  we  may  obtain  considerable  quantities  of 
electricity. 


Fig.  256. 


It  consists  of  two  pieces  :  one  a  plate  of  resin  spread  on 


J^ffiict  of  the  point,    (374.)  What  is  an  Electrophoras?    Describe  it.    How  is  it 
used  ? 

17* 
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a  table  of  wood,  and  the  otber  a  wooden  plate,  covered  with 
tin  foil,  and  provided  with  an  insulating  handle  of  glass. 
It  is  represented  in  Figs.  256,  257,  and  258. 

To  use  this  instrument  we  commence  by  rubbing  the 
resinous  plate  vigorously  with  a  cat's  skin,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  256.  This  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  resin. 
We  then  apply  the  disk,  holding  it  by  its  handle.  The  plate 
of  resin  acts  upon  the  disk  by  induction,  drawing  the  posi- 
tive fluid  to  the  tin  foil  on  its  lower  face,  and  repelhng  the 
negative  fluid  to  the  foil  on  the  upper  face.  In  this  posi- 
tion, if  the  upper  fece  be  touched  with  the  finger,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  257,  the  negative  fluid  will  be  drawn  off  into  the 
body,  and  the  disk  will  be  charged  with  positive  electricity.* 


Fig.  257. 


Fig.  268. 


If  the  disk  be  raised  from  the  resinous  plate  by  its  handle, 
and  touched  with  the  knuckle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  258,  a  spark 


Explain  its  action. 
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will  pass  which  is  due  to  the  negative  electricity,  passing 
from  the  body  to  the  positively  electrified  plate. 

If  now  we  continue  to  repeat  the  manipulation,  exhibited  in 
Figs.  257  and  258,  a  succession  of  sparks  may  be  obtained  without 
the  necessity  of  rubbing  the  resin  again  with  the  cat's  skin.  If  the 
air  is  dry,  the  resin  will  continue  in  an  electrified  state  for  a  very/ 
long  time. 

If  the  disk  is  raised  from  the  resinous  plate,  without  touching  it 
with  the  finger,  it  at  once  comes  to  a  neutral  state^  and  no  spark  can 
be  obtained. 

Qold-leaf  Electrometer. 

S75.  The  Gold-leap  Electeometer  is.  an  instniment 
invented  by  Bennet,  for  determining  whether  a  body  is 


Fig.  259. 


siw  ma/y  a  BueceeHon  ftftparka  b«  obtain^?   (8Y5.)  What  I0  the  Oold-leaf 
Electrometer  ? 
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efeetrified,  and  to  ■hoTT  the  land  of  electricity  with  which 
it  is  charged. 

It  consists  of  a  glass  bottle,  closed  at  the  top  hj  a  cork, 
through  which  passes  a  large  copper  wire.  This  wire  is 
terminated  at  its  top  hj  a  copper  ball,  and  has  attached  to 
its  lower  extremity  two  slips  of  gold-leaf  The  instrmnent 
is  represented  in  Fig.  259. 

The  cork  and  the  whole  top  of  the  bottle  are  covered  with  a  kind 
of  YftmiBh,  made  by  dissolving  sealing-wax  in  alcohol.  The  varnish 
is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  and  serves  to  make  the  bottle  a  better  non- 
conductor. This  kind  of  varnish  is  often  used  in  electrical  experi- 
mentft  to  render  glass  non-eondocting.  Glass  in  a  dry  state  is  a 
good  non-conductor,  but  it  is  apt  to  condense  moisture  from  the  air 
80  as  to  become  a  conductor.  When  covered  with  any  resinous  var- 
nish^ this  trouble  is  removed. 

MMhod  of  uring  the  Gold-leaf  Electroiiieter. 

876«  To  ascertain  whether  a  body  is  electrified,  we 
bring  the  ball  of  the  electrometer  near  it.  If  it  is  electri- 
fied, it  acts  npon  the  ball  and  its  stem  by  induction,  attract* 
ing  the  fluid  of  a  contrary  name  into  the  ball,  and  repelling 
that  of  the  same  name  into  the  gold  leaves,  which,  being 
very  light  and  electrified  by  the  same  kind  of  fluid,  will 
diverge.  This  instrument  is  very  sensitive,  showing  the 
slightest  amount  of  electricity.  To  ascertain  the  kind  of 
electricity  in  a  body,  proceed  as  before,  until  the  gold 
leaves  diverge,  then  touch  the  ball  with  the  finger.  The 
electrometer  is  then  charged  with  a  fluid  of  the  opposite 
name  to  that  in  the  body  to  be  experimented  upon.  Now 
let  a  glass  rod  be  rubbed  with  woolen  cloth,  «o  as  to  excite 
positive  electricity,  and  then  let  it  touch  the  ball  of  the 
electrometer.    If  the  leaves  diverge  "more,  the  electricity 

Desorfbo  fU    Why  4$  the  t&p  qf  the  hotUe  vamiahedt    JDeecribe  the  wimieJL  ' 
(876.)  Hov  do  we  aseertafn  irben  a  hody  to  «lectrtfi«d  by  fhii  instraniMitf  *  De- 
scribe ate  operation  in  detail. 
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in  them  before  was  positive,' and  that  of  the  body  in  ques- 
tion was  consequently  negative.  If,  however,  the  leaves 
approach  each  other,  the  electricity  in  them  before  was 
negative,  and  consequently  that  in  the  body  expeiimented 
upon  was  positive. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  test,  and  one  of  great  practical 
value. 


* 


Fig  26a 


III.  —  ELECTRICAL       RECREATIONS. 


Blectrioal  Spark.— Blectrical  Shock. 

377.  An  Electbical  Spark  is  a  brilliant  flash  of  light 
which  passes  when  a  conductor  approaches  a  highly-elec- 
trified body.  t 

U  %hiU  eUfstrometer  qfmueh  U9e  t   (  8770  What  U  an  Electrical  Spark? 
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The  method  of  drawing  a  spark  from  the  prime  conductor 
is  shown  m  Fig.  260.  The  spark,  when  received  by  the 
human  body,  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation,  called  an 
electrical  shocks  which  may  be  very  painful  and  even 
dangerous. 

The  spark  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  two  contrary  fluids. 
The  positive  fluid  acting  at  a  distance  by  induction,  drives  the  posi- 
tive fluid  of  the  hand  to  the  earth,  and  the  body  of  the  experimenter 
becomes  negatively  electrified.  When  the  tensions  of  the  positive 
electricity  of  the  machine  and  the  negative  electricity  of  the  body, 
overcome  the  resistance  of  the  air,  they  rush  together  with  a  sharp 
crack  and  a  bright  light  which  constitutes  the  spark.  When  the 
electrical  machine  is  powerful,  the  sparks  take  a  zig-zag  course,  like 
lightning  from  a  storm-cloud. 


Fig.  261. 


What  is  a  shock  ?     What  is  the  cause  qf  the  spark  t    Explain  in  detail. 
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The  Electrical  StooL 

878.  A  spark  may  be  drawn  from  the  human  body  when 
properly  electrified.  For  this  purpose  an  Electrical  Stool, 
that  is,  a  stool  insulated  by  means  of  glass  legs,  is  made  use 
o^  as  shown  in  Fig.  261.  A  person  standing  on  the  stool, 
and  taking  hold  of  the  prime  conductor,  becomes,  when  the 
plate  is  turned,  positively  electrified.  If  a  second  person 
now  attempts  to  shake  hands  with  the  first,  a  shock  will  be 
experienced,  and  a  spark  will  pass  between  them. 


Flg.2«S. 


The  Electrical   Ohime. 


S79m  The  Electrical  Chi3ie  is  a  collection  of  bells  that 
are  made  to  ring  by  means  of  electrical  attractions  and 
repulsions. 

It  consists,  in  the  case  shown  in  Fig.  262,  of  three  bells 
suspended  from  a  horizontal  bar  of  wood,  m.  The  outer 
bells,  b  -and  c,  are  suspended  by  metallic  chains,  and  the 


(378.)  What  is  an  Electrical  Stool?    Its  use?     (379.)  What  is  an  Electrical 
Chime?    Describe  it. 
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middle  one  by  a  silk  cord ;  the  middle  bell,  moreover,  is  con- 
nected with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  metallic  chain.  Be- 
tween the  bells  are  two  balls  of  metal,  suspended  from  the 
bar,  w,  by  a  cord  of  silk.  The  entire  apparatus  is  connected 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  262. 

When  the  machine  is  turned,  the  outer  bells  become  posi- 
tively electrified,  and  attract  the  balls,  which  impinge  against 
them,  become  electrified,  and  are  immediately  repelled, 
striking  against  the  middle  bell,  where  they  lose  their  charge, 
and  are  again  attracted  to  the  extreme  bells,  and  again 
repelled.  This  alternate  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the 
balls  keep  up  the  ringing  as  long  as  the  plate  is  tuined. 


Fig.  268. 


Explain  the  action  of  the  electrical  chime. 
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The  Bleotxioal  Puppet 

880.  The  Electrical  Puppet  consists  of  a  little  figure 
which  is  made  to  dance  by  means  of  electrical  attraction  and 
repulsion. 

It  consists  of  a  light  image  made  of  elder  pith,  or  some 
similar  substance,  placed  between  two  metallic  plates,  one 
of  which  is  in  connection  with  the  prime  conductor  of  the 
machine,  and  the  other  with  the  earth  by  means  of  a  chain, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  263. 

When  the  machine  is  turned,  the  upper  plate  is  electrified, 
and  attracts  the  image  to  it.  The  image  is  charged  and 
immediately  repelled  to  the  lower  plate,  where  it  loses  its 
electricity,  and  is  again  attracted  to  the  upper  plate,  and  so 
on,  dancing  up  and  down  as  long  as  the  plaice  is  turned. 


The  meotzioal  WheeL 


381.  The  Electrical 
Wheel  consists  of  four 
or  more  arms,  bent  in  the 
same  direction,  and  at- 
tached to  a  small  cap, 
which  is  free  to  rotate 
about  a  pivot. 

This  pivot  is  attached 
to  the  prime  conductor, 
or  else  to  a  metallic  sup- 
port, connected  with  the 
conductor.  Fig.  264  re- 
presents such  a  wheel.  It 
is  a  reaction  wheel,  and  is 
made  to  turn  by  the  es- 


Fig.  264. 


(380  )  What  is  the  Electrical  Pnppetf    Describe  it    Explain  its  action.    (  88 1.) 
What  is  the  Electrical  Wheel  ?    Describe  it    Explain  its  action. 
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capo  of  electricity  from  the  points.  "WTien  the  machine 
is  turned,  the  prime  conductor  and  the  wheel  become  elec- 
trified ;  the  tension  of  the  electricity  at  the  points  becomes 
very  great,  and  finally  escapes  with  a  force  that  causes  the 
wheel  to  revolve  in  a  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow-head, 
that  is,  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  in  which  the  points 
are  bent.  The  wheel  does  not  turn  in  a  vacuum,  which 
shows  that  electricity  escapes  from  points  in  a  vacuum  with- 
out resistance. 

The  XSleotrioal  Egg. 

882.    The  Electrical  Egg  is  an  egg-shaped  light,  pro- 
duced by  a  flow  of  electricity  through  a  vacuum. 


Fi&  26& 


(383.)  What  Is  the  Electrical  Eggi 
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The  method  of  exhibiting  this  light,  and  the  apparatus  em- 
ployed, are  shown  in  Fig.  265.  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
hollow  globe  or  oval  of  glass,  containing  two  small  metallic 
spheres  of  metal  at  some  distance  apart.  The  upper  one 
communicates  with  the  piime  conductor,  and  the  lower  one 
with  the  earth.  The  globe  may  be  deprived  of  its  internal 
air  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  Then,  if  the  electrical  ma- 
chine be  turned,  a  flow  of  electricity  will  take  place  from 
the  machine  to  the  earth  through  the  two  balls,  and  because 
the  balls  are  in  a  vacuum  there  will  be  no  obstruction  to  the 
flow.  If  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  darkened  room,  a 
beautiful  violet-colored  light  will  be  seen  between  the  two 
balls,  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  Electrical  Square. 

383.  •  The  Electrical  Square  consists  of  a  square  plate 
of  glass,  upon  one  surflice  of  which  a  thin  strip  of  tin  foil  is 
fastened,  running  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  plate, 
as  shown  by  the  black  line  in  Fig.  266.  One  end  of  this 
strip  of  tin  is  made  to  connect  with  the  prime  conductor  of 
the  electrical  machine,  and  the  other  end  is  made  to  com- 
municate with  the  earth  by  a  chain.  The  square  is  insulated 
by  legs  of  glass. 

When  the  machine  is  turned,  a  current  of  electricity  flows 
through  the  strip  of  tin  from  the  machine  to  the  earth,  and 
no  spark  is  given  out.  If,  however,  the  tin  is  broken. at  any 
point,  there  will  be  a  succession  of  sparks  at  that  point, 
which  will  be  so  close  together  as  to  produce  a  continuous 
light.  If,  now,  the  tin  be  broken  by  a  penknife  so  that  the 
points  of  rupture  are  arranged  in  a  definite  figure,  as  that 
of  a  flower,  for  instance,  a  continuous  light  will  be  seen  at 
each  of  these  points,  and  the  figure  will  appear  as  if  traced 
upon  the  glass  with  fire.    Any  kind  of  figure  may  be  drawn, 

Explain  the  method  of  exhibiting  it  (383.)  What  is  th6  Elettrioal  Sqbaref 
Describe  it    Explain  iU  action. 
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or  words  may  be  written  on  tlie  glass, 
is  more  striking  in  a  darkened  room. 


The  experiment 


The  Electrloal  Oaxmon. 

884I.    The  Electrical  Cannon  is  a  small  ^ annon  which 
is  discharged  by  means  of  the  electrical  spark. 

This  cannon  is  used  not  only  as  an  electrical  recreation,  bul  it 
serves  also  to  demonstrate  an  important  scientifio  fact,  viz. :  that  the 


(  384.)  What  is  tbo  Eloetrfcal  Cannon  ?    What  U  its  we  t 
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electric  spark  is  capable  of  producing  chemical  reactions.  For  ex- 
ample, water  is  formed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  uases  in  the  propor^ 
lion  of  two  volumes  of  the  former  to  one  volume  of  the  latter.  No"w 
if  these  two  gases  be  mixed  in  this  proportion,  and  an  electrical 
spark  be  passed  through  the  mixture,  the  gases  instantly  unite  and 
form  water.  Moreover,  the  combination  takes  place  with  a  brilliant 
flash  of  light  and  a  loud  report,  the  report  being  due  to  the  expansive 
force  of  the  vapor  which  is  produced  at  the  moment  of  combination. 
It  is  upon  these  principles  that  the  electrical  cannon  represented  in 
Fig.  267  is  constructed. 


Fig.  267. 

It  consists  of  a  small  copper  cannon  mounted  on  a  stem 
of  glass.  In  the  vent  of  the  cannon  is  a  tube  of  glass, 
through  whicl^  passes  a  copper  wire.  This  wire  terminates 
externally  in  a  ball,  and  internally  it  terminates  near  the 
metal  of  the  cannon  without  touching  it.  The  whole  com- 
municates with  the  earth  by  a  chain. 


lUustrate.    Describe  It. 
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To  use  the  instrument,  it  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water,  and  the 
muzzle  is  then  closed  by  a  cork.  If  a  charged  electrophorus 
is  brought  in  contact  with  the  ball,  a  spark  passes  between 
them,  and  another  between  the  internal  extremity  of  the 
wire  and  the  metal  of  the  cannon.  This  spark  causes  an 
explosion  and  diives  out  the  cork. 

A  similar  apparatus,  called  Volta's  pistol,  is  used  for  exploding 
a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  or  of  air  and  hydrogen.  It  is 
nothing  more  than  a  sheet-iron  cylinder  closed  by  a  cork.  It  is 
exploded  by  touching  its  button  to  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electri- 
cal machine. 


IT.  —  ACCUMULATION      OF      ELECTRICITY. 

ZHectrical  CondenBer. 

385.  An  Electrical  Condenser  is  an  apparatus  em- 
ployed for  the  accumulation  of  electricity. 

They  are  of  various  forms,  but  are  all  essentially  com- 
posed of  two  conductors  separated  by  an  insulator.  The 
condenser  of  Epinus  may  serve  as  a  type  of  this  class  of 
apparatus. 

Condeiiser  of  Spiirns. 

3$6.  The  Condenser  op  Epinus  is  composed  of  two 
metallic  plates,  A  and  B,  Fig.  268,  standing  upon  supports 
of  glass,  with  an  intervening  plate  of  glass,  (7,  somewhat 
larger  than  either  of  the  metallic  plates.  <rhese  several 
plates  are  so  mounted  that  the  plates  A  and  B  may  be  made 
to  approach  to,  or  recede  from  the  plate  C. 


How  is  it  nsed?    DMcrihe  Yoita'b  pistol.    (386.)  What  is  an  Electrical  Con- 
denser r    (  3  8  G.)  Describe  the  Gondenser  of  Epinus. 
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Fig.  26a 

Method  of  osing  the  OondenBer. 

3§7.    To  use  the  condenser,  the  plates,  A  and  JB^  are 
moved  up  to  touch  the  plate,  (7,  as  shown  m  Fig.  269.    The 


Fig.  260. 


(387.)  Describe  the  method  of  using  it,  in  detail. 
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plate,  jBj  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  prime  condactor 
of  an  electrical  machine,  and  the  plate,  Ay  with  the  eaith. 
The  electrical  machine  is  then  put  in  motion,  which  charges 
the  plate,  -B,  with  positive  electricity.  Were  it  not  for  the 
plate,  Ay  the  quantity  of  electricity  on  each  unit  of  sur&ce  of 
^  would  be  the  same  as  on  a  unit  of  sur&ce  of  the  prime 
conductor ;  but  the  presence  of  the  plate.  Ay  modifies  this 
result. 

The  plate,  JBy  acts  by  induction  upon  Ay  and  drives  its 
positive  electricity  to  the  earth,  retaining  its  negative 
electricity  by  the  force  of  attraction.  The  negative  elec- 
tricity of  A  now  reacts  upon  JBy  partially  neutralizing  the 
effect  of  its  positive  electricity.  The  electricity  of -B  being 
partially  neutralized,  no  longer  holds  that  of  the  prime  con- 
ductor in  equilibrium,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  the 
positive  fluid  flows  into  it,  which,  acting  as  before,  di*aws 
into  Ay  from  the  earth,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  negative 
fluid,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  there  is  gradually  accumulated 
upon  JB  and  Ay  large  quantities  of  the  positive  and  negative 
fluids. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  charged,  we  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  A  and  the  earth,  then  that  between  JB 
and  the  machine,  by  taking  away  the  chains.  In  this  condi- 
tion the  two  electricities  on  A  and  £  show  no  effects,  but 
simply  hold  each  other  in  equilibrium.  There  is,  however, 
in  consequence  of  the  intervening  glass  plate,  an  excess  of 
electricity  in  JBy  as  is  shown  by  the  electrical  pendulum^  by 
placed  in  connection  with  it.  A  similar  pendulum  placed  in 
connection  with  Ay  gives  no  such  indication. 

I^  now,  the  plates  be  separated,  as  shown  in  Fig.  268,  both 
electrical  pendulums  will  diverge,  as  they  should  do,  because 
the  two  electricities  no  longer  hold  each  other  in  equilibriuriu 
In  this  condition  the  electricities  of  the  two  plates  may  be 


Explain  its  theorj.    How  may  it  be  shown  that  the  two  plates  are  dUlbientl;^ 
charged  i 
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tested  and  shown  to  bo  opposite.  If  a  rod  of  glass  be 
rubbed  with  silk  and' brought  near  the  pendulum  upon  -S,  it 
will  be  repelled,  indicating  positive  electricity;  if  it  be 
brought  near  the  pendulum  upon  -4,  it  will  be  attracted, 
indicating  negative  electricity. 

Slow  diaohaxgo  of  the  Condenser.— Instantaneous  discharge. — 
Discharger. 

388«  The  condenser  being  charged  and  placed  as  in 
Fig.  269,  may  be  discharged,  that  is,  brought  back  to  its 
neutral  state,  in  two  ways.  Firsts  by  successive  contacts,  in 
which  case  the  discharge  takes  place  slowly ;  or  secondly^ 
by  connecting  the  plates  A  and  -S  by  a  conductor,  in  which 
case  the  discharge  is  instantaneous. 

If  the  plate,  -4,  is  touched,  no  electricity  is  drawn  off, 
because  all  that  it  contains  is  held  in  equilibrium  by  that  in 
the  plate,  B.  If,  however,  the  plate,  jB,  is  touched,  all  of 
its  free  electricity,  that  is,  all  which  is  not  neutralized  by 
that  in  the  plate,  -4,  is  drawn  off.  After  this,  a  certain  un- 
neutralized  portion  of  electricity  will  exist  upon  A^  which 
will  be  indicated  by  the  pendulum.  By  continuing  to  touch 
the  plates  alternately^  the  whole  charge  may  be  drawn  off 
in  small  quantities. 

To  obtain  an  instantaneous  discharge,  we  might  touch  one 
plate  with  one  hand  and  the  other  plate  with  the  other 
hand,  when  the  two  fluids  would  flow  through  the  body  and 
neutralize  each  other ;  this  method  produces  a  shock  much 
more  powerful  than  that  produced  Ity  the  simple  spark  from 
the  prime  conductor. 

To  avoid  this  shock  we  make  use  of  a  discharger.  A  dis- 
charger consists  of  a  heavy  wire  bent  into  an  arc,  terminated 
at  its  two  ends  by  balls,  and  having  a  hinge  joint  in  the 

(388.)  In  how  many  ways  may  a  condenser  be  discharged?  Describe  the  first 
m«tbo(L  The  second  method.  Describe  the  method  by  successive  conrjicts.  How 
may  It  bo  InstanUneously  discharged  ?    What  is  a  discharger,  and  what  is  its  use  ? 

18 
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1  41'^  „  hp  folded  upon  itselC  as  sliawn  in 

joiddle.  fi^  ^"r^  ^^^y  |>rovided  with  a  glass  handle,  by 

0  iho  condenser,  one  ball  is  brought  in  contact  with 

fodisi-    J  ^^^^  ^^jj  there,  the  discharger  is  folded  so  that  the 

**"*  ^hll'will  touch  the  second  plate.     At  the  instant  of  contact  a 

fr  ■  emitt^f  arising  from  the  combination  of  the  two  fluids,  which 

^^      n/ace  through  the  discharger.     No  shock  is  felt,  because  the 

lectrici^y  does  not  pass  through  the  body  as  in  the  previous  case. 

Limit  of  the  Charge  in  a  Condenser. 

389.  Two  circumstances  limit  the  amount  of  electrii*ity 
that  may  be  accumulated  in  a  condenser.  Mrst^  the  un- 
balanced electricity  in  the  plate,  jB,  goes  on  augmeniing 
with  the  charge,  until  at  last  its  tension  becomes  equal  to 
that  on  the  prime  conductor,  after  which  no  more  can  flow 
into  the  condenser  from  the  machine.  Secondly^  the  two 
electricities  on  the  plates,  A  and  i?,  tend  to  unite  with  an 
energy  which  goes  on  augmenting  with  the  accumulation 
of  electricity  on  the  plates,  and  may  ultimately  become  so 
great  as  to  bre:ik  through  .the  glass  and  thus  cause  a  union 
of  the  two  fluids. 

K^         The  lioyden  Jar. 

390.  The  Letden  Jar,  named  from  the  city  where  it 
was  invented,  is  a  condenser,  differing  only  in  form  from 
that  which  has  been  described. 

In  its  improved  forni  it  consists  of  a  bottle  or  j^r  of  thin 
glass,  as  shown  in  Fig.  270,  nearly  covered  on  its  outsidxi 
wdth  tin  foil,  and  nearly  filled  within  by  loose  tin  foil,  or  some 
othei*  metallic  substance  in  a  loose  state.  A  wire  passing 
through  the  cork  extends  to  the  metallic  filling  within,  an^ 
terminates  externally  in  a  sjihere  of  metal  called  the  butt07ij^ 

Jffino  is  it  employed  f  (389.)  What  clrcnmstftncrs  limit  the  charge  in  a  con- 
^-Tiser?    (  390.)  What  is  the  Leyden  Jar?    Doscrib**  it. 
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This  iS5  a  condenser  in  which  the  glass  of  the  hottle  serves  as  an 
insulator,  whilst  the  metallic  suhstances  within  and  without  corre> 
spond  to  the  metallic  plates  in  the  instrument  already  described. 
The  interior  metal  corresponds  with  the  plate,  B,  and  may  be  called 
the  collector,  whilst  the  external  metal  corresponds  with  the  plate,  A, 
What  has  been  said  of  the  condenser  holds  good  for  the  Leyden  jar. 


The  Leyden  jar  is  charged  by  holding  the  enter  tinned 
part  in  the  hand,  and  bringing  the  button  in  contact  with 
the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  270.  The  positive  fluid  is  accumulated  in  the  interior, 
and  acts  by  induction  upon  the  outer  coating,  which  becomes 
negative,  the  positive  fluid  in  that  coating  being  conveyed 
away  by  the  hand  through  the  body.  As  in  the  condenser, 
the  two  fluids  react  so  as  to  accumulate  a  large  quantity  of 
positive  electricity  on  the  inside  of  the  jar,  and  of  negative 
electricity  on  the  outside. 

After  the  jar  has 'been  charged,  if  it  beheld  in  one  hand  whilst 
the  other  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  button,  a  shock  will  be  felt 
through  the  arms  and  body,  and  the  jar  will  return  to  its  neutral" 
state.     When  it  is  desirable  to  discharge  the  jar  without  the  shock. 


Jfow  does  it  resemUe  a  condenser?    How  is  the  jar  charged? 
theory.    How  ia  it  discharged?  ^ 


Explain  the 
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the  discharger  is  used,  as  shown  in  Fig.  271.    One  hall  of  the  dis- 
charger is  made  to  touch  the  outer  coating,  and  the  other  is  then 


FIg;2Tl. 

brought  in  contact  with  the  button.     In  this  case  there  ia  a  spark 
emitted,  and  the  jar  returns  to  its  neutral  condition. 

Electzical  Battery. 

891.  An  Electrical  Battery  consists  of  an  assemblage 
of  Leyden  jars  so  connected  as  to  act  like  a  single  condenser, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  272. 

The  jars  are  placed  in  a  box  whose  bottom  is  lined  with 
metal,  which  serves  to  connect  their  outside  surfeces.  Their 
inside  surfaces  are  brought  into  communication  by  connect- 
ing the  several  buttons  with  metallic  rods. 

In  batteries  the  jars  are  made  large,  and  are  covered  within  and 
without  with  tin  foil,  the  interior  lining  being  brought  into  commu- 
nication with  the  button  of  each  jar  by  a  metallic  chain.     Upon  one 


( 391 .)  What  l8  an  Electrical  Battery  f    Deacrlbe  it    What  kind  o/Jart  are  uud 
inbatt^riea? 
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of  the  buttons  is  placed  an  electrical  pendulum,  which  indicates  the 
excess  of  the  fluid  on  the  inner  over  that  on  the  outer  surface. 

The  battery  is  charged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  condenser  of 
Epinus  (Art.  391).  When  charged,  the  chains  are  remored  by  a 
hook  with  a  glass  handle. 


In  discharging  an  electrical  battery,  a  discharger  is  used  with  two 
glass  handles,  as  shown  in  Fig.  276.  Care  should  be  taken  to  touch 
the  external  covering  before  touching  the  common  button  with  the 
discharger. 

Condensing  Eleotrometer. 

892.  The  gold-leaf  electrometer,  shown  in  Fig.  259,  is 
very  sensitive,  but  it  may  be  rendered  still  mor^  so  by  the 
addition  of  two  disks  or  condensing  plates,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  273  and  214.  The  inferior  disk  is  attached  perma- 
nently to  the  stem,  ^,  which  supports  the  strips  of  gold-leaf. 
The  superior  disk  has  a  glass  handle  by  which  it  can  be 
removed  at  pleasure.     The  two  disks  are  of  brass,  coated 


Sow  eonneded?   Bow  charged  f   Ebv>  ditohargedf    (392.)  WhstiiaOoB' 
deofliig  £leotromet«r  ! 
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Irith  varnish,  which  serves  as  an  insulator,  taking  the  place 
of  the  glass  plates  in  the  condensers  already  described. 


Fig.  273. 


Fig.  2T4. 


but  being  very  thin,  the  condensing  power  is  much  aug- 
mented. 

Use  of  the  Condensing  Electrometer.  * 

393,  To  use  the  condensing  electrometer  for  detecting 
small  quantities  of  electricity,  we  place  the  upper  disk  upon 
the  lower  one,  as  shown  in  Fig.  273,  then  using  the  lower 
disk  as  a  collector  we  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  body 
to  be  experimented  upon.  At  the  same  time  we  establish 
a  connection  between  the  upper  disk*  and  the  earth,  by 
touchinoj  it  with  the  fin<]rer. 


(393.)  How  is  the  condensing  electrometer  uaedt 
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.  In  Fig.  273^.  the  body  experimented,  upon  consists  of  two  plates^ 
one  of  zinc,  and  the  other  of  copper,  fastened  together.  We  shall 
see  hereafter,  that  by  a  simple  contact  of  two  such  plates,  the  zinc 
is  positively,  and  the  copper  negatively  electrified.  This  last  metal 
tJieii  heing  brought  into  contact  with  the  inferior  plate,  yields  its 
negative  electricity,  which  acting  by  induction  through  the  varnish, 
renders  the  upper  plate  positive.  When  the  two  electricities  have 
accumulated  upon  the  plates,  we  first  withdraw  the  finger,,  and  then 
the  plate  cz.  If  the  upper  plate  be  lifted  off,  the  negative  electricity 
which  was  before  held  in  equilibrium,  becomes  free,  and  the  gold 
leaves  diverge,  as  shown  in  Fig.  274. 

In  this  manner  quantities  of  electricity  may  bo  discovered  so  small 
as  to  be  unnoticed  by  the  simple  electrometer* 


T.  —  EFFECTS      OP      ACCUMULATHD      ELECTRICITY. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Electrteity. 

80-1.  The  physiological  effects  of  electricity  are  tlie 
effects  which  it  produces  on  men  and  animals.  They  con- 
sist of  muscular  contractions,  accompanied  by  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  pain,  according  to  the  power  of  the  electrical 
apparatus. 

When  we  receive  a  simple  spark  from  the  prime  conductor,  wo 
experience  only  a  slight  stinging  sensation;  with  a  small  Leyden 
jar,  the  pain  is  felt  extending  up  the  arms  to  the  elbows  or  shoulders ; 
with  a  more  powerful  jar  or  a  battery  the  shock  is  felt  through  the 
arms  and  chest,  and  may  be  suflicient  to  produce  death. 

An  electric  shock  may  be  given  to  a-  great  number  of  persons  at 
the  same  time.  To  that  end  they  form  a  chain  by  taking  each  oiher 
by  the  hand,  as  shown  *in  Fig.  275  ]  then  the  person  at  one  end 
takes  a  Leyden  jar  in  his  hand :  the  circuit  is  completed  by  the 
person  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain  touching  the  button  of  the  jar, 
A'hen  the  shock  is  felt  simultaneously  throughout  the  ring.     Nollet 


Explain  Fig.  273.  What  are  the  advantages  of  this  instrument  ?  ( 394)  What 
ftre  the  physiological  effects  otelectricity  f  Describe  the  shock,  Ew>  may  the  shock 
be  given  to  a  n-umber  of  persons  9 
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administered  in  this  manner,  in  the  presence  of  Louis  XY.,  an  eleo- 
trical  shock  to  an  entire  regiment  of  soldiers. 


Fig.  275. 

With  a  battery,  tne  shock  becomes  so  powerful  as  to  render  it 
dangerous  to  attempt  receiving  it.  With  a  battery  of  only  six  jars 
of  mean  size,  it  would  be  hazardous  to  receive  the  shock.  "With 
more  powerful  batteries,  cats,  dogs,  and  even  stronger  animals  may 
be  killed  by  a  single  shock.  Fig.  276  represents  a  dog  killed  by  a 
shock  from  a  battery^of  nine  jars.  The  metallic  collar  of  the  dog  is 
connected  with  the  exterior  coating  of  the  battery,  then  one  ball  of 
the  discharger  is  placed  near  the  posterior  part  of  the  dog's  spinal 
column,  after  which  the  circuit  is  completed  by  touching  the  button 


BeamplM.     What  U  th6  eff^t  qf  a  shock  from  a  goworjul  battery  J    ^DDptai* 
the  eaperimetU, 
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of  the  battery  with  the  other  ball  of  the  discharger.     The  animal  is 
killed  instantly.  v^ 

In  the  Museum  at  Harlem,  in  Holland,  is  a  battery  whose  dis* 
charge  is  capable  of  killing  an  ox.    There  is  also  a  very  powerful 


ij'ig.  276. 


battery  in  the  Conservatory  at  Paris,  which  was  given  to  it  by  the 
Physicist  Charles. 

Heating  Power  of  Electricity'. 

895.  The  heat  developed  by  electricity  is  sufficient  not 
only  to  inflame  ether,  gunpowder,  and  the  like,  but  also  to 
melt  and  volatilize  the  metals. 

Fig.  277  represents^  the  manner  of  inflaming  ether.  The 
ether  is  poured  into  a  glass  vase,  through  the  bottom  of 


Th6  SarUm  hatt^ry.    (39^0  Is  th«re  mneh  heat  developed  by  eleotrldty? 
Explain  the  ezperimeht  shown  in  Fig.  877. 

18* 
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irhich  passes  a  metallic  wire,  terminating  in  a  button.  The 
wire  is  connected  by  a  chain  with  the  outer  covering  of  a 
Ley  den  jar.  When 
the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted by  touching 
tlie  button  of  the  ap- 
paratus with  that  of 
the  jar,  a  spark  is 
given  off,  and  heat 
enough  developed  to 
inflame  the  ether. 

This  experiment  suc- 
ceeds with  a  very  small 
jar,  or  even  a  simple 
spark  from  the  prime 
conductor.  The  experi- 
ment may  be  made  more 
interesting  by  standing 
upon  the  electrical  stool 
(Fig.  261),  and  inflam- 
ing the  ether  with  the 
finger.  The  ether  may 
be  inflamed  by  a  spark 
from  a  piece  of  ice  held 
in  the  hand. 


Fig.  2TT. 


When  an  electrical  battery  is  discharged  through  a  fine 
metallic  wire,  it  may  be  melted  or  even  volatilized,  according 
to  the  power  of  the  battery. 

In  performing  this  experiment  it  will  be  best  to  use  the  universal 
discharger.  This  instrument  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  are  shown 
in  Fig.  278.  The  discharger  consists  of  two  copper  wires,  A  aod  jB, 
mounted  upon  glass  supports.  The  wires  can  slide  freely  through 
the  rings  that  hold  them,  and  can  furthermore  be  turned  about  hinge 


What  variation  may  le  made  in  it  7   How  may  ft  wire  be  melted?    HBB^in  ih^ 
oonstmcUon  and  use  qflhe  universal  discharger. 
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joints,  so  as  to  briug^  their  buttons  as  near  as  may  be  desired  to  any 
body  that  is  placed  upon  the  stand,  M. 

To  melt  a  wire  by  electricity,  we  attach  it  to  the  two  inner  but- 
tons at  i,  then  connect  one  of  the  wires,  -4,  for  example,  with  the 
exterior  coating  of  the  battery,  and  complete  the  circuit  by  connect- 
ing B  with  the  button  of  one  of  the  jars  of  the  battery.     This  is 


Fig.  278. 

effected  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure,  the  connecting  chain 
being  managed  by  means  of  a  hook  with  a  glass  handle.  At  the 
instant  of  contact,  the  wire,  if  fine  enough,  is  melted  into  globules, 
and  even  volatilized,  that  is,  reduced  to  vapor,  which  disappears  in 
the  air. 

When  the  wire  is  a  little  larger,  it  simply  becomes  red  hot  and 
gives  forth  a  brilliant  light ;  if  still  larger,  it  becomes  heated  with- 
out being  luminous.     Fine  and  short  wires  may  be  melted  under 


Explain  the  experiment  ofmelHng  a  wire  in  dUtaU,- 
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water  in  the  same  manner  as  in  air,  but  the  experiment  is  moro 
difficult  to  make. 

Meohanioal  EflEects  of  SlectriGity. 

896.  The  Mechanical  Effects  of  ELBcrBicrrr  are 
manifested  when  large  charges  of  electricity  are  passed 
through  imperfect  conductors.  They  consist  of  violent 
expansions^  with  tearing,  fracturing,  and  the  like. 

These  effects  are  generally  exhibited  by  placing  the  body  upon  the 
plate,  M^  of  the  univerBal  discharger  (Fig.  278),  and  then  passing  a 


Fig.  279. 


powerful  charge  from  a  battery  through  it.    In  this  way  a  small 
block  of  wood  may  be  torn  to  splinters  in  an  instant. 

Fig.  279  represents  an  apparatus  by  means  of  which  a  hole  may 
be  torn  in  a  card  by  using  a  single  Leyden  jar.  A  card  is  placed  at 
ttfb  top  of  a  glass  cylinder,  beneath  which  is  a  wire  projecting  from 

( 396.)  Whftt  are  some  of  the  mechanical  eflbcta  of  electricity  ?  Bow  $goh{bUed  I 
JBrplain  th6  method  cf pvrf^raHng  •  card  hy  eXeetrieity:, 
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8  metallio  plate.  The  plate  connects  by  a  chain  -with  the  exterior 
coating  of  the  jar.  Above  the  card  is  a  second  wire  which  is  insu- 
lated in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure.  When  the  circuit  is  com- 
pleted, by  touching  the  upper  wire  with  the  button  of  the  jar,  a  shock 
follows,  and  the  card  is  found  to  have  been  pierced  as  if  run  through 
by  a  needle  or  pin. 

To  pierce  a  plate  of  glass  requires  a  large  battery.  The  battery 
belonging  to  Harlem  Museum  (Art.  394),  is  capable  of  piercing  a 
book  of  four  hundred  pages. 

A  partial  account  of  the  chemical  efieets  of  electricity  has  been 
given  in  speaking  of  the  electrical  cannon.  More  on  this  subject  will 
be  given  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  effects  of  the  Voltaic  pile. 


VI.  —  ATMOSPHERIC      ELECTRICITY. 

Identity  of  Lightning  and  the  XQeotrioal  Spark. 

SOV,  Franklin  published  a  memoir  in  1749,  showing 
the/complete  parallelism  between  tbe  electricity  of  the 
clouds  and  that  of  tlie  electrical  machine.  In  that  memoir 
he  suggested  that  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  might  be 
attracted  to  the  earth  by  means  of  points,  and  recommended 
that  the  experiment  should  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  that  suggestion,  the  experimetit  was 
first  made  by  Dalibard,  in  May,  1752.  He  erected  in  his 
garden  a  rod  of  iron  about  forty  feet  high,  having  its  upper 
extremity  terminating  in  a  point.  After  the  passage  of  a 
thunder  cloud,  the  rod  was  found  to  be  electrified,  and  ibr 
the  space  of  fifteen  minutes  sparks  were  drawn  fi:om  it,  which 
were  used  in  charging  several  Leyden  jars. 

About  a  month  later,  Franklin,  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  discovery  of  Dalibard,  succeeded  in  attracting 
electricity  from  a  cloud  to  the  earth.  He  raised  a  silken 
kite,  just  before  a  coming  thunder  storm.    The  string  of 


Of  piercing  a  plate  of  glasa,  (397.)  Who  first  showed  the  Identity  of  lightning 
«nd  electricity?  Explain  Dalibaed's  experimentB.  Explain  ?ba»klxbi  expert* 
ments. 
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the  kite  was  of  hemp ;  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  it  was 
a  small  key,  and  listened  to  the  key  was  a  silken  cord,  by 
which  the  kite  might  be  insulated.  It  was  only  after  the 
string  became  damp  from  the  falling  rain  that  the  key 
showed  signs  of  being  electrified.  He  was  at  last  rewarded 
by  obtaining  an  electric  spark.  So  great  was  his  joy  that 
he  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into  tears. 

The  complete  identity  between  lightning  and  the  electric 
spark  was  thus  established,  and  all,  even  Dalibard  himself, 
unite  in  attributing  to  Fjlanktjn  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

Atmospheric  Electricity. 

398.  The  existence  of  atmospheric  electricity  is  not  con- 
fined to  clouds  alone,  for  it  often  exists  in  the  atmosphere 
when  no  trace  of  a  cloud  is  visible.  In  this  case  the  elec- 
tricity is  positive.  It  is  most  abundant  in  open  spaces  and 
at  considerable  elevations.  In  houses,  in  the  streets,  under 
trees,  and  in  sheltered  localities,  no  trace  of  free  electricity 
is  discoverable.  During  storms  the  electricity  of  the  air  is 
sometimes  positive  and  sometimes  negative.  All  clouds  are 
supposed  to  be  electrified,  some  positively  and  some  nega- 
tively. 

The  electrical  condition  of  clouds  may  be  determined  by 
metallic  rods,  by  kites,  or  by  small  balloons  held  by  a  string 
in  the  hand. 

The  electrical  state  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  determined  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  M.  Becquerel  employed  for  this  purpose 
the  gold-leaf  electrometer  shown  in  Fig.  259.  Instead  of  the  button 
be  used  a  stem  of  metal,  attaching  to  its  upper  end  a  fine  and  flexible 
wire.    To  the  second  extremity  of  the  wire  he  fastened  an  arrow, 

(  398.)  What  is  the  nature  of  the  electricity  of  the  air?  Where  Is  It  most  abund- 
ant? What  is  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  daring  storms?  Howls  the  electrical 
oondltioB  of  the  doada  determined?  Sow  is  the  electrical  state  of  tlte  <Umo9pher6 
determined? 
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which,  being  shot  from  a  bow,  ascended  into  the  atmosphere,  draw- 
ing the  wire  with  it.  When  the  arrow  was  shot  directly  upwards, 
the  divergence  of  the  gold  leaves  indicated  the  existence  of  free 
electricity,  and  the  nature  of  this  electricity  was  tested  as  already 
explained. 

Iiightning^  and  Thunder. 

399,  Lightning  is  nothing  else  than  an  elongated 
electrical  spark,  which  passes  between  two  differently  elec- 
trified clouds  when  brought  near  each  other.  Sometimea 
a  discharge  takes  place  between  a  cloud  and  the  earth ;  thia 
is  called  a  thunderbolt. 

A  flash  of  lightning  is  often  of  great  length,  and  as  it  takes  place 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  it  generally  follows  a  zig-zag  path, 
as  is  often  the  case  with  the  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar.  When  a  flash 
of  lightning  is  seen  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it  has  a 
biilliant  white  color;  but  in  the  higher  regions,  where  the  air  is 
rarefied,  it  assumes  a  violet  hue,  similar  to  that  of  the  electric  egg 
(Art.  382). 

Thunder  is  the  sound  which  follows  a  flash  of  lightning. 
It  is  due  to  vibrations  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  spark 
through  the  air. 

Thunder  is  not  heard  till  an  appreciable  time  after  the  flash  is 
perceived.  This  arises  from  the  fact  that  light  travels  with  im- 
mense velocity,  reaching  the  eye  instantaneously,  whilst  sound 
travels  more  slowly,  and  reaches  the  ear  only  after  a  sensible  inter- 
val of  time.  The  distance  of  a  clap  of  thunder  may  be  ascertained 
by  counting  the  number  of  seconds  between  the  flash  and  the  report, 
and  allowing  five  seconds  to  a  mile. 

The  intensity  of  the  sound  diminishes  as  the  distanc3  becomes 
greater :  near  by,  it  is  sharp  and  rattling,  like  boards  falling  one 


(  399.)  What  is  Lightning  ?  What  is  a  thunderbolt  ?  WTiy  is  the  flash  often  zig. 
zaginitsaJutpe?  WJicLt  is  the  color  of  the  fl^mh  ?  What  is  Thunder  ?  Why  is  the 
thundsr  only  heard  after  an  appreciable  time  7  Horn  may  the  distance  c^  ihs 
flash  he  determined  ?    W%at  ^ect  has  distance  on  Vie  sound  of  thunder  i 
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upon  the  other ;  at  a  greater  distance,  it  is  dull  and  prolong^  in  a 
low  rumble  of  varying  intensity. 

The  rattling  or  rolling  of  thunder  is  differently  explained.  By 
some  it  is  said  to  be  due  to  a  succession  of  echoes  from  the  clouds 
and  the  earth.  Others  regard  lightning,  not  as  a  single  spark,  but  as 
a  succession  of  sparks,  each  giving  rise  to  separate  explosions  that 
succeed  each  other  so  rapidly  as  to  produce  a  continuous  rumbling 
sound.  Others  again  attribute  the  rolling  of  thunder  to  the  zig-zag 
course  of  the  lightning,  the  sound  from  different  points  of  the  zig-zag 
path  reaching  the  ear  in  times  proportional  to  their  distances.  In 
this  way  the  sounds  from  different  points  are  superposed  irregularly, 
giving  rise  to  irregularity  in  the  resulting  sound. 

*  The  Thunderbolt. 

4O0.  A  Thukbebbolt  is  a  discharge  of  electiicitj  be- 
tween a  cloud  and  the  earth. 

When  an  electrified  cloud  passes  near* the  earth,  it  acts  upon  it  by 
induction,  repelling  the  fluid  of  the  same  name  and  attracting  that 
of  an  opposite  name.  As  soon  as  the  tension  of  the  two  electricities 
becomes  greater  than  the  resistance  of  the  intervening  air,  a  spark  or 
flash  passes,  and  the  thunderbolt  is  said  to  fall,  or  the  lightning  to 
strike.  The  flash  generally  passes  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth,  but 
sometimes  the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  attraction  between  the  two 
electricities  increases  as  the  distance  diminishes.  Hence  it  is  that 
elevated  objects  are  most  likely  to  be  struck,  such  as  spires,  high 
trees,  lofty  buildings,  and  the  like.  Good  conductors,  like  metals, 
moist  bodies,  trees,  and  the  like,  are  more  likely  to  be  struck  than 
bad  conductors.  Hence  the  danger  of  taking  refuge  under  a  tree  in 
a  thunder  storm. 

Effects  of  the  Thunderbolt. 

401*  The  effects  of  the  thunderbolt  are  extremely  various  and 
wonderful.     It  crushes  or  fractures  bad  conductors,  inflames  com- 


ITow  U  the  rattU  or  roU  ofthwid&r  aecowrUed  fort  { 400.)  What  Is  a  Thundeiw 
bolt?  W%y  does  lightning  tfMJuef  Eaopladn  the  phenomenon.  What  bodies  are 
mostUkelvtobeetrudbt  What  least  Kkelyt  (iOl.)  Dteeribe  the  qgbete  4^  tk^ 
thunderbolt. 
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bustible  bodies,  melts  metals,  reverses  the  poles  of  magnets,  and 
often  kills  men  and  animals.  Sometimes  it  fails  slowly  in  the  form 
of  a  globe  of  fire,  and  then  explodes  with  a  noise  like  a  battery  of 
cannon.  It  is  this  form  of  lightning  that  is  most  likely  to  iuflam'i 
the  edifices  which  it  chances  to  strike. 

It  is  said  that  a  ball  of  electrical  fire  fell,  in  1718,  near  Brest, 
striking  a  house  with  such  force  that  the  roof  sprung  up  as  if  a  mine 
had  been  exploded  beneath  it,  and  the  stones  of  the  walls  were 
scattered  in  all  directions,  some  being  carried  to  the  distance  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  * 

The  thunderbolt  is  often  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sulphurous 
odor,  which  is  due  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air  becoming  electrified, 
forming  a  product  called  ozone. 

Considering  the  fearful  character  of  the  thunderbolt,  but  few 
individuals  perish  from  it.  It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  twenty 
deaths  a  year  occur  from  this  i5au«e  throughout  the  whole  of  France, 
which  is  only  one  out  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 

Means  of  Safoty. 

402.  It  is  reoommended  to  those  who  are  fearful  of  the 
effects  of  lightning,  tliat  they  should  wear  clothing  of  sUk, 
or  still  better,  that  they  should  sit  in  chairs  insulated  by 
glass  legs  or  upon  a  thick  plate  of  this  material.  They 
should  also  keep  as  far  as  possible  from  conductors,  par- 
ticularly the  metals.  When  thus  insulated,  even  if  struck, 
they  can  experience  only  a  slight  shock,  which  can  hardly 
prove  fktsl. 

In  some  of  the  French  villages  it  is  customary  to  ring  bells  during  a 
storm,  with  the  idea  of  driving  away  the  cloud,  and  avoiding  the 
hail  which  so  frequently  accompanies  thunder  storms.  This  does  no 
good,  but  simply  exposes  the  bell  ringer  to  additional  danger,  for 
high  edifices,  like  church  spires,  are  by  far  the  most  likely  to  be 
struck,  and  as  the  bell  ropes  are  conductors  of  electricity,  the  danger 
to  those  who  hold  them  is  much  increased. 


SBamplA.    What  U  the  oatt$€  o/the  peculiar  odor  thai  aeeompofUM  Uffhtning  t 
<  402>)  WbAt  are  Bome  of  the  methodA  of  protectioa  item  lightning  ?  ' 
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The  Return  Shock. 

403.  The  Rkturn  SnocK  is  a  violent,  and  often  fatal 
shock,  felt  by  men  and  animals  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
place  where  the  lightning  strikes.    (See  Fig.  280.) 

This  phenomenon  is  duo  to  the  inductive  influence  exerted  by  au 
electriiied  cloud  upon  bodies  beneath  it,  which  are  all  strongly 
charged  with  electricity  contrary  to  that  of  the  cloud.  Now  if 
a  discharge  lakes  place  at  any  point,  tne  cloud  returns  to  its 
neutral  state,  induction  ceases  instantly,  and  all  of  the  bodies  elec- 
trified by  induction  instantly  return  to  a  neutral  state.  The  sud- 
denness of  this  return  is  what  constitutes  the  return  shock. 


Fig.  280. 


The  return  shock  may  be  illustrated  on  a  small  scale,  by  placing 
a  living  frog  near  an  electrical  machine  in  motion.  Every  time  that 
the  machine  is  discharged  by  placing  the  finger  upon  it,  the  frog 
experiences  a  shock,  which  is  nothing  else  than  the  return  shock 
above  described. 


( 403.)  What  is  the  Bcturu  Shock  f    Mxplain  Us  cause,    Eow  Ulusirated  f 
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Ziightning-rods. 

404,  A  LiGiiTXiNG-ROD  is  a  rod  of  metal,  placed  upon 
a  building  or  ship,  to  preserve  it  from  the  eflect  of  lightning, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  281, 


Fig.  281. 


A  lightning-rod  should  fulfill  the  following  conditions : 

1.  It  should  be  of  sufficient  size. 

A  copper  rod  of  a  half  inch  in  diameter,  or  an  iron  one  of  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  large  enough  to  protect  any 
building. 

.   2.  If  made  of  more  than  one  piece,  the  parts  should  be 
screwed  or  welded  together,  to  avoid  defective  joints. 

(404.)  What  is  a  Lightning-rod  f   What  is  the  first  condition  that  ft  lightning, 
rod  should  folflll  ?    IllustrcUe,    Second  condition  ? 
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3.  It  should  terminate  above  in  a  single  platinum  point. 
The  point  should  be  of  platinum  that  it  may  not  be  fused. 
It  abo  prevents  the  point  from  rusting. 

4.  The  rod  should  be  carried  down  into  the  earth  till  it 
meets  with  a  good  conducting  medium,  such  as  a  layer  of 
wet  or  moist  earth. 

When  no  suoh  medium  can  be  reached,  a  pit  should  be  dug,  and 
after  the  lower  end  of  the  rod  has  been  carried  to  the  bottom,  it 
should  be  nearly  filled  with  some  good  conductor,  as  coke. 

The  lightning-rod  was  invented  by  Franklin,  who  thought  that 
its  protective  action  consisted  in  drawing  off  the  electricity  from  the 
cloud,  and  conducting  it  to  the  earth.  The  real  explanation  of  its 
utility  is  just  the  reverse.  The  cloud  acts  by  induction  upon  the 
earth,  repel] iug  the  electricity  of  the  same  name  as  that  in  the  cloudy 
and  attracting  that  of  an  opposite  name,  which  accumulates  upon  the 
bodies  under  the  cloud.  Now,  by  arming  a  body  with  metallic  points 
communicating  with  the  earth,  we  permit  a  flow  of  electricity  from 
the  earth  to  the  cloud.  This  flow  not  only  prevents  the  accumula- 
tion of  electricity  upon  the  body,  but  it  tends  gradually  to  neutralize 
the  electricity  of  the  cloud  itself;  and  thus  the  rod  acts  in  a  double 
Vay  to  prevent  the  body  from  being  struck. 

Blectrioal  Meteon. 

405.  A  Meteob  is  any  atmospheric  phenomenon ;  thus, 
wind,  rain,  snow,  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  are  meteors. 
Besides  thunder  and  lightning,  three  other  meteors  are  at- 
tributable either  wholly  or  in  part  to  electricity;  these 
are :  hail^  tornados^  and  the  aurora  borealis, 

HaiL 

406.  Hail  consists  of  globules  of  ice  which  fall  from  the 
clouds.    The  globules  consbt  of  a  coating  of  ice,  disposed 

Third  eondition?  Foarth  eooditlon?  Who  in^Mtsdihs  lightning-rod  f  JOsplain 
iU mode qf  action,  (406.)  What  ii  a  Meteor?  MenUon  some  of  them.  (40&) 
WbAt  Ifl  HaU  ? 
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about  a  central  nncleos  of  compact  snow.  They  are  called 
hailstones.  Hailstones  sometimes  are  very  large,  being  not 
infrequently  as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg^  and  it  is  said  they 
sometimes  weigh  several  ounces. 

A  fall  of  hail  is  often  preceded  by  a  noise  like  that  of  rattling 
nuts  in  a  bag.  This  noise  is  attributed  to  oollisions  between  the 
hailstones.  A  hailstorm  is  always  accompanied  by  electrical  phe- 
nomena, and  thunder  generally  precedes  or  accompanies  the  fall  of 
hail.  From  this  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  hailstorms  are  in 
some  way  due  to  electrical  action.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  theory  has 
been  advanced  to  account  for  the  formation  of  hailstones,  and  espe- 
cially those  enormous  ones  that  are  sometimes  seen. 

VoLTA  supposed  them  to  be  formed  between  two  clouds  oppositely 
electrified,  and  that  they  were  alternately  repelled  from  one  to  the 
other,  like  electrical  puppets,  during  which  time  they  were  continu« 
ally  increasing  in  size  by  congealing  the  moisture  of  the  clouds  upon 
their  surface,  till  at  last  they  became  heavy  enough  to  break  through 
the  lower  cloud  and  descend  to  the  earth.  This  theory  is  now 
rejected. 

The  Tornado. 

dOV-  A  ToBNADO  is  a  violent  whirlwind,  attended  with 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning.  Tornados  often  travel  con- 
siderable distances,  overturning  buildings  and  uprooting 
trees;  they  are  accompanied  with  a  noise  like  that  of 
beavily-loaded  carts  driven  over  a  stony  road.  The  flashes 
of  lightning  and  balls  of  electrical  fire  that  accompany 
tornados,  indicate  their  electrical  origin. 

Two  species  of  tornado  are  recognized :  terrestrial  and  marine, 
according  as  they  take  place  on  land  or  on  water.  The  latter  class 
present  remarkable  phenomena.  The  rotary  force  of  the  wind  raises 
the  water  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  whilst  a  second  cone  forms  in  the 
cloud,  having  its  apex  downwards.  These  cones  move  to  meet  each 
other,  forming  a  column  of  water*  reaching  from  the  ocean  to  the 

Describe  a  hailstone.  Eaoplain  th6  rattlinff  tumnd  preceding  a  hailitorm.  What 
«WM  Volta's  theory  of  the  JbrmaHon  of  hail  ?  ( 407.)  What  Is  a  Tornado  ?  Why 
is  it  regarded  as  of  electrical  origin  ?    ffoio  many  species  of  tornados  f 
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cloud.    In  this  form  the  column  of  fluid  is  called  a  water-spovt. 
When  a  water-spout  strikes  a  ship,  it  does  immense  damage. 

The  Aurora  Borealis. 

40S.  The  Aurora  is  a  luminous  phenomenon,  which 
appears  most  frequently  about  the  poles  of  the  earth,  and 
more  particularly  about  the  boreal  or  northern  pole,  whence 
its  name. 

At  the  close  of  twilight,  a  vague  and  dim  light  appears  in  the 
horizon  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  This  light  gradu- 
ally assumes  the  form  of  an  arch  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  having 
its  concave  side  turned  towards  the  earth.  From  this  arch  streams 
of  light  shoot  forth,  passing  from  yellow  lo  pale  green,  and  then  to 
the  most  brilliant  violet  purple.  These  rays  or  streams  of  light 
generally  converge  to  that  point  of  the  heavens  which  is  indicated 
by  the  dipping  needle,  and  they  then  appear  to  form  a  fragment  of 
an  immense  cupola,  as  shown  in  Fig.  282. 


What  is  a  isaier-spout  i     ( 408.)  What  Is  tho  Anrora  ?    Describe  iL 
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Since  the  aurora  is  always  accompanied  by  a  disturbance  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  and  is  generally  arranged  in  the  direction  of  the 
dip,  and  because    the  chemical  action  of  electricity  is  accompanied 
by  precisely  analogous   phenomena,  it  is  inferred  that  it  is  due  to- 
•lecLrical  action.     Such  is  at  present  the  generally  received  belief. 


Why  id  it  regarded  cte  of  electrical  origin  1 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

DYNAMICAL         ELECTRICITY. 
X.  —  rUNDAMXNTAL      PRINCIPLES. 

Qalvani's  Experiment. 

400.  It  has  been  observed  that  chemical  combmations 
are  sources  of  electricity.  The  form  of  electricity  thus 
developed  is  different,  but  its  nature  is  the  same  as  that 
produced  by  friction.  The  name  of  GALVAinsM  has  been 
given  to  electricity  developed  by  certain  chemical  combina- 
tions, in  honor  of  Galvani,  who  first  discovered  this  new 
way  of  generating  it. 

In  1790,  Galyani  observed  that  the  body  of  a  frog  recently  killed, 
when  placed  near  an  electrical  machine,  manifested  signi^  of  excita- 
tion whenever  sparks  were  drawn  from  it.  The  cause  of  action  was, 
in  fact,  the  return  shock,  as  has  been  explained;  but  Galvani, 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  began  to  seek  for  an  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena. One  day  he  saw  a  dead  frog  suspended  from  a  copper 
hook  in  a  window,  and  noticed  a  muscular  contraction  whenever  the 
wind  blew  the  lower  extremities  against  the  iron  bars  of  the  window. 
Here  was  a  case  of  electrical  manifestation  which  was  entirely 
independent  of  any  electrical  machine,  and  it  furnished  a  clew  to  one 
of  the*  most  important  discoveries  in  modern  science. 

This  discovery  led  to  an  experiment  which  may  be  repeated  as 
follows :  Having  killed  a  frog  and  cut  off  the  hinder  half  of  the 
body,  we  suspend  it  by  a  copper  hook,  c,  passed  between  the  back 

(409.)  What  is  Galvanism?  Why  so  called?  Explain  the  method  nfiU  dU- 
eovery,    Btno  may  Qaltavi's  empeHmsnt  he  repeated  f 
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bone  and  the  nenres  which  run  on  each  side  of  it,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  283 ;  then  holding^ 
a  small  plate  of  zino, 
z,  in  the  hand, .  we 
bring  one  end  of  it  in 
contact  with  the  copper 
stem  that  holds  the 
hook,  and  then  touch 
the  legs  of  the  frog  with 
the  other  end.  At  every 
contact  the  muscles  con- 
tract, reproducing  all 
the  motions  of  life. 

Galvani  attributed  the 
phenomena  observed,  to 
the  electricity  existing  in 
animal  tissues,  which, 
passing  from  the  nerves 
to  the  muscles,  through 
the  metals,  produced  the 
muscular  contractions. 


Fig.  2S8. 


Volta's  Theory  of  Contact. 

410»  VoLTA  repeated  the  experiment  of  Galvani,  and 
after  much  study,  advanced  the  theory  of  contact.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  when  two  metals  or  other  dissimilar  sub- 
stances are  simply  brought  in  contact,  there  is  always  a 
decomposition  of  the  natural  electricity  of  both  bodies,  the 
positive  fluid  going  to  one  and  the  negative  fluid  to  the 
other. 

In  the  case  of  the  frog,  the  electricity  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  contact  of  the  copper  hook  and  zinc  plate,  the  nerves 
and  muscles  serving  simply  as  conductors. 

VoLTA  called  the  force  which  separates  the  two  electricities  in 
cases  of  contact,  the  electro-motive  force,  which  he  supposed  to  act 

lb  what  did  Galtani  attributs  the  phenomena  obewved  t  (  410.)  What  wa* 
VoiTA'B  theory?    WhtU  U  ihs  eUctro-motUsefareef 

19 
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like  tho  eoerdot  farce  in  magnetisni,  to  prevent  a  recombination  oC 
the  separated  fluids.  He  called  those  bodies  which  by  contact 
developed  much  electricity,  good  eUctro-motors^  and  those  which 
developed  bat  little,  he  called  had  eUciro-motors.  The  best  electro- 
moUm  are  zino  and  copper  soldered  together. 

In  confirmation  of  his  theory,  Yolta  performed  the  experiment 
explained  in  speaking  of  the  condensing  electrometer,  Figs.  273  and 
274.  This  deeisiYe  experiment  overthrew  the  theory  of  Galyani. 
The  theory  of  contact  has  since  given  i^ay  to  the  ichemical  theory, 
which  will  be  explained  hereafter. 


The  Voltaic  Pile. 

411.  In  the  year  1800,  Volta  invented  an  apparatus 
by  which  he  could  multiply  the  number  of  contacts,  and  thus 
produce  a  more  powerful  effect.  This  apparatus  is  called 
the  voUaie  pile* 

The  voltaic  pile  has  received  many  different  forms,  but  the  same 
principle  is  applied  in  all.  One  of  these  is  shown  in  Fig.  284.  It 
consists  of  an  assemblage  of  cowples,  each  consisting  of  a  disk  of  cop- 
per and  a  disk  of  zinc  in  contact,  and  each  couple  being  separated 
from  the  next  by  a  layer  of  cloth  moistened  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  The  couples  are  all  disposed  in  the  same  order,  the  zinc  of 
each  couple  being  always  on  the  same  side  of  the  corresponding  disk' 
of  copper.  When  the  pile  is  completed,  there  will  be  a  disk  of  zino 
at  one  end  and  a  disk  of  copper  at  the  other.  A  connection  is  made 
between  them  by  means  of  the  wires,  a  and  5,  one  being  attached  to 
each  of  the  extreme  plates. 

In  the  pile  shown  in  Fig.  284,  there  are  twenty  couples,  the  zinc 
disk  being  at  the  bottom  of  each  couple,  and  the  copper  one  at  the 
top.    The  pile  is  supported  by  a  suitable  frame- work. 

This  apparatus  has  been  much  modified,  but  the  name  pile  has 
boen  retained  for  all  apparatus  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  electricity 
generated  in  this  way  is  called  voltaic j  or  galvanic  electricity. 

Whai  ars  good  and  had  eiectro-fnotnr9  ?  (411.)  What  is  the  roltale  pilef 
J>eaeHbB  the  pilejlgured  in  th4  UooL  Whai  name  U  gioen  to  the  Oeetriel*^  nf 
thejMef 
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Fig.  284. 

Electzioal  Tension  in  the  Pile.  —  Poles.  —  Electrodes. 

4 lis*  In  a  pile  ^nrhich  is  insulated,  one  half  is  found  to  be 
electrified  positively  and  the  other  half  negatively,  the  middle  being 
neutral.  In  the  zinc  and  copper  pile,  that  end  towards  which  the  zine 
plate  in  each  couple  is  turned,  is  positive,  the  other  end  being  nega- 
tive, as  indicated  by  the  signs  +  and  — ,  in  Fig.  284. 

The  tension  of  the  electricity  in  either  end  increases  with  the 
number  of  couples  in  the  pile,  but  is  independent  of  their  size.  The 
tension  is  greatest  at  the  two  extremities ;  hence  these  extremities 
are  named  poles ;  the  one  towards  the  zinc  end  is  the  positive  pole, 
the  one  towards  the  copper  end  is  the  negative  pole. 

The  wires,  a  and  b  (Fig.  284),  which  are  attached  at  the  two 
poles  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  circuit,  are  called  electrodes. 


(418.)  Soto  does  fho  UnHon  vary  in  the  pUe?    Where  is  U  ffreatoH  in  anf 
pile  ?    Whai  are  the  polet  f    Mow  named  ?    What  are  the  electrodes  t 
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Electrical  Ounrents. 


418.  So  long  as  the  electrodes  remain  separated,  the 
pile  manifests  no  electrical  action,  but  on  being  brought 
near  each  other,  a  small  spark  is  seen  to  pass,  which  snam 
from  a  recombination  of  the  two  electricities.  The  passage 
of  the  spg.rk  does  not  discharge  the  pile,  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Leyden  jar.  We  see  a  continual  succession  of  sparks, 
showing  that  the  process  of  decomposition  is  continually  kept 
up  in  the  pile,  by  which  the  poles  are  continually  fed  with 
new  supplies  of  the  positive  and  negative  fluids. 

If  the  two  wires  are  brought  into  actual  contact,  the 
sparks  cease,  but  the  flow  of  the  fluids  continues  as  before, 
decomposition  going  on  in  the  pile,  and  recomposition  taking 
place  through  the  electrodes.  This  continuous  flow  of 
electricity  is  called  the  electric  current.  There  are,  in  fact, 
two  currents  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  according  to  the 
two  fluid  theory,  but  it  is  found  convenient  to  consider  only 
one  of  them,  namely,  that  which  flows  from  the  positive  to 
the  negative  pole.  In  the  figures,  hereafter,  the  direction 
of  this  current  will  be  indicated  by  an  arrow,  as  in  Fig.  292. 

Chemical  Theory  q£  the  Pile. 

414  Fabroni  first  suggested  that  the  phenomena  of 
the  pile  were  due  to  chemical  action.  In  the  pile  described, 
the  dilute  acid  in  the  cloths  between  the  couples,  actmg  upon 
the  zinc,  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  development 
of  electricity.  This  view  was  adopted  by  Davy  and  Wot- 
LASTON,  who  made  many  experiments  calculated  to  sustain 
it.  Finally,  De  la  RivE  and  Bbcquerkl  succeeded  in 
demonstrating  most  conclusively  that  in  every  chemical 
action  electricity  is  developed.      They  also   showed  that 

(413.)  What  phenomenon  is  obserred  when  the  elrcnit  is  completed?  Whftt  !» 
theeleetrlocnrrentr  Which  way  do  we  suppose  the  eonent  to  flow?  (414.)  What 
was  Fabbohx^s  theory  ? 
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\wbeneyer  a  metal  is  attacked  by  an  acid,  the  former  is 
y)sitively  and  the  latter  negatively  electrified. 

'According  to  this  view,  which  is  now  universally  adopted, 
vue  acidulated  cloths,  that  Volta  regarded  as  simply  con- 
ductoi*8,  are  in  fact  the  principal  cause  of  the  development 
of  electricity. 

The  Carbon  Pile.' 

415.  The  Carbon  Pile  was  invented  by  Bunskn,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  and  is  often  called  the  Bunsen  IHle, 

Each  couple  of  Bunsen's  pile  consists  of  four  pieces,  which 
are  shown  both  separately  and  united  in  Fig.  285.    These 


Flg.«8Bi 

parts  are:  1.  An  earthen  vessel,  A^  containing  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid;  2.  a  zinc  cylinder,  £^  open  at  one  side  and 
having  a  strip  of  copper  soldered  to  its  upper  extremity ; 
3.  a  vessel,  (7,  of  porous  earthen-ware,  containing  nitrio 
acid ;  4.  a  cylinder  of  carbon  or  coke,  which  is  well  calcined, 
and  a  good  conductor  of  electricity.    At  the  top  of  this 


Howtefh*  MtioB  of  the  pile  explained  aeeordiog  to  this  tbeoiy?  (415.)  Who 
taTeated  the  Carbon  Pile?  When?  Describe  one  of  the  conplee  of  Bimn*s  pOi^ 
In  detail 
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cylinder  a  stem  of  copper  is  inserted,  to  which  is  soldered  » 
thin  strip  of  the  same  metal. 

The  completed  couple,  represented  at  P,  is  formed  by 
putting  the  cylinder  -B  into  A,  then  putting  O  into  -B,  and 
finally,  introducing  the  cylinder  J)  into  the  cylmder  G,  On 
bringing  the  slips  of  copper  in  contact,  a  current  of  elec- 
tricity is  developed,  ^wing  from  the  carbon  to  the  zinc. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  double  chemical  action.  Water  is  decom- 
posed in  the  vessel  A^  giving  its  oxygen  to  the  zinc,  forming  ozyde  of 
zinc,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  producing  sulphate  of 
zinc.  This  remains  in  solution.  The  hydrogen  of  the  water  passes 
through  the  porous  cell,  C,  and  uniting  with  a  part  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitric  acid,  decomposes  it,  reproducing  water,  and  also  forming 
nitrous  acid,  which  escapes  in  fumes.  This  double  action  develops 
a  large  amount  of  electricity,  that  flows  from  the  carbon,  which  is 
the  positive,  towards  the  zinc,  which  is  the  negative  pole  of  the  couple. 

Any  number  of  couples  may  be  united  by  attaching  the 
copper  slip  of  the  zmc  cylinder  in  one  couple  to  that  of  the 
carbon  in  the  next  couple,  and  so  on  throughout  the  com- 
bination. The  remaining  two  slips,  which  will  be  at  the 
extreme  ends  of  the  combination,  may  be  united  by  a  con- 
ductor. 

Such  a  combination  is  called  a  galvanic  battery,  or  some- 
times a  voltaic  battery.  A  galvanic  battery  has  been  con- 
structed, containing  as  many  as  eight  hundred  couples. 
Fig.  286  represents  a  battery  of  twenty  couples. 

II.  —  APPLICATIONS     OF     GALVANIC     ELXCTBIOITT. 

E£fect8  of  the  Galvanio  Battery. 

416.  The  Effectts  op  the  Galvanic  Battery  may,  for 
convenience  of  study,  be  divided  into  physiological,  Tteat- 

EBoplain  th6  acHon  qf  a  couple  of  Bun6bn*8  piU^  How  are  fhe  couples  con- 
nected ?  What  is  snch  a  combinaUon  called  ?  (.4 1 6.)  What  are  the  principal  elllMte 
of  the  galvanio  battery  ? 
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inffj  iUvminating^  chemiccUj  and  maf/netic.  They  are  all 
due  to  the  recombination  of  the  two  electricities,  as  in 
machine  electricity,  but  they  are  more  remarkable  and  more 
energetic,  because  of  their  continuous  action. 

Physiological  Effects. 

41T,  The  Physiological  Effects  of  galvanic  electricity 
are  a  succession  of  shocks  producing  violent  muscular  con- 
tractions, not  only  in  living,  but  in  dead  animals,  as  shown 
in  the  case  of  Galvani's  frog. 

When  we  touch  but  one  of  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  no 
shock  is  felt,  but  if  we  take  both  electrodes  in  our  hands,  as  in  Fig. 
286,  we  feel  a  sensation  similar  to  a  shock  from  a  Leyden  jar,  with 


^'1     m  III   Hi  -1 


Fig.  286. 


'  To  what  are  they  dae  ?    (41 7.)  What  are  the  physiological  effects  ?    Zfoto  may  a 
ikock  le  obtained  from  a  batUry  f 
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t^  di^renoe,  the  latter  is  instantaneous,  whilst  that  from  the  gal* 
ranio  battery  is  continuous.  The  action  of  the  battery  keeps  up  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  the  two  fluids,  which  supplies  the  place  of  that  lost 
by  recombination  in  passing  through  the  body  of  the  experimenter. 
The  effect  of  galvanic  electricity  upon  the  bodies  of  dead  animals 
is  peculiarly  striking.  It  produces  violent  contractions  of  the 
muscles,  causing  motions  similar  to  those  of  the  living  being.  On 
the  occasion  of  performing  some  experiments  upon  the  body  of  a 
criminal  who  had  been  executed,  in  England,  a  violent  and  convul- 
sive respiration  was  produced,  the  eyes  opened,  the  lips  moved,  and 
the  face,  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  will,  assumed  expressions 
so  strange  and  horrifying  that  one  of  the  assistants  fainted  from  ter- 
r«r,  and  only  reoovered.  his  natural  state  of  mind  after  several  days. 


Beating  ZSfiiBots. 

418.  When  a  current  of  galvanic  electricity  is  passed 
through  a  ccmductor,  it  becomes  heated^  and  often  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  produce  fusion  or  even  vaporization.  When 
a  powerftil  current  is  passed  through  a  wire,  it  soon  becomes 
incandescent,  and  then  melts  or  is  dispersed  in  vapor. 
Small  wires  bum  with  splendid  brilliancy.  Silver  bums 
with  a  greenish  light,  and  much  smoke  arising  from  the 
vaporn^tion  of  the  metal.  Gold  bums  with  a  bluish  white 
light.  Platinum,  which  is  infusible  ia  the  most  intense  beat 
of  our  furnaces,  melts  into  spherical  globules  with  a  dazzling 
li^t. 

With  a  battery  of  .600  couples,  Despbstz  fused  nearly 
half  a  pound  of  platinum  in  a  few  minutes.  Carbon  is  the 
only  body  which  has  not  been  fused  by  galvanic'  electricity. 
Despbetz,  however,  by  passing  a  current  through  small 
rods  of  pure  carbon,  succeeded  in  softening  them  so  much 
that  they  could  be  bent  and  made  to  adhere,  which  indicates 
an  approach  to  fusion. 

Wh4)t  ^ket  ha$  giOwinic  OeeMeUy  on  dead  anlmafe  f  '418.)  I>eMfib«  tbo 
hMting  effects  of  the  butftmry.    I>wtnm'  ezperimeoti. 
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Illuminating  E£fect8. 

419.  The  heating  effects  just  described  are  accompanied 
with  a  disengagement  of  more  or  less  light,  but  to  obtain 
the  most  brilliant  electrical  light  possible,  calcined  carbon 
points  are  employed.  They  are  at  first  placed  in  contaot, 
one  being  connected  with  the  positive,  and  the  other  with 
the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  galvanic  battery,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  287.    The  points  immediately  become  incandescent, 


Fig.  28T. 


(419.)  DMcrlbfl  the  fllnTnlnatlng  ofbett. 
19* 
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emitting  a  light  of  dazzling  brightness.  If  the  points  are 
slightly  separated,  the  current  still  continues  to  pass  be- 
tween them,  and  the  light  takes  the  form  of  a  luminous 
arch,  called  the  voltaic  arch.  In  this  experiment  the  point 
connected  with  the  positive  pole  wastes  away,  whilst  the 
other  increases  in  size ;  hence  we  conclude,  that  particles  of 
carbon  arc  transported  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  this 
explains  how  the  current  continues  to  pass  in  spite  of  the 
interval  which  separates  them. 

The  intensity  of  the  electrical  light  is  very  great.  A  hattery  of 
48  small  couples  furnishes  a  light  equal  to  that  of  572  wax  candles ; 
with  100  couples  a  light  is  produced  so  intense  as  to  dazzle  the  eyes, 
and  with  600  couples  the  intensity  is  such  as* to  render  it  as  impos- 
sible to  look  at  it,  as  it  is  to  look  at  the  sun. 

In  1844.  FoucAULT  first  made  use  of  the  electrical  light  instead  of 
that  of  the  sun,  to  illuminate  the  solar  microscope.  Since  then, 
many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  some  success,  to  apply  it 
to  purposes  of  general  illumination.  Fig.  287  represents  an  appa- 
ratus employed  for  the  purpose  of  illumination.  The  battery  is  con- 
tained in  the  interior  of  a  cast-iron  pedestal,  upon  which  is  erected 
a  column  of  the  same  material.  At  the  top  of  the  column  are  two 
carbon  points,  one  connected  with  each  pole  of  the  battery  by  copper 
wires,  insulated  by  gutta  percha  coverings. 

Chemical  £ffect8. 

420.  The  most  important  chemical  effects  produced  by 
galvanic  electricity,  are  the  decomposition  of  bodies  traversed 
by  it,  and  the  transportation  of  their  elements. 

In  order  to  understand  the  chemical  effects,  we  must  explain  the 
meaning  of  certain  terms  employed  in  chemistry. 

Oxydes  are  generally  compounds  of  oxygen  with  the  metals.  Thus, 
iron  rust  is  an  oxyde  of  iron,  that  is,  it  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
iron  ;  vermilion  is  an  oxyde  of  lead ;  potash  is  an  oxyde  of  potassium, 
and  so  on. 

What  is  the  voltaio  arch?  Illustrate  by  eaampU.  Describe  Fouoavlt's  <0p«ri- 
riMrU.  Describe  the  apparatus  for  Uluminatton.  (  420.)  What  are  the  most  Im- 
portant chemical  effecU?    What  are  osDydes  t 
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Acids  are  generally  compounds  of  oxygen  with  some  non-metallio 
body.  Thus,  sulphuric  add  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  sulphur ; 
nitric  acid  is  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen ;  carbonic  acid  is 
a  compound  of  oxygen  and  carbon,  and  so  on. 

Salts  are  generally  compounds  of  an  acid  with  an  oxydo.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  potash  is  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash; 
nitrate  of  copper  is  a  compound  of  nitric  acid  with  an  oxyde  of  cop- 
per, and  so  on. 

In  these  definitions,  we  say  generally,  because  the  definitions  given 
are  only  intended  for  illustration,  and  it  is  not  thought  best  to  enter 
into  a  detailed  account  of  the  various  substances  described.  That 
belongs  to  Chemistry. 

Deoomposition  of  Water. 

421.  A  galvanic  current  was  first  employed  to  decom- 
pose water  in  the  year  1800,  by  Cablislb  and  Nicholson. 


Hg.  28a 

To  repeat  the  experiment,  we  may  employ  the  apparatus 
shown  in  Fig.  288.  It  consists  of  a  glass  dish  with  a  wooden 
bottom.    Rising  from  the  bottom  are  two  platinum  wires, 


Ao^  f   $aUs  T   (  421.)  When  wm  water  flnt  deeompoaed  ?   How  may  the  ex 
perittteitt  lie  repeated  ? 
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Tvhich  pass  through  the  wooden  stand  and  terminate  in  the 
tubes,  a  and  b.    These  wires  serve  as  electrodes. 

The  glass  vessel  is  partially  filled  with  water,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  improve  its 
conducting  power.  Two  narrow  bell-glasses,  JET  and  O,  are 
filled  with  water  and  inverted  over  the  two  platinum  wires. 
The  tube,  a,  is  then  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of  the 
battery,  and  the  tube,  6,  with  the  negative  pole.  A  current 
is  set  up  from  one  wire  to  the  other  through  the  water,  and 
decomposition  begins,  as  is  shown  by  bubbles  of  gas  rising  in 
the  two  bell-glasses. 

By  testing  the  gases  thus  obtained,  we  find  that  in  the 
glass,  O,  corresponding  to  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
is  pure  oxygen,  whilst  that  in  the  glass,  H^  corresponding  to 
the  negative  pole,  is  pure  hydrogen.  We  see  also  that  the 
volume  of  hydrogen  is  twice  that  of  the  oxygen.  This 
experiment-shows  that  water  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter. 

Decompositioii  of  Oscydeff  and  Baits. 

499.  Oxydes  and  salts  may  in  like  manner  b^  decom- 
posed by  a  current  of  electricity.  In  'decomposing  oxydes, 
the  oxygen  is  transported  to  the  positive  electrode,  and  the 
metal  to  the  negative  electrode.  In  the  decomposition  of 
acids  there  is  a  like  transfer  of  elements,  the  oxygen  ^oing 
to  the  positive,  and  the  other  component  to  the  negative 
electrode. 

In  decomposing  salts,  there  maybe  several  cases.  Some- 
times  there  is  a  simple  resolution  of  the  salt  into  an  acid  and 
an  oxyde,  in  which  case  the  acid  goes  to  the  positive  and  the 
oxyde  to  the  negative  electrode.  Sometimes,  besides  the 
separation  into  add  and  oxyde,  the  latter  is  decomposed; 

Explain  In  detail.    (  422  )  How  may  oxydea  and  salts  be  deeoroposed  T    Explain 
the  different  cases  of  deeomposition  of  salts. 
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in  this  ease  the  oxygen  and  the  free  acid  go  to  the  positive, 
and  the  metal  alone  goes  to  the  negative  electrode.  This 
action  is  utilized  in  the  process  of  electrptyping. 

Davy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centigy,  used  the 
battery  to  decompose  potash,  soda,  lime,  baryta,  magnesia, 
alumina,  Jbc,  and  thus  demonstrated  that  all  of  these  sub- 
stances, previously  regarded  as  simple  bodies,  were  in 
reality  compound.  They  consist  of  oxygen  united  with 
metals,  which  are  called  respectively,  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  barium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  <fec. 

Application  of  Bleotricity  to  OalTanoplasty. 

498.  Galvanoplasty,  or  Electbotyfing,  is  the  opera- 
tion of  copying  medals,  statues,  and  the  like,  in  metal,  by 
the  aid  of  galvanic  electricity. 

Such  copies  were  fdrmerly  made  by  the  process  of  (ousting ; 
now  they  are  in  many  cases  more  elegantly  produced  by 
galvanoplasty.  This  process  was  discovered  simultaneously 
by  Spencer,  of  London,  and  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1838,  the  year  preceding  the  discovery  of  the  daguerreotype 
process. 

Method  of  BIeotrotypln£p. 

434.  The  first  step  is  the  preparation  of  a  mould  of  the 
object,  upon  the  accuracy  of  which  depends  the  success  of 
the  entire  operation.  Wax,  plaster,  or  gutta  percha  may 
be  used,  but  the  latter  material  is  now  considered  the  best. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  gutta  percha  is  hard,  but  on 
being  heated,  it  becomes  soft  and  ductile.  To  form  the 
mould,  the  gutta  percha  is  warmed  by  putting  it  into  a 
vessel  of  warm  water  and  allowing  it  to  remain  till  it  is  of 
the  proper  softness ;  it  is  then  placed  upon  the  object  to  be 

Explain  Datt'8  experTnieiits.  (  4t8.)  What  Is  OdvanopliBty  t  When  dlseoreredf 
By  whom  r    (  424.)  Explain  the  operation  of  electrotyping,  in  detalL 


ue 
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copied,  and  pressed  with  the  fingers  till  it  touches  every 
point  of  the  smface  of  the  object,  when  it  is  left  to  harden 
by  cooling.  After  hardening,  it  is  removed  and  is  ready  for 
use.  As  gutta  percha  is  apt  to  adhere  to  certain  bodies, 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  cover  them  with  a  thin  layer 

of  powdered  plumbago  or 
graj5hite.  This  may  be 
laid  on  with  a  soft  brush, 
and  if  properly  applied,  it 
effectually  prevents  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  mould. 

The  second  step  is  to 
deposit  the  metal  in  the 
mould.    As  gutta  perdia 


Fig.  289. 


Fig.  290. 


is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity,  it  is  necessary  to  cover  it 
.Tidth  a  conducting  substance.  This  is  done  by  laying  on  a 
coating  of  plumbago  in  the  same  manner  as  in  forming  the 
mould.  The  mould  thus  prepared  is  then  made  ready  for 
the  bath  by  attaching  to  it  the  proper  suspending  wires,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  289. 

Fig.  290  represents  one  face  of  a  medal  to  be  copied, 
and  Fig.  289  represents  the  gutta  percha  mould  prepared 
for  receiving  the  metallic  deposit.    For  making  the  deposit, 
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which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  of  copper,  a  Daniel's  battery 
of  two  or  three  couples  is  usually  employed. 

A  couple  of  Daniel's  battery  differs  from  one  of  Bunsen's  in  the 
following  particulars.  The  carbon  cylinder  is  replaced  by  one  of 
zinc,  denoted  by  Z,  in  Fig.  291,  and  the  zinc  cylinder  is  replaced  by 
one  of  copper,  denoted  by  C,  in  the  same  figure.  The  outer  vessel 
is  of  glass,  and  is  filled  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue 
vitriol),  which  is  kept  saturated  by  some  crystals  of  the  sulphate 


Fig.  291. 

placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  porous  vessel  is  filled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  this  battery  is  in  action,  water  is 
decomposed :  the  oxygen  goes  to  the  zinc,  forming  oxyde  of  zinc, 
which  is  dissolved  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  giving  sulphate  of  zinc. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  water  goes  to  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  P,  and 
decomposes  it.  The  result  of  these  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions  is  to  keep  up  a  current  of  electricity,  as  shown  by  the  arrows, 
which  will  continue  as  long  as  the  vessel,  P,  is  kept  full  of  the 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 

Fig.  291  shows  the  method  of  depositing  the  metal  upon 

What  kind  of  a  battery  Is  used  for  depositing  copper  ?    JSixiplatn  one  cf  Dakixl*i 
ew^^.    Explain  Fig.  291. 
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the  mould.  Mis  a  Teasel  filled  with  a  Bolation  of  snlphato 
of  copper ;  A  and  JB  are  metallio  rods  commimicatmg  with 
the  two  poles  of  the  battery ;  the  mould  is  suspended  from 
the  rod,  Jf,  and  &cing  it  is  a  plate  of  pure  copper  suspended 
from  the  rod,  A ;  these  constitute  the  electrodes,  the  mould 
being  the  negative  one.    • 

The  current  which  is  set  up  through  the  solution  of  cop* 
per  between  the  electrodes,  decomposes  the  sulphate  into 
sulphuric  add,  oxygen,  and  pure  copper.  The  sulphuric 
acid  and  oxygen  go  to  the  <sopper  plate,  and  uniting  with  it, 
produce  sulphate  of  copper ;  the  pure  copper  goes  to  the 
negative  electrode,  that  is,  to  the  mould,  and  is  there  depos- 
ited. After  about  two  days  the  coating  of  copper  becomes 
thick  enough  to  be  removed  from  the  mould,  and  it  then 
presents  a  fac-simile  of  the  object  to  be  copied.  In  copying 
medals,  each  &ce  is  copied  sep£trately,  and  the  two  are  united 
by  means  of  some  fusible  metal  placed  between  them 

meotro-giliEking  and  Slectro-plating. 

§9f^  The  process  of  covering  bodies  with  thin  coatings 
of  gold  or  silver  is  analogous  to  that  of  electrotyping.  The 
peiiection  of  the  process  consists  in  making  the  coating  of 
gold  or  silver,  not  only  of  uniform  thickness,  but  also  closely 
adherent. 

Tlie  object  to  be  gilded  or  silvered  is  first  heated  upon 
a  charcoal  fire  to  remove  all  fatty  matter ;  it  is  next  plunged 
into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  rubbed  with  a  hard 
brush  to  remove  any  oxyde  that  may  exist  upon  the  surface ; 
it  is  next  plunged  into  common  nitric  acid,  and  then  into 
nitric  acid  into  which  a  small  quantity  of  salt  and  soot  has 
been  thrown ;  it  is  then  washed  in  pure  water  and  carefully 
dried  in  sawdust,  and  is  ready  for  use. 


Bzplaln  Uie  chemical  changes  which  take  place.    ( 425.)  What  ia  the  prooMi  of 
•lectro^lrering  and  electro-gildingf    How  is  the  ol^ect  cleaned  ? 
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The  method  of  silvering,  or  electro-idating,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2^2.  The  object  to  be  silvered  is  suspended  in  a  bath 
of  a  silver  solution  by  a  metallic  rod  which  connects  with  the 
negative  pole  of  a  Bunsen*s  battery.  Immediately  below  it 
is  a  plate  of  pure  silver,  which  is  connected  with  the  positive 
pole  of  the  battery.  The  object  to  be  silvered  and  the  silver 
plate,  a,  constitute  the  electrodes,  a  being  the  positive  one. 
The  explanation  of  the  process  is  analogous  to  that  in  the 
preceding  article. 


Fig.  292. 

The  salt  of  silver  generally  employed  is'  a  doable  cyanuret  of  sil- 
ver and  potassium.  The  thickness  ef  the  coating  deposited  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  battery  and  upon  the  time  of  immer- 
sion. 

The  process  of  gilding  is  the  same  as  that  of  silvering, 
except  that  we  use  a  cyanuret  of  gold  and  potassium,  and  a 
plate  of  gold  at  a,  instead  of  a  silver  one. 


Explain  the  proeess  of  silvering  fts  shown  in  Fig.  292.    WMi  $aU  of  tUttr  ie  < 
ptojf0d  t    What  is  the  process  of  gildini^  ?    What  salt  of  gold  is  used  ? 
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The  history  of  electro-plating  and  electro-gilding  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  In  1803,  Bruonatelli  first  gilded,  a  silver  medal  by  suspend- 
ing it  in  a  solution  of  gold  from  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  bufc 
proceeded  no  further.  In  1840,  De  la  Rive,  of  Geneva,  discovered 
a4)roceB8  of  gilding  metals  with  a  battery,  but  by  his  process  much 
gold  was  wasted,  and  thc^  work  was  unsatisfactory.  In  the  same 
year,  Elkinoton,  an  Englishman,  discovered  the  process  of  gilding 
by  means  of  the  cyauuret  of  gold  and  potassium.  A  few  months 
later,  RuoLZ  succeeded  in  silvering  and  platinizing  metals  by  the 
methods  now  in  general  use.  The  arts  of  electro-plating,  electro- 
gilding,  and  electrotyping  are  now  of  general  application,  and  afford 
occupation  to  thousands  of  artisans. 
'Vi 

CfiM  an  ouains  qfthe  hMory  qftHeetro-pkOtng  and  electro-ifUdinff, 


CHAPTER  X. 

^LfiCTSO- MAGNET  IBM. 
I. — FUMOAMINTAL        P  B  I  N  C  I  P  L  B  f^ 

Relation  between  ISffagnetLan  and  ZnectrioitTi 

426.  It  was  observed  at  an  early  period  that  the  mag- 
netic and  electrical  fluids  had  many  analogous  properties. 
In  each  case  fluids  of  the  same  name  repel,  whilst  those  of 
an  opposite  name  attract.  It  was  also  observed  that  a 
stroke  of  lightning  often  reversed  the  poles  of  a  magnetic 
needle,  and  sometimes  completely  destroyed  its  magnetisuL 
The  two  have  also  points  of  dissimilarity.  Magnetic  fluids 
are  not  transmitted  like  electrical  fluids  through  conductors. 
A  magnet  does  not,  like  an  electrified  body,  return  to  a 
neutral  state  when  brought  into  communication  with  the 
earth.  Magnetism  can  only  be  developed  in  a  few,  whereas 
electricity  may  be  developed  in  all  bodies. 

Between  these  analogies  and  dissimilarities  nothing  posi- 
tive could  be  affirmed  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  until,  in  1819,  Ebsted  made  a  dis- 
covery which  showed  that  these  physical  agents  are  most 
intimately  allied,  if  not  identical. 


(426.)  What  early  obsciratlons  wer«  made  on  the  relation  of  the  phenomena  of 
electricit^  and  magnetism  ?    What  diaoimllaritiee  were  noticed  ? 
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Aotton  of  an  Bleotrioal  Onxreiit  upon  a  Magnet 

49Y«  Ebsted  discovered  the  fact  that  an  electrical  cur- 
rent has  a  directive  power  over  the  magnetic  needle,  tend- 
ing always  to  direct  it  at  right  angles  to  its  own  direction. 

This  action  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  represented 
in  Fig.  293.  If  a  wire  be  ^aced  parallel  to  and  pretty  near 
a  magnetic  needle,  and  then  a  current  of  electricity  be 
passed  through  it,  the  needle  will  turn  around,  and  after  a 


Fig.  298. 

few  oscillations  will  come  to  rest  inr  a  position  sensibly  at 
right  angles  to  the  current.  That  it  does^  not  take  a  posi- 
tion  absolutely  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  current^is  be- 
cause of  the  directive  force  of  the  earth,  which  partially 
counteracts  that  of  the  current. 

The  direction  towards  which  the  austral  pole,  that  is,  the  north 
end  of  the  needle,  will  turn,  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  cur- 

(4S7)  What  dlieorerjwu  made  bjEiwrrat    Expldn  the  action  of  the  elec- 
trical cnnreiit  mi  the  needle.    WMeh  way  dot»  ths  north  end  tumf 
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rent.  If  that  flows  from  south  to  north,  and  abore  the  nectdle,  the 
needle  deviates  towards  the  west ;  if  it  flows  towards  the  south,  and 
above  the  needle,  the  latter  deviates  towards  the  east.  When  the 
current  flows  below  the  needle,  the  phenomena  are  reversed. 

Ampere's  Law. 

428*  Ampere,  to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  greater 
portion  of  electro-magnetic  phenomena  is  due,  gave  a  simple 
expression  to  the  law  which  governs  the  action  of  a  current 
upon  a  magnet.  He  supposes  an  observer  lying  down  upon 
the  wire  along  which  the  current  flows,  the  current  entering 
at  th^'head  and  going  out  at  the  feet.  Then,  if  he  turn  his 
face  towards  the  needle,,  the  austral  pole  will  in  all  cases  be 
deviated  towards  his  right  hand. 

Action  of  BCagsets  iq>on  Cuxronts,  and  of  OuirentA  ixpon 
Ouzrents. 

429.    Amfebe  established  the  following  principles : 

1.  Magnets  exercise  a  directive  force  upon  currents. 

To  illustrate  this,  we  bend  a  copper  wire  into  a  circular  form, 
and  then  dip  its  extremities,  which  should  be  pointed  with  ^teel, 
into  cups  of  mercury,  one  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  294. 
These  cups  communicate  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery,  by  means 
of  which  a  current  may  be  generated,  flowing  as  indicated  by  the 
arrows.  Now  if  a  bar  magnet  be  brought  near  this  current,  the 
axis  being  in  the  plane  of  the  current,  we  shall  see  the  hoop  turn 
about  the  steel  points  in  the  cups,  and  come  to  rest,  with  its  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  This  experiment,  which  is 
due  to  Ampere,  is  the  reverse  of  that  made  by  Erstsd. 

2.  The  earth,  which  acts  like  a  huge  magnet  upon  a  mag- 
netic needle,  acts  in  the  same  manner  upon  movable  cur- 

(428.)i:xp1ainAin>ieitE*sIaw.  (  41K9.)  What  is  Ampbib'^  first  principle?  ITow 
iUustrated  ?    His  second  principle  ? 
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rents;  that  is,  it  directs  them  so  that  they  are  perp^dicular 
to  the  magneto  meridian. 

This  may  be  shown  by  the  apparatus  of  Fig.  294.  If  the  com- 
mnnication  with  the  battery  be  oat  o£f,  and  the  hoop  be  turned  till 
its  plane  ooinoides  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  it  will  remain  in  that 


Fig.  294. 

position.  If  now  a  current  be  passed  through  it,  we  see  it  turn 
slowly  around  the  pivots,  so  as  to  take  a  position  at  right  angles  to 
the  meridian.  It  will  turn  in  such  a  direction  that  the  current  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  hoop  will  flow  from  east  to  west.  * 

3.  Two  parallel  currents  attract  each  other  when  they 
flow  in  the  same  direction,  and  repel  each  other  when  they 
flow  in  opposite  directions. 

4.  If  a  wire  be  coiled 
into  a  double  helix,  as  i-e- 
presented  in  Fig.  295,  and 
then  be  suspended  by  its 
steel  points  in  the  cups  of 
mercury  (Fig.  294)  it  will, 
when  a  current  is  passed 


^\1 


Fig.  295. 


How  may  this  be  shown  t    His  third  principle  ?    His  fourth  principle  ? 
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through  it,  arrange  itself  in  the  meridian  like  a  magnetic 
needle.  When  the  current  takes  the  direction  of  the 
arrows,  the  end,  a,  becomes  an  austral  pole,  and  is  du-ected 
towards  the  north. 

When  thus  suspended,  the  helix  has  all  the  properties  of  a  magnet 
and  is  subjeot  to  the  same  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  A  helix 
of  the  kind  described  is  called  a  solenoid. 

Ampere's  Theory  of  Magnetism. 

430.  From  the  facts  explained  in  the  last  article,  Am- 
pere deduced  a  theory  of  magnetism.  He  supposes  mag- 
netism to  be  due  to  currents  of  electricity  flowing  around 
the  ultimate  molecules  of  a  magnet,  always  in  the  same 
direction.  The  currents  in  the  interior  of  the  magnet  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  consequently  the  total  effect  of  all 
the  currents  in  a  magnet,  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  set  of . 
surfiice  currents  flowing  around  the  magnet,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, tihat  if  we  place  the  eye  at  the  south  end  of  a  magnet, 
and  look  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  the  current  will  flow 
around  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  hands  of  a  watch. 

He  supposes  the  directive  force  of  the  earth  to  be  due  to 
currents  of  electricity  flowing  around  it,  parallel  to  the 
magnetic  equator,  from  east  to  west.  These  currents  are 
produced  by  variations  of  temperature,  which  arise  from  the 
earth's  revolution  continually  presenting  a  new  portion  to 
the  direct  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 

If  we  conceive  all  the  currents  of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be 
replaced  by  a  single  resultant  about  its  equator,  and  all  of  the  ter- 
restrial currents  to  bo  replaced  by  a  single  equatorial  current,  then 
that  portion  of  the  latter  current  which  lies  nearest  the  magnet,  will 
attract  the  lower  part  of  the  current  on  the  magnet,  and  repel  that 
on  the  upper  part,  thus  compelling  the  magnet  to  place  itself  in  the 
meridian. 

■What  i8  a  solenoid  ?  (  430.)  What  Is  Axpxbx'b  theory  of  iDae:netl8mr  To  what 
did  he  attrlbnt*  the  direotiye  power  of  the  earth  f  JSbjMn  the  aeUon  of  iM  Ur- 
reHrM  currwU  vpon  th$  magneUc  needle,    .  * 
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AMPt&B  supposes  thai  natural  magnets  owe  their  properties  to 
the  long-continued  aotion  of  electrioal  ourrents.  We  may  suppose 
magnetic  bodies  to  be  made  up  of  atoms,  having  electrical  currents 
flowing  around  them ;  that  is,  of  little  magnets.  These,  when  they 
are  arranged  heterogeneously,  will  exhibit  ho  magnetic  properties. 
When  they  are  by  any  aotion  brought  into  positions  in  which  their 
similar  poles  are  arranged  in  the  same  direction,  they  -become 
magnets. 

Ofllvanometer.  — Qal^anio  MultipUer. 

431.  A  Galvanometeb  is  an  instrument  for  measoring 
the  force  of  an  electrical 
current.  In  its  simplest 
form,  it  consists  of  a  mag- 
netic needle,  aS,  Fig.  296, 
with  a  conducting  wire 
passed  around  it  in  the 
direction  of  its  length. 

When  a  current  of  electri- 
city is  passed  through  the 
wire,  its  presence  will  be  indicated  by  a  motion  of  the  needle,  ita 
force  by  the  amount  of  deviation  of  the  needle,  and  the  direction  of 
the  current  will  be  indicated  by  the  direction  towards  which  the 
north  end  of  the  needle  deviates. 

The  Galvanic  Multiplier  is  a  galvanometer  of  great 
sensitiveness,  but  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the 
one  already  described. 

It  is  represented  in  Fig.  297.  It  consists  of  a  copper 
stand,  My  supporting  a  glass  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  Under  the  cylinder  is  a  graduated  circle,  beneath 
which  is  a  wooden  frame  wound  with  a  great  number  of 
coils  of  copper  wire.    The  wire  is  insulated  by  being  covered 

Sow  dos9  Ampsbs  Mplain  the  formaUon  of  natural  magnett-t      (  491.)  What 
Is  a  Galyaaometer?     Describe  it    JU  action.    What  is  a  Qilraio  Multlpltort 

Describe  it  in  detail. 


Fig.  SM. 
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with  silk;  The  two  ends  of  the  coil  communieate  with  the 
binding  screws,  m  and  w,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be 
made  to  communicate  with  the  poles  of  a  magnetic  couple. 
A  metallic  frame  supports  a  hook,  from  which  is  suspended 
a  delicate  silken  cord,  5.  This  cord  supports  two  fine  mag- 
netic needles,  the  one,  o^,  above  the  graduated  circle,  and 


Fig.  297. 


the  other,  B\  within- the  coil,  only  a  part  of  which  is  visible 
in  the  figure.  The  two  needles  are  so  united  that  one  can 
/lot  turn  without  the  other,  and  their  poles  being  placed  in 
opposite  directions,  the  action  of  the  earth  upon  them  is 
completely  neutralized.  Hence  they  are  free  to  obey  the 
least  force. 

Uses   of  the  Galvanic  Multiplier. 

432.     The  Multiplier  is  used  to  indicate  the  feeblest  cur- 
rents of  electricity.    By  means  of  it,  Becqueeel  established 


(432)  What  is  the  use  of  the  Multiplier,? 
2U 
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the  fiiot  that  a  current  is  developed  in  every  chemical  action, 
in  the  imhibition  of  liquids,  and  in  many  other  phenomena. 
By  using  a  galvanometer  with  many  thousands  of  turns  of 
wire,  the  existence  of  electrical  currents  in  animals  and 
vegetables  may  be  demonstrated. 

To  show  the*  currents  developed  by  chemical  action,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  action  of  acids  upon  metals,  two  fine  platinum  wires  are 
introduced  into  the  binders,>7t  and  n.  One  end  of  one  of  the  wires  is 
then  dipped  into  a  glass  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  other  is 
held  in  contact  with  a  plate  of  zinc  which  is  also  dipped  into  the 
dilute  acid.  The  two  needles  which  were  before  parallel  to  oi,  and 
which  we  suppose  to  have  been  placed  in  the  magnetic  meridian, 
immediately  turn  round  and  become  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
indicating  the  instantaneous  production- of  a  current.  The  current  in 
this  case  takes  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  whende  we  con- 
clude that  the  acid  is  positively  and  the  zinc  negatively  electrified. 
This  corresponds  to  what  was  said  on  this  subject  in  a  preceding 
article. 

Magnetizing  by  means  of  an  ZUectxical  Oarrent. 

493.  If  a  wire  be  wound  around  a  bar  of  iron,  and  a 
current  of  electricity -be  passed  through  the  wire,  it.  is  at 
once  converted  into  a  magnet.  The  method  of  making  the 
experiment  is  shown  in  Fig.  298. 


Fig.  298. 

If  the  current  cease,  the  iron  bar  at  once  loses  its  mag- 
netism. We  may  in  like  manner  form  a  permanent  magnet 
by  using  a  bar  of  steel  instead  of  a  bar  of  iron. 

IttustraU,    (438.)  How  is  an  iron  bar  oooTarted  into  %  magnet  by  galTaateif 
In  what  way  may  a  bar  of  steel  be  converted  into  a  magnet  f 
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The  bar  of  8teel  may  also  be  magnetized  by  passing  through  the 
wire  a  spark  from  a  Leyden  jar.  To  do  this,  one  end  of  the  wire  is 
made  to  touch  the  external  covering  of  the  jar,  and  the  other  end  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  button  of  the  jar.  The  steel  bar  is 
magnetized  instantaneously,  thus  showing  the  identity  between  the 
electricity  of  the  galvanic  current  and  that  of  the  Leyden  jar. 


n.  —  K.ECTRO-MAGNETIC      TELEGRAPHS. — THE      ELECTRO-MOTOR. 

The  ZUectro-Magnet. 

434.  An  Electeo-Magnet  is  a  magnet  obtained  by  the 
use  of  electricity. 

Electro-magnets  are  generally 
made  of  soft  iron,  bent  in  the 
form  of  a  horse -shoe,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  299.  Upon  each  branch 
is  wound  a  great  number  of 
coils  of  wire,  insulated  by  being 
covered  with  silk.  The  wire  is 
coiled  in  different  directions 
up0n  .the  two  branches,  and  its 
extremities  are  then  connected 
with  the  poles  of  a  battery.  Fig.  299. 

In  this  way  magnets  may  be  constructed  •  of  immense  power,  m 
powerful,  in  fact,  as  to  support  the  weight  of  ten  or  twelve  persons. 
Fig.  300  represents  the  method  of  arranging  the  details  of  a  magnet 
which  is  intended  to  exhibit  a  great  sustaining  power. 

The  plate  in  contact  with  the  two  poles  is  called  oxi  armor 
ture. 

When  the  instrument  is  of  soft  iron,  it  is  magnetized  instantane- 
ously by  the  passage  of  a  current  of  electricity  through  the  wire,  and 

In  tohcU  other  v>ay  may  it  he  done  t  What  inference  ia  draton  from  ihia  fact  t 
(434.)  What  is  mi  Electro-Magoet  T  Hov  are  they  constmctedf  What  is  an 
armature  T 
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Fig.80a 

as  instantaneously  loses  its  magnetism  when  the  current  is  €topped, 
or  broken.  This  property  has  been  utilized  in  the  electro-magnetic 
telegraph. 

The  Electrical  Telegraph. 

485.  An  Electrical  Telegraph  is  an  apparatus  for 
transmitting  intelligence  to  a  distance  by  means  of  electricd 
currents. 

In  1820,  Ampere  proposed  to  transmit  signals  by  passing  currents 
over  magnetic  needles,  making  use  of  as  ipany  wires  and  needles  as 


W%at  U  the  principal  use  of  the  electro-maffnet  f   X  435.)  WhBt  is  an  Electricftl 
Telegraph  ?    Give  an  ouUine  of  the  history  o/magnttic  teleffrapht,  ' 
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there  are  letters.  In  1837,  Steinheil,  of  Munich,  actually  oon^ 
etructed  such  a  telegraph. 

In  1831,  Prof.  Henrv,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  puh- 
lished  the  results  of  his  researches  on  the  subject  of  electro-mag- 
netism, and  in  subsequent  years,  exhibited  experiments  illustrative 
of  thek  application  to  thb  transmission  of  power  to  a  distance,  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  telegraphic  effects. 

In  1837,  Prof.  Morse  invented  a  machine  for  recording  signals 
upon  paper,  and  in  1844,  the  first  working  line  of  telegraph  for 
practical  purposes  was  built  from  Washington  to  Baltimore. 

Many  modifications  of  the  telegraphic  apparatus  have  been  made 
since  its  first  invention.  Three  principal  varieties  are  now  in  use,  all 
of  which  are  based  upon  a  common  principle,  which  is  very  simple. 

At  the  station  from  which  a  telegram  is  dispatched,  is  an  electrical 
battery,  and  at  the  one  where  it  is  to  be  received,  is  an  electro-mag* 
net.  The  two  are  connected  by  a  wire  running  between  the  stations. 
When  the  current  is  transmitted  through  the  wire,  the  iron  becomes 
magnetized  and  attracts  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  which  in  turn 
imparts  motion  to  other  pieces,  by  means  of  which  the  signals  are  im- 
parted. When  the  current  ceases,  the  iron  loses  its  magnetism,  and  a 
spring  forces  the  armature  back  to  its  primitive  position.  By  succes- 
sively breaking  and  restoring  the  current,  the  telegram  is  transmitted. 

In  one  form  of  the  telegraph,  the  electro-magnet  causes  a 
needle  to  move  over  a  sort  of  dial,  around  which  are  printed 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  The  letter  before  which  the 
needle  stops,  is  the  one  to  be  transmitted.  This  machine 
requires  as  many  signals  as  there  ai-e  letters  in  the  message. 
This  is  the  dial  telegraph. 

In  another  form  of  the  telegraph,  there  are  two  electro* 
magnets,  which  set  in  motion  two  movable  arms  placed  at 
the  extremities  of  a  horizontal  black  line  on  a  white  dial- 
plate.  The  relative  positions  of  the  hands  with  reference  to 
the  fixed  line,  serve  as  conventional  signals,  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  was  customary  in  the  old-fe,shioned  telegraph. 
This  is  the  signal  telegraph. 

H(Aja  many  kinds  are  in  common  use  f  Explain  their  general  principle.  What 
is  the  diAl  telegraph  ?     The  signal  telegraph  ? 
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The  dial  telegraph  is  used  in  France  on  the  lines  of  rail- 
ways. The  signal  telegraph  was  used  in  France  for  ordinary 
purposes  until  it  was  replaced  by  Moese's  registeiing 
apparatus. 

Mofm^  BegiBtezing  Telegraph. 

436.  In  Morse's  telegraph,  the  telegram  is  permanently 
registered  upon  paper  by  means  of  a  conventional  alphabet. 


Fig.  801. 


Fig.  301  represents  the  method  of  dispatching  a  telegram, 
and  Fig.  302  represents  the  method  of  receiving  it.     At 


Where  were  these  used  f     (436.)  Describe  Morse's  registering  telegraph. 
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each  station  the  apparatus  is  identical,  but  it  is  double ;  that 
is,  composed  of  two  pieces,  the  manipulator  and  receiver. 
These  pieces  are  shc(wn  more  in  detail  in  Figs.  303  and  304. 
In  order  to  explain  the  working  of  this  telegraph,  let  us 
commence  with  Fig.  301. 

Under  the  table  is  shown  the  battery  ^hich  furnishes  the 
electrical  current.  The  current  is  conducted  by  the  wire,  P, 
into  the  manipulator,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 


Fig.  803. 


From  thence  it  goes  into  a  galvanometer,  ^,  which  indicates 
by  a  needle  the  passage  of  the  current;   it  next  passes 


Explain  the  method  of  working  this  telegraph. 
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tbrougfa  a  piece,  M,  that  serves  as  a  safeguard,  and  from 
thence  reaches  the  wire,  X,  which  passes  to  the  station 
where  the  message  is  to  be  delivered.  We  see  the  same 
wire  entering  at  the  top  of  Fig.  302,  whence  the  current 
passes  through  a  safeguard,  My  then  into  the  galvanometer, 
from  which  it  goes  to  the  electro-magnet  -  of  the  receiver. 
After  passing  through  the  electro-magnet,  it  passes  through 
the  wire,  Ty  and  is  lost  in  the  earth. 

Mane's  Iffanipalator  and  Receiver. 

481.  Morse's  M.vnipulator  is  shown  in  Fig.  303.  It 
consists  of  a  wooden  stand,  upon  which  is  a  metallic  lever, 
khy  turning  about  a  horizontal  axis.  One  end  of  this  lever 
is  raised  up  by  a  spring,  r,  and  the  other  is  traversed  by  a 


Fig.  803. 

Stem,  a,  which  rests  upon  a  copper  button,  and  this  in  turn 
communicates  through  the  stand  with  the  wire,  -4-  Fig«  ^^3 
r^resents  the  manipulator  at  the  instant  when  it  receives  a 
dispatch.  The  current  arrives  by  the  wire,  X,  which  is  the 
wire  of  the  line,  rises  into^  the  lever,  M,  and  descends  by 
the  wire,  -4,  to  the  receiver. 

When  it  is  desired  to  transmit  a  signal,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  current  from  the  battery,  P,  to  enter  the 
manipulator.  This  is  not  effected  when  the  latter  is  dis- 
posed as  in  Fig.  303,  for  the  lever,  kh,  does  not  touch  the 
button  in  which  the  wire,  P,  terminates.     By  pressing  the 

(437.)  Describe  the  Manipulator  in  detail.    Its  vm. 
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button,  jB,  the  lever,  kh^  is  lowered ;  a  contact  is  established, 
the  current  passes  immediately  into  the  wire,  X,  which  leads 
to  the  other  station. 

The  Receiver,  Fig.  304,  is  composed  of  an  electro-mag- 
net, JSy  which,  whenever  a  current  is  transmitted,  acts  by 
attraction  upon  an  armature  of  soft  iron,  m,  fixed  at  the 
extremity  of  a  lever,  mn,  and  movable*  about  an  axis.  At 
its  extremity,  w,  the  lever  carries  a  point,  a;,  which  may  be 
made  to  press  against  a  movable  fillet  of  paper,  ah.  When 
the  current  does  not  pass  through  the  electro-magnet,  the 
point,  05,  does  not  press  against  the  fiUet ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
current  passes,  the  point  is  pressed  against  the  paper,  and 
traces  upon  it  either  a  point,  or  a  line  more  or  less  elongated, 


Fig.  804. 

according  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  current  is 
uninterrupted. 

The  fillet  of  paper  is  kept  in  motion  uniformly  by  means 
of  a  train-  of  clock-work,  "Pi  which  turns  the  cylinder,  Z 
(Fig.  3ai).  The  fillet  of  paper  moving  uniformly  in  the 
direction  fi-on>  a  to  5,  the  operator  at  the  other  station,  by 
pressing  the  button  of  the  manipulator,  and  maintaining  the 
pressure  for  greater  or  lesser  periods  of  time,  causes  a  suc- 
cession of  points  and  marks  to  be  made  upon  the  fillet  at 


Deeeiib«  the  Receiyer  in  detail^  lU  use.  How  is  the  flUet  of  paper  kept  in  motion  t 
How  are  the  letters  recorded  t 
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]  leasure.  These  marks  are,  by  convention,  made  to  stand 
ibr  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  shoAm  in  the  following 
table 

horse's    alphabet. 


• 

a 

b 

j 

k 

s    •  •  • 
t    — 

c  .  •    • 

1 

u   .  .  — 

d 

m 

V    . .  .  — 

e  • 

D 

f 

0   •     • 

X    .  —  •  • 

g 

h 

i   .. 

P 

q 

r    •     •  • 

7 

z   .  .  .    . 

It  only  remains  to  explain  the  Protector,  M,  Experience 
has  shown  that  the  wires  may,  from  atmospheric  influences, 
accumulate  upon  themselves  sufficient  quantities  of  elec- 
tricity to  prove  troublesome  to  the  operators  of  the  tele- 
graph. The  piece.  My  is  destined  to  prevent  any  injurious 
action  of  this  kind.  It  is  composed  of  two  toothed  pieces 
of  metal,  disposed  so  that  the  teeth  are  nearly  in  contact. 
The  current  passes  into  one  of  these  pieces,  whilst  the  other 
is  in  communication  with  the  earth.  If,  from  any  atmos. 
pheric  change,,  electricity  accumulates  upon  the  wires  or 
apparatus,  it  is  given  off  by  the  points  to  the  piece  which 
is  in  communication  with  the  earth,  and  shocks  are  thus 
avoided. 

In  what  has  been  said,  only  a  single  wire,  X,  has  been  spoken  of 
as  running  from  station  to  station.  It  would  seem  to  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  complete  the  circuit,  that  a  second  wire  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  such  however  is  not  the  case.  The  employment  of  a  second 
wire  is  avoided  by  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  single  wire  with 
the  earth.     The  parts  7,  Figs.  301  and  302,  are  for  this  purpose 


rxplaln  the  Protector.    Its  use.     Why  ia  it  poM^U  to  operat6  a  line  qfUleffrffph 
wit\a9in(flewir6f  , 
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prolonged  from  the  instruments  till  brought  into  free  communication 
with  the  earth.  The  fluid  then  continues  to  circulate  just  as  though 
a  return  wire  tiad  been  used. 


Velocity  of  Eleotricity.—Submarine  Cables. 

43§.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  velocity 
of  electricity  is  such  as  to  carry  a  current  around  the  earth 
in  about  a  quarter  of  a  second.  For  short  distances,  then, 
we  may  regard  the  transmission  as  instantaneous. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telegraph,  a  complete  net- work  of  lines 
has  been  established  over  both  continents.  Not  only  have  thousands 
of  miles  of  wires  been  stretched  on  land,  but  submarine  wires  have 
been  laid,  connecting  places  separated  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  water. 
Telegraphic  wires  connect  England  and  Ireland,  England  and  France, 
France  and  Algiers,  and  so  on.  Finally,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  connect  the  two  continents,  and  although  it  has  thus  far  failed  to 
be  successful,  there  is  good  reason  to  anticipate  a  complete  success 
at  no  distant  day.  Signals  and  messages  have  been  transmitted 
from.  Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  and  the  possibility  of  the  connection 
has  thus  been  fully  demonstrated. 

Electro-Magnetic  Motor. 

439.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  with  partial 
success,  to  employ  electro-magnetism  as  a  motor  for  the 
propulsion  of  machinery.  Jacobi,  of  St.  Petersburg,  con- 
structed an  engine  of  this  kind  in  1838,  which  was  capable 
of  propelling  a  boat  containing  twelve  persons.  Many  other 
machines  have  since  been  constructed,  but  in  all  cases  the 
expense  of  moving  them  has  been  so  great  as  to  preclude 
their  economical  use. 

Fig.  305  represents  an  electro-magnetic  machine,  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  design  of  M.  Froment.     It  is  composed  of  four  electro- 

(  438)  What  is  the  velocity  of  an  electrical  current?  Give  an  aocount  of  some 
of  the  eubmarine  linee  of  telegraph,  (  439)  Has  electricity  been  used  as  a  motor  f 
Deecribe  21.  Fromknt's  maehvne  in  detail. 
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magnets,  acting  in  pairs  upon  two  pieces  of  soft  iron,  P,  only  one 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  figure.  These  pieces,  attracted  by  the  electro- 
magnets. EF^  transmit  the  motion  by  means  of  a  working-beam,  to 
a  crank,  m,  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  arbor.  The  latter^ 
bears  an  iron  fiy-wheel,  which  regulates  the  motion.  Finally,  the 
same  arbor  supports  a  piece  of  metal,  n,  of  a  greater  diameter,  the 
use  of  which  will  be  explained  presently. 

The  current  from  the  battery,  P,  entering  A,  passes  into  a  plat- 
form of  cast-iron,  B.  then,  through  difierent  metallic  pieces,  it 
jreaches  the  arbor  and  the  piece  n.  Erom  thence  the  current  fiows 
alternately  to  the  electro-magnets,  J!F  and  ef.  The  manner,  in 
which  this  alternate  flow  is  effected,  is  shown  in  Fig.  306,  which 
represents  a  section  of  the  piece,  n,  and  its  accessories.  Upon  the 
piece,  n,  is  a  projection,  e,  called  a  cam^  which  in  the  course  of  one 
revolution  touches  successively  two  pallets,  a  and  6;  these  transmit 
to  the  electro-magnets  the  current,  whose  course  is  indicated  by  the 
Tinfeathered  arrows.  The  feathered  arrows  in  the  figure  show  the 
direction  in  which  the  parts  of  the  machine  move. 

The  current  passing  alternately  into  the  two  pallets,  a  and  6,  and 
thence  into  the  systems  of  electro-magnets,  EF  and  ef,  the  piece,  P, 
is  first  attracted,  and  then  a  similar  piece  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  arbor  of  the  fly-wheel  is  attracted,  and  so  on.  The  result  is  a 
continuous  rotary  motion,  which  is  transmitted  by  a  driving-band 
to  a  train  of  wheels,  and  so  on  to  the  pumps,  which  it  is  destined  to 
work. 

III.— INDUCTION. — APPLICATION      TO      MEDICINK. 

Induction  by  Cuzrents. 

440.  We  have  seen  tbat  the  electricity  of  the  machine 
acts  upon  bodies  by  induction.  The  electricity  of  the 
battery  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  only  when  the  cur- 
rents begin  to  flow  and  when  they  cease. 

To  show  this,  take  two  copper  wires,  covered  with  silk,  and  wind 
them  side  by  side  upon  a  bobbin.     Then  fasten  the  two  ends  of  the 


He  mode  qf  action,    (  440.)  Does  galvanic  electricity  act  by  indnctton  f    ilbto  It 
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first  wire  to  the  two  binders,  m  and  n,  of  the  galvanometer,  Fig. '297. 
Next  connect  one  end  of  the  second  wire  with  one  pole  of  a  feeble 
galvanic  battery.  If  the  other  end  of  "the  second  wire  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  second  pole  of  the  battery,  at  the  instant  of 
contact,  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  will  indicate  the  production 
of  a  current  in  the  first  wire,  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  the  battery.  If  the  contact  is  kept  up,  the  flow  of  the  induced 
current  ceases,  as  is  shown  by  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  re- 
turning to  its  position  of  rest.  If  the  current  of  the  battery  is  broken, 
the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  again  deviated,  but  in  a  contrary 
direction,  indicating  an  induced'curreut  flowing  in  the samedirection 
as  that  of  the  battery. 

The  battery  current  is  called  the  inducing  current ;  the 
other  current  is  called  the  induced  one.  These  currents 
conform  to  the  follo^ving  laws : 

1.  At  the  instant  when  the  inducing  current  begms  to 
flow,  an  induced  current  is  developed  flowing  in  a  contrary 
direction. 

2.  The  inducing  current  continuing  to  flow,  the  induced 
current  ceases. 

8.  At  the  instant  when  the  inducing  current  ceases  to 
flow,  an  induced  current  is  developed  flowing  in  the  same 
direction. 

Properties  of  Induced  Ouxrents. 

441.  Experiment  has  shown  that  induced  currents 
possess  all  the  properties  of  other  electrical  currents.  Like 
them,  they  give  sparks,  produce  violent  shocks,  decompose 
water,  salts,  and  the  like,  and  act  upon  the  magnetic  needle. 

Induced  currents  are  the  more  powerful,  the  longer  the  wires  em- 

WhatUths' direction  of  (he  induced  current  at  the  instant  of  ctoHng  the  cir" 
euU?  Of  breaking  Ut  What  is  the  inducing  curren*.  ?  The  induced  one?  What 
are  the  laws  that  govern  the  induced  currents?  (441.)  What  are  the  properties  of 
induced  currents  7 
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ployed.     Hence,  in  practice  it  is  usual  to  wind  the  wires  upon  bob- 
bins, as  shown  in  Fig.  307. 

The  coil  shown  in  Fig.  307,  consists  first  of  a  cylinder  of  paste* 
board,  upon  which  is  wound  about  three  hundred  coils  of  coarse 
copper  wire.  This  is  the  inducing  coil.  Over  it  is  a  finer  wire,  mak- 
ing several  thousand  coils.     These  wires  are  not  only  covered  with 


Fig.  807. 

silk,  but  also  with  an  insulating  varnish  of  gumlac.  At  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  stand  on  which  the  coil  rests,  are  two  binders 
in  connection  with  the  two  poles  of  a  battery.  From  one  of  them 
proceeds  a  plate  of  copper,  going  to  a  toothed  wheel,  moved  by  clock- 
work, and  communicating  with  one  of  the  ends  of  the  inducing  coil ; 


fT'i/j  are  t^s  feirts  uoundf    Bow  inatUattdt    fft/toarethe  hattcry  oommunU 
eatinnn  mttdet 
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the  second  binder  is  in  communication  with  the  other  end  of  the  same 
coil.  The  two  ends  of  the  finer  wire  are  also  connected  with  binders, 
and  through  them  may  be  connected  with  any  conductor  whatever. 
For  the  purpose  of  administering  a  shock,  the  binders  are  provided 
with  wires  having  copper  handles,  which  are  to  be  grasped,  as  shown 
in  the  figure. 

When  the  instrument  is  in  operation,  the  current  from  the  battery 
is  continually  broken  by  means  of  the  toothed  wheel,  and  there 
results  a  succession  of  shocks,  t;wo  at  each  interruption  of  the  cur- 
rent. The  shocks  that  arise  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow  are  almost 
nothing,  whilst  those  which  take  place  at  the  time  of  interruption 
are  quite  severe. 

The  force  of  these  shocks  may  be  graduated  by  introducing  iron 
rods  successively  into  the  interior  of  the  coil.  The  rods  being  alter* 
nately  magnetized  and  then  losing  their  magnetism,  act  upon  the 
fine  wire  by  induction,  and  augment  the  intensity  of  the  shocks  at 
the  instant  of  breaking  the  current. 


Fhyviologioal  effscts  of  Blectdcal  Coixents. 

4A2«  Electrical  currents  have  been  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  certain  diseases,  especially  those  connected 
with  the  nervous  system.  Electricity  has  a  powerful  action 
upon  the  animal  economy,  and  when  judiciously  applied 
possesses  considerable  curative  power. 

Fig.  308  represents  one  of  the  many  forms  that  have  been  given 
to  the  electrical  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  upon  the  human 
body.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  box,  ftpon  which  is  mounted  a  copper 
cylinder,  inclosing  a  bobbin  of  two  wires.  The  box  has  a  drawer  of 
zinc,  in  which  is  a  small  quantity  of  salt  water.  A  plate  of  well 
calcined  carbon,  impregnated  with  nitric  acid,  is  plunged  into  this 
solution.  In  a  word,  the  combination  constitutes  a  modified  form  of 
a  Bunsen's  couple.  Two  copper  slips  communicate,  the  one  with 
the  zinc  and  the  other  with  the  carbon,  conducting  the  current  to  the 


Saw  are  ahoeka  given  t  WhMt  arranffsment  ia  made  f&r  eonHMtattp  hrealdng 
^eeurrentt  Hotomayths  shocks  ha  inerecaedt  (442.)  What  appllctllon  has 
been  made  to  medicine  ?    Erplain  Fig.  80& 
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large  wire  of  the  coil,  through  a  piece  of  machinery  for  breaking  the 
current.  This  current-breaker  consists  of  a  small  plate  of  soft  iron, 
attracted  by  an  electro-magnet  in  the  centre  of  the  bobbin.  It  is 
attracted  when  the  current  passes,  and  immediately  interrupts,  or 
breaks  it.    The  induced  current  is  conducted  by  wires- to  two  sponges 


Fig.  8oa 

saturated  with  salt  water,  or  fresh,  according  as  it  is  desired  to  make 
a  more  or  less  intimate  communication  with  the  part  through  which 
the  shocks  are  to  be  passed.  Finally,  the  method  of  applying  the 
shocks  is  shown  in  Fig.  308. 

Slectrical  Fishes. 

443*  Certain  fishes  possess  the  power  of  imparting  a  shock  that 
compares  in  intensity  with  that  of  a  ^oyrefffA^l0fden  jar.  Such 
fishes  are  called  electrical  fishes,  and  are  of  three  kinds,  the  most 


(  443-)  Deseribs  the  electrical  Jtahee. 
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intercsliDg  of  which  is  the  electrical  eel  of  South  America.  This 
fish  was  studied  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  who  have  given  a  com- 
plete description  of  it. 

The  shocks  given  by  electrical  fishes  are  due  to  electricity 
generated  in  the  body  of  the  fish.  Matteuci.  showed  that  sparks 
could  be  obtained  from  the  fish,  and  also  that  the  galvanometer  is 
affected  when  one  of  its  wires  is  brought  into  connection  with  the 
back  of  the  fish,  and  the  other  with  its  belly. 

In  all  cases  the  shock  is  voluntary,  and  serves  as  a  meann  of 
defense  against  enemies. 

To  fohai  are  fhtir  thoek*  dve  t    What  obtervation*  were  made  ly  Mattsuoi  f 


CHAPTEE  XL 

APPLICATION   OP  PHYSICAL  PRINCIPLES  TO  MAOHnTBS. 
I. — GENEBAL     PBIirOIFLES. 

Definition  of  a  Machine. 

444.  A  HACHiNB  is  a  contrivance  by  means  of  which  a 
force  applied  at  one  point,  is  made  to  produce  an  effect  at 
some  other  point. 

The  force  applied  is  oalled  the  potoerj  and  the  force  to  be  overcomd 
18  called  the  remtanee, 

Moton. 

445.  The  working  of  a  machine  requires  a  continued 
application  of  power.    The  source  of  this  power  is  Qalled 

the  MOTOB. 

Some  of  the  most  important  motors  are  muscular  effbrt,  as  exerted 
by  man  or  beast,  in  various  kinds  of  work ;  the  weight  and  impuUs 
ofwater^  as  in  water-mills ;  the  impulse  of  air,  as  in  wind-mills ;  the 
elastic  farce  of  springs,  as  in  watches;  the  expansive  force  of  vapors 
and  gases,  as  in  steam  and  hot-air  engines.  The  last  is,  perhapsi 
the  most  useful  of  the  motors  mentioned. 

Object  and  Utility  of  Macblnea. 

446.  The  object  of  a  machine  is  to  transmit  the  power 
furnished  by  the  motor,  and  to  modify  its  action  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  it  to  produce  a  useiful  effect. 


(444.)  What  Is  a  machine  T    7%s  power?     TkereHfttancet   (445.)  What  U  a  mo- 
tor ?    JfenUon  same  of  Ihe  moti  importani,    (440.)  What  is  the  object  of  a  machine  f 
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In  no  case  does  a  machine  add  anything  to  the  power  applied  to  it; 
on  the  contrary,  it  absorbs  more  or  less  of  this  power,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  connection  existing 
between  the  parts. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  cause  an  absorption  of  power 
are  the  rubbing  of  one  part  upon  another,  the  stiffness  of  bands  and 
belts,  the  resistance  of  the  air,  the  adhesion  of  one  part  to  another, 
and  the  want  of  hardness  and  elasticity  in  the  materials  of  which  the 
machine  is  constructed.  The  resistances  arising  from  these  causes  are 
called  hurtful  reHstanees,  They  not  only  absorb  much  of  the  power 
applied,  but  they  also  contribute  to  wear  out  the  machine.  The 
existence  of  these  resistances  in  every  machine  requires  a  continued 
supply  of  power  to  overcome  them,  in  addition  to  that  necessary  to 
perform  the  useful  work.  Hence  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to 
'obtain  perpetual  motion. 

Quantity  of  Work  of  a  Foroe. 

44t.  The  idea  of  work,  in  meclianics,  implies  that  a 
force  is  continually  exerted,  and  that  the  point  at  which  it  is 
applied  moves  through  a  certain  space.  Thus,  in  raising  a 
weight,  the  work  performed  depends  Jirst  upon  the  weight 
raised,  and  secondly  upon  the  height  through  which  it  is 
raised.  The  quantity  of  work  of  a  force  in  any  given  time, 
is  measured  by  the  intensity  o/  the  force^  expressed  in 
pounds,  multiplied  by  t?ie  distance  through  which  it  is*  ex- 
erted^ expressed  in  feet.  This  distance  is  called  tJie  path 
described. 

EquUibrium  of  a  Machine, 

448.  A  machine  is  in  equilibrium  when  the  power  and 
resistance  exactly  balance  each  other. 

In  determining  the  circumstances  of  equilibrium,  it  is  customary  to 
neglect  the  hurtful  resistances  in  the  first  approximation.  Mid  then  to 


Can  a  machine  ereats  potoert  WTiat  are  hurtful  resistanoeet  Their  efectt 
(44:7.)  Wbat  is  meant  bf  work  ?  niastrate.  What  <«  the  meamre  qf  fhe  ^lanMy 
qfwtrkt  (4b48.)  When  is  a  machine  in  eqailibrium?  What  U  the  condition  oj 
oquilibritMk  when  the  hur^ul  resistances  are  neglected  f 
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take  acconnt  of  them  as  corrections.  If  the  hurtful  resistances  be 
neglected,  it  will  be  found  that  any  machine,  working  uniformly,  is 
in  equilibrium,  when  in  any  given  time  the  quantity  of  woric  of  the 
power  is  eqtutl  to  that  of  the  resistance. 


II.  —  ELBMBNTABT     MAOHIlirBS* 

Mechanioal  Powers. 

449.  The  elementary  machines  are  seven  in  number,  viz., 
the  cord;  the  lever;  the  inclined  plane  ;  the  puUei/;  the  wheei 
and  aale;  the  screw;  and  the  wedge.  These  seven  are 
called  mechanioal  powers.  The  first  three  are  simple  ele- 
ments ;  the  remaining  ones  are  combinations  of  these  three. 

The  principles  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane,  so  far  as  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Physics,  have  already  been 
explained  in  Chapter  I.  In  the  following  articles  those  principles  are 
repeated,  in  connection  with  a  description  of  the  other  mechanical 
powers.  In  the  cuts  which  follow,  the  power  and  resistance  ore 
represented  by  arrow-heads,  the  former  being  denoted  by  the  letter 
P,  and  the  latter  by  R. . 

The  Cord. 
> 

490*  Cords,  and  bands  or  belts,  are  used  for  transmit- 
ting motion  from  one  point  to  another,  as  in  the  pulley. 
Chains  are  often  employed  for  the  same  pui-pose,  as  in  the 
watch. 

Cords,  belts,  and  chains,  should  be  as  flexible  as  is  consistent  with 
sufficient  strength. 

The  Lever. 

.  451.  A  LEVER  is  an  inflexible  bar,  free  to  turn  about  an 
axis.  This  axis  is  called  the  fulcrum.  (See  Arts.  30, 31,  and 
32.)     Levers  may  be  either  straight  or  Qurved.     The  dis- 

(449.)  How  many  mechanical  power*  are  there?  Kamethem.  (460.)  What  to 
thevae  of  a  cord  or  band  In  machinery  ?    (451.)  What  is  a  lever  ?  v 
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lances  from  the  fulcrum  to  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
^  power  and  resistance  are  called  lever 

amis. 

In  the  lever,  MN,  F  is  the  falcrum,  MP 
and  NR  are  the  lines  of  direction  of  the 
power  and  resistance,  FA  is  the  lever  arm 
of  the  power,  and  FB  is  the  lever  arm  of 
"g.sot.  ^Q  resistance. 

Levers  are  divided  into  three  classes: 

In  the  ftrst  clou  (Fig.  810),  the  fnlcmm  is  between  the  power  and 
the  resistance.    The  stoeljard  is  a  lever  of  this  class. 

In  the  second  class  (Fig.  811),  the  resistance  is  between  the  power 
and  fulcrum.    The  rudder  of  a  ship  is  a  lever  of  this  class. 

In  tlie  third  clou  (Fig.  812),  the  power  is  between  the  resistance 
and  the  fulcrum.    The  treadle  of  a  lathe  is  a  lever  of  this  class. 


f 

T 
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Fig.  810.  Fig.  811.  Fig.  Sli. 

In  all  cases  the  paths  described  by  the  points  of  application  of  the 
power  and  resistance  will  be  proportional  to  their  lever  arms,  and 
when  in  equilibrium,  the  power  will  be  to  the  resistance  as  the  lever 
arm  of  the  resistance  is  to  the  lever ~arm  of  the  power. 

Compound  Iisvera 

452.  A  COMPOUND  LEVER  is  a  combination  of  simple  levers,  so 
arranged  that  the  resistance  in  one,  acts  as  a  power  ia  the  next, 
throughout  the  combination. 

Compound  levers  are  used  for  magnifying  small  motions,  as  in 
showing  the  expansion  of  bodies ;  or  to  enable  a  small  weight  to 
balance  a  large  one,  as  in  the  hay-scale  and  in  other  weighing 
machines.  The  principle  of  the  compound  lever  applies  in  trains  of 
wheelwork. 


Fuloram?    LererannsT    Ilhutrat&,    ffawmany  cHa%fi«9ofle9er9ew9ih^tf    Ih" 
ieHb§  S0ck  ela9»,  and  iUtutratf.    (4S9*)  What  U  a  compound  let^r  t    Its  naet  ? 
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The  Inclined  Plana 

453.    An  INCLINED  PLANE  is  a  plane  inclined  to  the 
horizon.     (See  Arts.  49,  5Q,  and  51.) 

In   machinery,  the  inclined   plane   is  seldom   nsed,  except   in 
combination. 


The  Pulley. 

454.  A  PULLEY  is  a  wheel  free  to  turn  about  on  axis, 
and  having  a  groove  around  it  to  receive  a  cord.  The  axis 
turns  in  a  frame  called  a  block. 

A  pulley  is  said  to'  be  fxed  or' movable,  according  as  its  block  is 
fixed  or  movable. 


ro\ 


Single  Fbced  Pulley. 

465.  In  this  pulley  the  block,  O,  is  fixed,  and 
the  wheel,  AB,  turns  within  it.  The  effect  of  the 
fixed  pulley  is  simply  to  change  the  direction  of  a 
force. 

Single  Movable  Pulley. 

456.    In  this  pulley  the  block,  O,  is  movable,  and  the 
wheertums  within  it.  C 


Pulleys  are  combinations  of  the  cord  and  lever.  In 
the  fixed  pulley  we  may  regard  AB  as  a  lever,  whose 
lever  arms  are  OA  and  OB,  and  whose  fulcrum  is  O. 
In  the  movable  pulley  we  may  regard  AB  as  a  lever  of 
the  second  class,  whose  fulcrum  is  A,  and  whose  lever 
arms  are  AB  and  AO. 

Pulleys  are  used  for  raising  weights,  for  working  the 
rigging  of  ships,  and  the  like.  They  are  frequently  nsed 
in  combinations. 


I 


Fig.  814. 


(453.)  What  Is  an  inclined  plane?  (4r54r.)  What  is  a  pnlley?  A  block?  When 
/bDedf  Moffablef  (455.)  Describe  the  single  fixed  pnlley.  Its  effect  (456.)  De* 
■eribe  the  single  movable  pulley.  0/  wkat  HmpU  tnacMMS  hr$  pvUeya  competed  t 
JUueiraU, 
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Combinations  of  PnUeya. 

457*  Figure  815  represents  a  combination  of  three  nioyaf>l6 
polleys,  in  which  there  is  a  separate  cord  for  each  pulley.  One  end 
of  each  cord  is  attached  to  a  fixed  snp- 
"  port,  the  other  end  being  attached  to  the 
block  of  the  pulley  next  in  order,  except 
the  last  one,  at  the  free  extremity  of 
which  the  power  is  applied.  The  re- 
sistance, R,  is  applied  to  the  block  of  the 
first  pulley.  This  combination  is  diffi- 
cult to  use,  and  occupies  a.  great  deal  of  ^ 
space. 

Figure  816  represents  a  combination 
of  fixed  and  movable  pulleys,  the  former 
in  one  block  and  the  latter  in  another. 
*•  A  single  cord  is  employed,  having  one 

end  made  fast  to  the  fixed    block,    and   then    passing      ,     ^ 
around  the  wheels,  alternating  between  those  in  the     ^^g*^** 
movable  and  those  of  the  fixed  block.     The  power  is  applied  at  the 
free  extremity  of  the  cord,  and  the  resistance  to  the  movable  block. 
The  pulleys  in  each  block,  instep  of  being  one  above  another,  as  in 
tlie  figure,  are  often  placed  side  by  side. 


The  Wheel  and  Axla 

458.  The  wheel  and  axle  consists  of  a  wheel,  or  drum, 
A,  mounted  upon  an  axle,  B.  The^ 
power  is  applied  at  one  extremity  of  a 
cord  wrapped  around  the  wheel,  and 
the  resistance  at  one  extremity  of  a 
second  cord  wrapped  around  the  axle 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  whole  is 
supported  on  a  suitable  frame,  by 
means  of  pivots  projecting  from  the 
ends  of  the  axle. 


(457.)  PettcrihethB  crnnhin^iion  of  ptiOeya  toiih  teparaU  cordi,    WUhatfrngU 
tttrd.    (4:58.)  What  is  a  wheel  ami  axle  ? 
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The  principle  of  the  wheel  and  axle  is  similar  to  that  of  the  jmlley, 
and  it  is,  like  that  machine,  a  combination  of  the  cord  and  the  lever* 
In  maohinerj  its  principal  use  is  in  transmitting  motion  of  rotation 
from  one  piece  to  another. 

The  TVindlass  and  dapstan. 

459.  The  windlass  consists 
of  an  axle,  or  arbor,  AB,  and 
a  crank,  BCD,  by  means  of 
which  it  is  turned.  The  crank 
consists  of  an  arm,  BO,  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axle,  called  the 
cranh  arm^  and  a  second  arm, 
DO,  perpendicular  to  the  first, 
called  the  cranJe  handle.  The 
power  is  applied  to  the  crank 


y% 


Fig.  818. 


handle,  and  the  resistance  to  a  rop6  wrapped  around  the  axle.  The 
windlass  is  principally  used  in  raising  weights. 
'  The  capstan  diifers  from  the  Windlass  in  having  its  axis  vertical, 
and  in  being  turned  by  means  of  levers  inserted  in  holes  made  in  the 
head  of  the  axle,  instead  of  by  a  crank.  It  is  much  used  on  ship- 
board for  raising  anchors  and  the  like. 

The  Differential  'Windlass. 

460.  This  differs  from  the 
common  windlass,  in  having  an 
axle  formed  by  two  drums,  A 
and  B,  of  different  diameters. 
A  cord  is  attached  to  the  larger 
cylinder  and  wrapped  several 
times  around  it,  after  which  it 
passes  under  a  movable  pulley, . 
C,  and  is  then  wrapped  in  a 
contrary  direction  around  the 
smaller  cylinder.  The  power  is 
applied  to  the  crank  arm,  and 


Fig.  819. 


the  resistance  to  the  block  of  the  movable  pulley. 


It«  use  In  machinery  ?    (459.)  What  is  a  tHndlass  t    Describe  it.    What  i$  a 
crank  T    What  U  a  eqpstan  t    (460.)  Detcrlbe  the  differential  windlaas. 
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When  the  cord  is  woond  opon  the  larger  cylinder,  it  nnwinds  irom 
the  smaller  one,  but  in  a  less  amount,  so  that  the  total  effect  is  to  raise 
the  weight,  R.  The  power  of  this  machine  may  he  increased  by 
making  the  two  drums  nearly  equal  in  diameter. 

The  Screw. 


461.  The  SCREW  is  essentially  a  combination 
of  inclined  planes.  It  consists  of  a  solid  cylinder, 
enveloped  by  a  spiral  projection  called  the  thread. 
The  two  faces  of  the  thread  are  nothing  more 
than  inclined  planes  wound  about  the  cylinder  of 
the  screw. 
The  screw  works  into  a  solid,  fitted  to  receive 
it,  called  the  nut.  The  nut  may  be  fixed,  the  screw  turning 
within  it,  or  the  screw  maybe  fixed,  the  nut  turning  upon- it. 
Motion  is  imparted  to  the  one  or  the  other,  as  the  case  may 
be,  by  means  of  a  lever,  at  the  extremity  of  which  the  power 
is  appKed. 

The  endless  screw  is  a  screw  secured  by  shoulders,  so  that  it  can 
not  move  in  the  direction  of  its  length, 
and  werking  into  a  toothed  wheel.  When 
the  screw  is  turned,  it  imparts  motion  to 
the  wheel,  which,  in  turn,  may  be  made  to 
move  a  train  of  wheelwork. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  used  in  re^s- 
tering  the  number  of  turns  of  an  axle,  as, 
for  example,  the  shaft  of  a  steamboat.  An 
endless  screw  is  arranged  so  as  to  turn  as 
many  times  as  the  shaft,  and  is  connected 
with  a  train  of  light  wheelwork.  The 
wheels  bear  indices,  by  means  of  which 
the  number  of  turns,  in  any  given  time, 
may  be  read  off.  This  arrangement  is  extensively  used  in  gas  and 
water-meters,  and  also  in  various  branches  of  manufacture. 


Pig.  821. 


n§v8«.    (401.)  What  is  a  screw?    Its  thread?    Its  nnt?    JXesorib^  tht  emdUm 
§cretp,    ItatMea.  , 
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The  "Wedge. 

462,    The  WEDGB  is  a  solid,  bounded  by  a  rectangle,  BD, 
called  the  hack;  two  rectangles,  AF  and 
DF,  called  faces^  and  two  triangles,  ADE 
and  BCF,  called  ends.    The  line,  EF,  in 
which  the  faces  meet,  is  called  the  edge* 

The  wedge  is  a  combination  of  two  in- 
clined planes,  and  is  used  in  splitting  and 
cutting  instruments.     The  power  is  applied 
to  the  back,  and  may  consist  either  of  a         e~ 
blow  or  of  a  steady  pressure.    The  resist-  pig.  8m. 

ance  is  applied  to  the  faces. 

The  power  of  a  wedge  may  be  increased,  by  iDcreasing  the  length 
of  its  £Ekces,  and  by  diminishing  the  breadth  of  its  back. 


III. — HURTFUL      BESISTANOEB. 

Friction. 

463.  Friction  is  the  resistance  which  one  body  ex- 
periences in  moving  upon  another  when  the  two  bodies  are 
pressed  together.  This  resistance  arises  from  inequalities  in 
the  surfaces,  the  proje<;Jions  of  the  one  sinking  into  the  de- 
pressions of  the  other.  To  overcome  the  resistance  thus 
produced,  a  force  must  be  applied  sufficient  to  break  off  or 
bend  down  the  projecting  pointsf  or  else  to  lift  the  moving 
body  over  the  inequalities. 

Friction  is  distinguished  as  sliding  and  rolling.  The 
former  arises  when  one  body  is  drawn  upon  another ;  the 
latter,  when  one  body  is  rolled  upon  another.  Everything 
else  being  equal,  the  former  is  greater  than  the  latter. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  sliding  friction,  between 
the  same  two  bodies,  is  proportional  to  the  force  with  which  they 

(46a.)  What  is  a  wedge?  Of  what  Is  it  compounded  T  Its  use?  How  may  its 
power  h€  increased  t  (463.)  What  is  fMction  ?  How  is  it  caused  ?  Distinction  be- 
tween sliding  and  rolling  fHction  ?  Which  is  the  greater  ?  Sboplain  the  Uiue  qf  ftott 
Mding  and  rolling  friction. 
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are  pressed  together,  and  independent  of  the  extent  of  surface  in 
contact. 

It  has  been  found,  when  a  wheel  or  pivot  rolls  npon  a  surface,  that 
the  rolling  friction  is  proportional  to  the  pressure,  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  or  pivot,         # 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  combination  of  sliding  and  rolling  friction. 
In  tlie  case  of  a  car  on  a  railroad,  the  friction  at  the  axle  is  sliding, 
while  that  at  the  track  is  rolling.  ' 

Sliding  friction  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  interposing  between 
the  rubbing  surfaces  unguents,  such  as  lard,  tallow,  oil,  and  various 
compositions. 

For  slow  motions  and  great  pressures  the  more  consistent  unguents, 
AS  lard,  taUow,  and  the  like,  are  used ;  for  rapid  motions  and  light 
pressures,  oils  are  generally  employed. 

StifEhess  of  Cords. 

404.  When  a  cord  is  wound  upon  a  wheel  or  axle,  a 
certain  amount  of  force  is  required  to  bend  it.  The  re- 
sistance which  the  cord  thus  offers  to  bending  is  classed  as  a 
hurtful  resistance.  This  resistance  should  be  obviated,  as  far 
as  possible,  by  selecting  bands  and  cords,  which  are  as 
flexible  as  is  consistent  with  due  strength. 

Atmospherio  Resistance. 

465.  The  atmosphere  exerts  a  powerful  resistance  to  the 
motion  of  bodies  moving  through  it.  It  has  been  found, 
both  by  theory  and  experiment,  that  this  resistance  is  pro- 
portional to  the  greatest  cross  section  of  the  body,  made  by 
a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  motion,  and 
also  to  the  square  of  the  body's  velocity.  To  obviate  this 
resistance,  as  far  as  possible,  the  pieces  which  have  a  rapid 
motion  should  have  as  small  a  cross  section  as  is  consistent 
with  due  strength. 


JEBxpUtin  i-he  tioo  kinds  of  friction  in  a  car,  Row  is  f fiction  diminished  t  When 
would  you  employ  contdstmi  and  whenfhiid  v^uentsf  (464.)  How  docs  the  stiff- 
ness of  cords  produce  resistance  ?  Hotr  lessened  ?  (465.)  Explain  the  subject  of 
atmospheric  resistance.    How  lessened  ? 
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Tlie  principle  of  atmospherio  resistance  has  been  employed  to 
regnlate  the  velocity  of  certain  machines.  To  effect  this  object,  a 
wheel  is  arranged  bearing  vanea,  which,  striking  against  the  air 
generate  a  resistance  that  prevents  the  velocity  from  passing  a  certain 
limit.  It  is  this  principle  which  renders  the  parachute  a  safe  means 
of  descending  ftom  a  balloon* 


I  y  . -^  W  H  E  B  L  W  O  B  K  • 

Trains  of  Wheels. 

466.  The  power  furnished  by  the  motor  of  a  complex 
machine,  is  usually  transmitted  through  a  succession  of 
pieces,  to  the  working  point.  These  connecting  pieces 
are,  in  general,  wheels  and  axles,  and  taken  together 
they  form  what  is  called  a  train.  A  wheel  wliich  imparts 
motion  to  a  succeeding  one,  is  called  the  driver/  that  to 
which  motion- is  imparted,  is  called  the  follower. 

Mode  of  ComiectioiL 

46T.  There  are  various  methods  by  means  of  which  one 
wheel  may  be  made  to  act  upon  another. 

First,  By  simple  contact.  The  driver, 
A,  being  slightly  pressed  against  the  fol- 
lower, B,  the  friction  between  the  wheels 
is  sufficient  to  impart  a  motion  of  rotation 
from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

To  increase  the  friction  and  avoid  sliding,  the  surfaces  are  fre- 
quently covered  with  soft  leather.  In  all  cases  the  motion  of  the 
follower  is  in  a  contrary  sense  to  that  of  the  driver,  as  indicated  by 
the  arrows. 

Secondly,  By  means  of  bands  or  belts.  The  band  is 
passed  around  the  circumferences  of  both  wheels,  and  when 

WTuit  UM  has  h«en  made  ofalmoipherio  resistance  as  a  regulator  t  (466.)  What 
Is  a  train  T  A  driver  ?  L  follower  ?  (467.)  Explain  the  mode  of  connection  bf  iim* 
pie  contact    How  is  sliding  avoided  t 
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tightened,  a  snfficient  amount  of  friction  is  produced  to  im- 
part  motion  jfrom  the  driver  to  the  follower. 

When  the  band  does  not  cross  between  the  wheels,  they  both  re- 
volve in  the  same  direction,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  324.  When  the 
band  crosses  between  the  wheels,  they  revolve  in  opposite  directionsi 


Figf.824. 


Fig.  88B. 


88  indicated  in  Fig.  325.  Belts  are  made  of  leather,  gntta  percha, 
and  the  like.  They  are  fat  and  thin,  and  the  drums  on  which  they 
run  should  be  slightly  elevated  toward  the  middle  of  their  thickness. 
Cords  are  made  of  catgut,  hempen  fibres,  or  wire,  nearly  cylindrical. 
The  drums,  or  pulleys,  on  which  they  run  should  be  elevated  at  the 
edges.  Chains  are  also  used,  and  in  this  case  the  drums  should  be 
grooved,  and  either  notched  or  toothed,  so  as  to  fit  the  links  of  the 
chain. 

Thirdly.  By  means  of  projections  on  the  circumferences  of 
the  wheels  called  teeth. 

A  small  wheel,  C,  mounted  on  the  axle  of  a  large  one,  B,  is  called 
a  pinion,  and  its  projections  are  called 
leaves.  In  the  figure  the  teeth  of  the 
wheel  A  engage  with  the  leaves  of  the 
{ pinion  C,  and  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  B 
^H  engage  with  the  leaves  of  the  pinion  D, 
If  the  wheel  A  js  turned  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  the  wheel  B  will 
revolve  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  the 
wheel  F  in  the  same  direction.  A  wheel 
whose  teeth  project  from  its  circumfer- 
ence, as  shown  in  Fig.  826,  is  called  a 
spur-wheel. 


;i. 


F)g.  838. 


Explain  the  mode  of  connection  by  bands  and  belts.  Hboplain  the  two  methods  of 
0rranffinfftheband»,  The  Ici/ndqf  wheel  required  for  heUe.  Forcorde,  For  cHuUnt, 
JSirplain  the  mode  qf  connection  by  teeth.  What  U  a  pinion  f  leasee  t  lUtutrate, 
What  ie  a  spur-wheel  t 
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In  the  oombinstioD  shown  in  fig.  S26,  the  axes  of  the  wheels  are 
supposed  to  be  parallel.  When  the  axes  are  not  parallel  to  eaoh 
other,  motion  of  rotation  may  be  oommunicated  by  means  of  beveled 
wheels^  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  If  the  axes  are  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  beveled  wheels  may  be  used,  as  in  Fig.  18,  or  the  driver  may 
have  its  teeth  set  perpendicular  to  its  face  and  working  into  a 
pinion.    Such  a  wheel  is  called  a  crofJon-tcheeL 

When  the  number  of  teeth  of  the  driver  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
follower,  the  angular  velocity  of  the  latter  will  be  greater  than  that  . 
of  the  former.    By  a  suitable  adjustment  of  the  number  of  teeth  on 
tlie  different  wheels,  the  angular  velocity  may  be  multiplied  at 
pleasure. 


y. — BEOVLATOBS. 

The  Gk>vemor. 

468.  The  GOVEBi^roR  is  a  contrivance  for  regulating  the 
supply  of  motive  force.  One  form  of  this  contriyance  is 
shown  in  Fig.  327. 

AB  is  a  vertical  axis,  connected  with  the  machine  near  its  work- 
ing point,  and  revolving  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portional to  that  of  the  working  point ;  FE 
and  GD  are  arms  turning  with  the  axis,  and 
bearing  heavy  balls,  D  and  £,  at  their  ex- 
tremities; the  arms  are  attached,  by  hinge 
joints,  at  G  and  F  to  two  bars,  OG  and  OF, 
and  these  bars  are  connected  by  hinge  joints 
with  the  axis  at  0.  The  arms  FE  and  GD 
are  also  connected  by  hinge  joints,  with  a 
ring,  H^  which  is  free  to  slide  up  and  down 
the  axis,  AB.  Fig.  82T. 

When  the  axis  revolves,  the  centrifugal  force  developed  in  the  balls 
causes  them  to  Recede  from  AB,  and  depresses  tjie  ring,  H.  This 
causes  the  lever,  BK,  to  turn  about  its  fulcrum,  K,  and  when  the 
velocity  has  become  sufficiently  great,  the  lever  operates  to  close  a 


A  h«94l€dwkeelt  A  orown  whself  Wh§n  U  ths  angular  motion  of  ihs  foiUowtr 
grtaier  Iha/n.  that  qf  t^  drUaer  t  (4es.)  What  is  a  goveraor  ?  Dt»erib€  thai  tftown 
in  IhBjtgwe^  €md  explain  iU  acHon, 
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valye,  and  shot  off  the  motiye  power.  Wh&n  the  velocity  again 
diminishes,  the  balls  approach  the  axis,  the  ring,  H,  rises,  and  the 
▼alve  is  opened.  The^vemor  maj  be  adjusted  so  as  to  secure  any 
deauable  yelocitjr  at  the  working  point 


The  Fly-WheeL 

4<I9«    The   FLT-WHEKL  is   a  contriyance  for    obviating 
inregnlarities  of  motion  in  a  machine. 

It  nsnallj  consists  of  a  heavy  rim  of  iron  connected  with  the  axle 
by  radial  arms,  as  shown  in  the  figare.  It 
13  mounted  on  an  axle  near  the  working  point 
of  the  machine,  and  when  the  motive  power 
exceeds  the  amount  required  to  do  the  work, 
the  excess  goes  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
the  fly-wheel,  with  but  a  slight  increase  of 
its  angular  velocity.  *  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  motive  power  is  less  than  that  re- 
quired to  do  the  work,  the  fly-wheel  acts  by 
**  .    its  inertia,  giving  out  the  force  stored  up  in 

it,  with  but  a  slight  decrease  of  angular  velocity,  and  thus  supplies 
the  deficiency.  By  a  proper  adaptation  any  desired  unifprmity  of 
motion  may  be  attained. 


&& 
^/S^. 


TI.  —  PBIMK     MOTEB'B. 

Definitibn  of  a  Prime  Mover. 

4TO.  A  PRIME  MOYXB  is  a  piece,  or  combination  of  pieces, 
to  which  the  force  of  the  motor  is  immediately  applied,  and 
from  which  that  force  is  transmitted  through  the  connecting 
pieces  to  the  working  point.  The  most  important  prime 
movers  are  watersheds  and  steam-engines. 


(460.)  What  is  a  fly-wheel  T    De»crib6  U  and  Us  action,    (470.)  Waat  is  a  prime 
moTer  f   What  are  the  moit  important  ones  ? 


PBDIE  MOYESS. 
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TVater-'Wlieela 

4T1.  A  WATER-WHEEL  is  a  wheel  put  in  motion  by  the  action 
of  water.  Water-wheels  are  divided  into  two  classes — verti- 
cal and  horizontal  wheels.  There  are  three  principal  varieties 
of  vertical  wheels — overshot^  undershot^  and  breast  wheels. 
The  most  important  of  the  horizontal  wheels  is  the  turbine. 

The  overshot  wheel  consists  of  a  cylindrical  ^^^^^^^^^ 
drum^  A,  terminated  at  its  ends  by  projecting  ^    >^^^^^^^?\ 
rings,  B,  called  crowns.    The  space  between        zC^^ A,  ^"«^;  i 
the  crowns  is  divided  into  cells,  by  curved      /^y  ^W^- 

or  angular  partitions ;  these  cells  are  called     Ir-l  q  ^m\ 

hucketSf  and  they  are  constructed  so  as  to     (A  J^\ 

retain  the  water  as  long  as  possible.     The       \rV  ^>^9p! 

water  is  delivered  by  a  sluice,  C,  near  the  top        ^^CX'^^^^l'^ 
of  the  wheel,  and  acting  by  its  weight,  it  Fig.  829. 

imparts  a  rotary  motion  to  the  wheel. 

The  undershoot  wheel  resembles  the  overshot  wheel  in  its  general 
n  ^-^T— r^^  construction,  but  differs  from  it  in 

4 1     y'v^J— Z/TN.  ^^®  ^•^'*™  o^  *he  partitions  between 

MMMH  /V^     ^X\       ^^®  ^®^^®'  which  may  be  plane  or 
^^SHJ  hy  \\     curved.  These  partitions  are  call- 

-    * '     '  ^  —      ed  floats.      In  this  wheel    the 

water  is  delivered  at  the  bottom, 
and  striking  against  the  floats 
with  a  velocity  due  t^  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir,  A, 
rotary  motion  is  produced.  In  this  wheel,  the  water  acts  solely  by 
its  impulse. 

The  breast  wheel  differs  from  the 
overshot  wheel  in  having  the  water 
delivered  into  the  buckets  at  a  lower 
level,  an^  in  being  provided  with  a 
casing,  or  trough.  A,  called  a  breast, 
nearly  fitting  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  which  revolves  within  it.  In 

this  wheel  the  water  acts  both  by  v^T^^ 

its  weight  and  its  impulse.  Fig.  881. 

(4:71.)  What  is  a  water-wheel?  How  many  elassesT  The  principal  varietieB  of 
vertical  wheels  ?  Dn&ribt  ths  ovwthol  whwl^  U$  drum^  ercwMy  and  buektU.  Zh- 
tcribe  the  undtrthot  tohteL    The  breast  tcAeeZ. 


A 
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A  description  of  turbines^  which  are  more  complex  than  yertical 
wheels,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work. 


473. 


The  Bteai]ir£ng;ine. 
A  8TEAM-EN6INB  is  a  combiQation  of  pieces  for 


utilizing  the  expansive  force  of  steam  ani  converting  it  into 
a  motive  power. 

In  fhe  following  pages  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent 
points  are  explained.  A  complete  discussion  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  given  within  the  limits  assigned  to  this  treatise. 
For  farther  details  the  pupil  must  consult  those  works  in  which  the 
sabject  of  steam  is  treated  as  a  specialty. 


h  h-i:::;- 


steam. 

473*  Let  AB  represent  a  glass  tube  of  uniform  bore,  and  G,  a 
piston,  fitting  it  steam-tight,  and  suppose  a  little  wa- 
ter to  be  in  the  tube  below  the  piston.  If  heat  be 
applied  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  by  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  water  will  be  converted  into  steam, 
and  the  piston  will  be  driven  to  the  top  of  the  tube. 
If  the  lamp  be  removed,  and  the  tube  allowed  to  cool, 
the  steam  will  be  condensed,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  will  drive  the  piston  back  to  its  original 
position.  By  again  applying  heat  and  withdrawing 
it,  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  and  so  on  indef- 
initely. This  simple  experiment  involves  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  steam-engine. 

Under  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  a 
cubic  inch  of  water  gives  1,700  cubic  inches,  or 
nearly  a  cubic  foot,  of  steam.  In  this  case  the  expansive  force  of 
the  steam  is  in  equilibrium  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  a  tension  of  15  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  If  a  cubic  inch 
of  water  be  converted  into  steam,  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmos- 
pheres, it  will  yield  but  850  cubic  inches  of  steam,  but  the  tension 
will  now  be  80  lbs.  to  the  inch. 

(47a.)  What  is  a  steam-engine?  (473.)  J)e$oribB  ths  Mp&rimerU  UhuiraUng  ths 
idea  qf  the  iteanu^ngins.  Bow  many  eubio  inofui  of  tUam  doe»  a  eubie  inch  of 
neater  ffi€6  vnder  a  pretaure  of  16  lb9,  to  the  inch  t  Bow  ma/ny  under  a  preeoure 
of  BO  Ibe,  to  ike  inch  t 


Fig.  883. 
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In  general,  the  volume  of  steam  yielded  by  a  given  volume  of  water 
varies  inversely  as  the  pressure  under  which  it  is  generated,  and  in 
all  cases  the  tensum  of  the  steam  is  equal  to  this  pressure.  Hence,' 
the  quantity  of  work  arising  from  the  conversion  of  a  given  bulk  cf 
water  into  steam  is  always  the  same,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
pressure  under  which  it  is  generated.  In  round  numbers,  we  may 
say,  that  the  conyersion  of  a  joubic  inch  of  water  into  steam  pro- 
duces a  quantity  of  work  sufficient  to  raise  a  weight  of  one  ton 
through  a  height  of  one  foot 

It  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  convert  a  cubic 
inch  of  water  at  32^  F.  into  steam  is  constantly  the  same,  no  mat- 
ter what  may  be  the  pressure.  Hence,  so  far  as  fuel  and  work  are 
concerned,  it  is  of  no  consequence  what  the  pressure  may  be. 

It  was  to  utilize  the  immense  expansive  force  of  steam  that  the 
Bteam- engine  was  devised. 

VarietieB  of  Steam-Engina 

4T4.  Steam-engines  may  be  either  condensing  or  non- 
condensing.  In  the  former^  the  steam,  after  having  acted 
upon  the  piston,  is  condensed,  and^he  warm  water  returned 
to  the  boiler;  in  the  latter^  the  steam  is  not  condensed, 
but  after  having  acted  upon  the  piston,  is  blown  off  into  the 
air.  In  condensing  engines,  steam  may  be,  and  generally  is, 
used  of  a  lower  tension  than  16  lbs.  to  the  inch,  in  which 
case  the  engines  are  called  loio-pressure  engines.  In  non- 
condensing  engines,  steam  is  always  used  of  a  tension  greater 
than  15  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  the  engines  are  then  called  highr 
pressure  engines. 

Condensing  engines  are  more  economical  of  fuel,  but  they  are 
heavier  and  more  complex  in  their  construction.  Hence  they  are 
generally  used  as  stationary  engines.  Non-condensing  engines  are 
used  for  locomotives,  and  where  fuel  is  cheap  they  are  often  employed 
as  stationary  engines. 

The  efficiency  of  a  steam-engine  is  measured  in  terms  of  a  unit 

Bow  much  work  does  the  evrrporation  of  1  ciibic  inch  of  water  produce  t  What  U 
the  rule  for  the  heat  required  under  diferent  pressures  t  (474.)  What  Is  a  con- 
densing en^ne  ?  A*  non*condensing  engine  ?  High-pressure  engine  ?  Ix>w-pre8sara 
engine  ?    Advantaffes  of  each  i    What  is  a  horse-power  t 
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oalled  a  hone-power^  that  is,  a  force  which  is  capable  of.  raising  a 
weight  of  88,000  lbs.  through  a  height  of  one  foot  in  one  minate. 
Thus  an  engine  that  can  perform  a  work  equivalent  to  raising  83,000 
lbs.  through  10  feet  in  one  minate,  is  said  to  be  an  engine  of  10 
korse-power. 

Boners  and  their  Appendagea 

4T5.  The  boilsb  is  a  shell  of  metal,  generally  of  wrought 
iron,  but  sometimes  of  copper,  in  which  steam  is  generated. 

Boilers  are  made  of  varions  shapes.  One  of  the  simplest,  ha§  the 
form  of  a  cylinder,  with  rounded  ends ;  it  is  set  in  a  furnace,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  85.  Sometimes  two  smaller  cylinders,  also  with  rounded 
ends,  called  heaters^  are  placed  below  the  main  shell  and  connected 
with  it  by  suitable  pipes.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  in- 
crease the  heating  surface.  In  the  Cornish  boiler  the  cylindrical  shell 
has  a  large,  flue  passing  through  it,  containing  an  internal  furnace. 
Sometimes  two  such  flues  exist.  The  tubular  boiler  £as  a  great 
number  of  tubes,  or  flues,  passing  through  it,  for  transmitting  the 
flame  and  heated  gases  from  the  furnace. 

The  principal  appendages  of  the  boiler  are  the/wmocc,  or  fireplace^ 
with  its  flues  and  dampers  for  regulating  the  draft ;  the/^  apparatus^ 
by  which  water  is  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  that  converted 
into  steam ;  the  safety  mhe,  to  guard  against  danger  of  explosion 
(see  Art.  229)  ;  the  manometer,  for  measuring  the  tension  of  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  (see  Arts.  123  and  124)  ;  the  steam-gtuige,  to  in- 
dicate the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler;  the  llow-off  apparatus, 
usually  a  cock  near  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  which,  when  opened, 
permits  the  pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler  to  force  out  the  sedi- 
ment and  impurities  that  collect  there ;  and  the  ateam-pipe,  to  con- 
vey the  steam  from  the  boiler  to  the  engine  proper. 

The  boiler  and  its  appendages  are  variously  arranged  in  difii3rent 
engines,  the  object  in  all  cases  being  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  steam  with  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  In  stationary  engines,  the 
furnace  is  usually  made  of  brick  or  some  other  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  and  the  flues  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring  the  flame  and  heated 
gases  in  contact  with  as  large  a  portion  of  the  boiler  as  possible.    To 

(475.)  What  is  a  boiler?  Describe  some  of  the  JbrtM  of  boilers.  What  are  the 
principal  appendages  qf  boilers^  and  tohat  are  their  uses  f  What  arrangements 
are  made  for  eco7iomieing  heat  in  stationary  engines  t 
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prevent  waste  of  heat,  the  exposed  surface  of  the  boOer  is  covered 
with  a  jacket  of  coarse  felt.  In  locomotive  engines,  the  fire-box  is 
made  of  boiler-iron,  and  is  so  constructed,  that  it  is  nearly  snrround- 
ed  by  the  water  in  the  boiler.  An  additional  heating  surface  is 
also  obtained  by  means  of  flues,  running  through  the  boiler,  for  con- 
veying the  flames  and  heated  gases. 

To  guard  against  explosion  from  too  great  a  pressure  of  steam 
within  the  boiler,  the  safety  valve  is  employed.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  fusible  safety  plug  is  sometimes  used.  This  consists  of  a  plug  of 
metal,  inserted  in  the  boiler,  which  is  capable  of  being  fused  at  that 
temperature  beyond  which  there  is  danger  of  explosion.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  raised  above  this  limit,  the  plug  melts  and  falls  out,  per- 
mitting the  water  and  steam  to  escape  through  the  hole  which  it  leaves. 


Mechanism  of  the  Condensing  Engina 

476.  The  essential  parts  of  a  condensing  engine  are  shown  in 
lig.  833.  The  figure  is  only  intended  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  the 
engine,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  parts  are  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  as  best  to  exhibit  them  at  a  single  view. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  condensing  engine  are  the  following  : 

The  cylinder^  shown  on  the  left,  with  a  portion  broken  away. 

The  piston^  P,  which  receives  the  action  of  the  steam,  alternately 
on  its  upper  and  lower  faces,  and  is  thereby  moved  up  and  down  in 
the  cylinder. 

The  steawrchest^  5,  into  which  the  steam  from  the  boiler  enters 
through  the  steam-pipe  at  o,  and  from  which  it  passes  through  the 
steam  passages,  alternately  to  the  upper  and  lower  ends  of  the 
cylinder. 

The  sliding  vahe,  moved  up  and  down  by  the  rod,  wi,  which 
alternately  opens  a  communication  between  the  steam-chest  and  the 
two  steam  passages  leading' to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cylinder. 

The  eduction  pipe,  U,  connecting  with  the  cylinder  at  a,  by  which 
the  steam,  after  having  acted  upon  the  piston,  is  conducted  into  the 
condenser,  O. 

The  piston-rod,  A,  working  through  apacMng-hox,  d,  which  trans- 
mits the  motion  of  the  piston  to  the  worhing-leam^  L. 

The  parallel  bars,  DD,  and  the  radial  lars,  C,E,  which  keep  the 


In  locomotiM  engines  t   Describe  the  eoifety  plug.     (^W.)  Describe  ihe  principal 
parts  of  a  condensing  engine  and  their  uses. 
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jHitoii-rod  from  pressing  against  the  side  of  the  packing-box.    This 
arrangement  is  called  Watfs  parallel  motion. 

The  eonneeting  rod,  I,  which  transmits  the  motion  of  the  working- 
beam  to  the  eranh  arm,  K,  and  through  it  imparts  a  motion  of 
rotation  to  the  shaft  of  the  engine. 


Fig.  888. 

The  fly-wTieel,  Y,  which  obviates  to  a  certain  extent  the 
irregularities  of  motion  in  the  engine. 

The  excentriej  e,  which,  acting  like  a  crank,  produces  a  backward 
and  forward  motion  in  the  connecting  rod,  Z.    This  rod  acting  on 


I>«9er{b»  the  principal  parts  of  a  oondw^nff  mffin*  and  thHr  imMi 
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the  hent  lever,  Y,  caases  the  rod  tn,  of  the  sliding  yalve,  to  moye  np 
and  down. 

The  cold-water  pump,  R,  worked  by  the  rod,  H,  which  draws  cold 
water  from  a  reservoir,  and  forces  it  through  the  pipe,  T,  into  the 
condenser.  This  pipe,  terminating  within  the  condenser  in  a  rose, 
delivers  the  water  in  the  form  of  a  shower,  and  condenses  the 
steam. 

The  air-pump,  M,  worked  by  the  rod,  F,  which  draws  the  hot 
water  and  the  air  that  is  mixed  with  it  from  the  condenser,  and  forces 
it  into  the  hot  well,  N". 

The  feedL-pump,  Q,  worked  by  the  rod,  G,  which  draws  the  water 
from  the  hot  well  and  forces  it  into  the  boiler. 

To  explain  the  action  of  the  engine,  let  the  position  of  the  parts 
be  as  represented  in  the  figure.  The  steam  entering  the  steam- 
chest  finds  the  upper  passage  open,  and  flowing  through  it,  acts  upon 
the  upper  face  of  the  piston  and  drives  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 
der. The  steam  below  the  piston  meanwhile  flows  through  the  lower 
passage,  and  entering  the  eduction  pipe  at  a,  is  conveyed  to  the  con- 
denser, where  it  is  condensed.  When  the  piston  reaches  the  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  the  excentric  acts  upon  the  bent  lever  to  open  the 
lower  and  close  the  upper  passage.  The  steam  from  the  steam-chest 
now  flows  through  the  lowenr  passage,  and  acting  upon  the  lower 
face  of  the  piston,  forces  it  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder.  Meantime  the 
steam  above  the  piston,  flowing  down  the  upper  passage,  enters  the 
eduction  pipe  and  is  conveyed  to  the  condenser.  When  the  piston 
reaches  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  the  excentric  again  acts  to  change 
the  position  of  the  sliding  valve,  and  thus  the  motion  of  the  piston 
is  continued  indefinitely. 


The  Iiocomotiva 

4T7.  The  figure  represents  a  section  of  a  locomotive,  the 
principfJ  parts  of  which  are  the  following : 

The  loil&r,  BB,  with  itajlties,  pp,  and  safety-valve,  M.  The  dotted 
line  represents  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  boiler. 

The  f/re-lox.  A,  communicating  with  the  smohe-lox,  0,  by  means 
of  the  flues,  pp.    The  fire-box  has  a  double  wall,  the  interval  being 


Explain  the  acUon  qf  a  wndtnting  tnoiM,    (ATT.)  Steplain  the  principal  parU 
fif  a  loccmotif  engtnt. 
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filled  with  water  and  communicating  with  the  hoiler.    £  is  the 
grate,  and  D  the  door  for  the  supply  of  fuel. 

The  steam^ipe,  SS,  conveys  the  steam  from  the  steamrdome  to 
the  steam-chest.  It  may  be  closed  by  a  valve,  V,  worked  by  a 
lever,  L. 

The  steam-dome  is  an  elevated  portion  of  the  boiler,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  permit  the  steam  to  enter  the  steam-pipe  without  any . 
admixture  of  water,  as  might  be  the  case  were  the  steam  take;i  from 
a  lower  level. 

The  cylinder,  the  piston,  P,  and  the  piston-rod,  R,  are  similar  to 
the  corresponding  parts  of  the  condensing  engine. 

The  blast  pipe,  L,  through  which  the  steam*  is  blown  off  after 
having  acted  upop  the  piston,  terminates  in  the  smoke-box,  and  the 
blast  of  steam  from  it  serves  to  increase  the  draft  of  air  through  the 
flues,  and  thus  promotes  the  combustion  of  fuel. 

The  connecting  rod,  G,  transmits  the  motion  of  the  piston  to  the 
cranh  arm,  by  means  of  which  a  rotary  motion  is  imparted  to  the 
driving  wheels  of  the  locomotive. 

The  manner  in  which  steam  acts  to  impart  motion  to  l^e  piston  is 
the  same  as  in  the  engine  already  described. 


The  Hydraulio  Ram. 

47§.  The  HTDEAULio  KAM  is  a  machine  for  raising  water  by  means 
of  shocJcs,  caused  by  sudden  stoppages  of  a  stream  of  water.  It  consists 
of  a  reservoir,  B,  with  a  supply  pipe.  A,  and  an  orifice,  D,  which 
may  be  closed  by  a  spherical  valve.  Attached  to  the  reservoir  is  an 
air-vessel,  G,  with  a  valve,  E,  and  a 
delivery  pipe,  H. 

The  stream  of  water  entering  the 
reservoir  through  the  supply  pipe, 
forces  the  valve  D  into  its  place,  and 
closes  the  orifice.  The  sudden  stop- 
page of  the  water  causes  a  shock  which 
forces  a  portion  of  water  into  the  air- 
vessel  through  the  opening,  E.  The 
equilibrium  being  restored,  the  valve  D 


Fig.  885. 


fjBlls,  as  does  the  valve  E,  and  immediately  a  second  shook  ensues, 


Explain  the  action  of  a  locomotive  enffine,    (4c7S,)  What  U  th4  hydrauUe  ram  9 
Sfaqplain  its  construction  and  U9e, 
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and  a  second  mippljr  of  water  is  foroed  into  the  air-yessel,  and  so  on 
indefinitelj.  The  water  foroed  into  the  air-vessel  compresses  the 
air  in  the  upper  portion  of  it,  nntil  its  elastic  force  becomes  sufficient 
to  force  a  jet  of  water  up  the  delivery  pipe.  The  delivery  once 
commenced  will  continue  as  long  as  the  machine  remains  in  order. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  which  enters  the  reservoir  is  raised 
into  the  delivery  pipeu 
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